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INTRODUCTION. 


§  I.  FOUNDING  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  THE 
THESSALONIANS. 

(1)  From  Antioch  to  Philippi . — It  was  seventeen  years  after 
God  had  been  pleased  to  reveal  his  Son  in  him,  and  shortly  after 
the  momentous  scene  in  Antioch  (Gal.  2llff-)  that  Paul  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Silas,  a  Roman  citizen  who  had  known  the  early 
Christian  movement  both  in  Antioch  and  in  Jerusalem,  and  with 
Timothy,  a  younger  man,  son  of  a  Gentile  father  and  a  Jewish 
mother,  set  forth  to  revisit  the  Christian  communities  previously 
established  in  the  province  of  Galatia  by  Paul,  Barnabas,  and 
their  helper  John  Mark.  Intending  to  preach  the  gospel  in 
Western  Asia,  they  made  but  a  brief  stay  in  Galatia  and  headed 
westward  presumably  for  Ephesus,  only  to  be  forbidden  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  speak  the  word  in  Asia;  and  again  endeavouring 
to  go  into  Bithynia  were  prevented  by  the  Spirit  of  Jesus.  Hav¬ 
ing  come  down  to  Troas,  Paul  was  inspired  by  a  vision  to  under¬ 
take  missionary  work  in  Europe;  and  accordingly  set  sail,  along 
with  the  author  of  the  “we”-sections,  from  Troas  and  made  a 
straight  course  to  Samothrace,  and  the  day  following  to  Nea- 
polis;  and  from  thence  to  Philippi  (Acts  i540-i6n).  The  ex¬ 
periences  in  that  city  narrated  by  Acts  (i612_4°),  Paul  nowhere 
recounts  in  detail;  but  the  persecutions  and  particularly  the 
insult  offered  to  the  Roman  citizenship  of  himself  and  Silas 
(Acts  1637)  affected  him  so  deeply  that  he  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  the  Thessalonians  about  the  matter  and  from  mention¬ 
ing  it  again  when  he  wrote  his  first  letter  to  them  (I  22). 

(2)  From  Philippi  to  Thessalonica. — Forced  by  reason  of  per¬ 
secution  to  leave  Philippi  prematurely  (I  22  Acts  i639‘40),  Paul 
and  Silas  with  Timothy  (I  22;  he  is  assumed  also  by  Acts  to  be 
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present,  though  he  is  not  expressly  named  between  163  and  1714), 
but  without  the  author  of  the  “  we  "-sections,  took  the  Via 
Egnatia  which  connected  Rome  with  the  East,  travelled  through 
Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  arrived,  early  in  the  year  50  a.d., 
at  Thessalonica,  a  city  placed  in  gremio  imperii  nostri ,  as  Cicero 
has  it  (de  prov.  consul.  2),  and  a  business  and  trade  centre  as  im¬ 
portant  then  to  the  Roman  Empire  as  it  is  now  to  the  Turkish 
Empire,  Saloniki  to-day  being  next  after  Constantinople  the 
leading  metropolis  in  European  Turkey. 

Thessalonica  had  been  in  existence  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  years  and  a  free  city  for  about  a  century  when  Paul 
first  saw  it.  According  to  Strabo  (33c21* 24,  ed.  Meineke),  an 
older  contemporary  of  the  Apostle,  it  was  founded  by  Cassander 
who  merged  into  one  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  towns  on 
the  Thermaic  gulf  and  gave  the  new  foundation  the  name  Thes¬ 
salonica  after  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Alexander  the  Great.  “Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  civil  war,  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Pompeian 
party  and  the  Senate.  During  the  second,  it  took  the  side  of 
Octavius,  whence  apparently  it  reached  the  honour  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  being  made  a  ‘free  city*  (Pliny,  H.  N.  IV10),  a  priv¬ 
ilege  which  is  commemorated  on  some  of  its  coins"  (Howson). 
That  it  was  a  free  city  {liberae  conditionis )  meant  that  it  had 
its  own  fiovXrj  and  (Acts  175?),  and  also  its  own  magis¬ 

trates,  who,  as  Luke  accurately  states,  were  called  politarchs 
(Acts  176). 

Howson  had  already  noted  the  inscription  on  the  Varddr  gate  (de¬ 
stroyed  in  1867)  from  which  it  appeared  that  “the  number  of  politarchs 
was  seven.”  Burton,  in  an  exhaustive  essay  ( AJT .  1898,  598-632), 
demonstrated,  on  the  basis  of  seventeen  inscriptions,  that  in  Thessa¬ 
lonica  there  were  five  politarchs  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  six  in  the 
time  of  Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 

On  Thessalonica  in  general,  see  Howson  in  Smiths  DB.  and  Dickson 
in  HDB.  where  the  literature,  including  the  dissertation  of  Tafel,  is 
amply  listed.  On  Roads  and  Travel ,  see  Ramsay  in  HDB .  V,  375  Jf. 

/ 

/  (3)  Founding  of  the  Church. — In  the  time  of  Paul,  Thessa¬ 
lonica'  was  important,  populous,  and  wicked  (Strabo  323,  33021; 
Lucian,  Lucius  46,  ed.  Jacobitz).  Various  nationalities  were 
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represented,  including  Jews  (I  215*16  II  32  Acts  172  ff*).  Quite 
naturally,  Paul  made  the  synagogue  the  point  of  approach  for 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  of  God,  for  the  Christ,  whose 
indwelling  power  unto  righteousness  he  heralded,  is  of  the  Jews 
according  to  the  flesh;  and  furthermore  in  the  synagogue  were 
to  be  found  a  number  of  Gentiles,  men  and  women,  who  had 
attached  themselves  more  or  less  intimately  to  Judaism  either 
as  proselytes  or  as  4>o/3ovfJievoc  (aefiojjLevoi,)  top  deov  (see  Bous- 
set,  Relig.2,  105),  and  who  would  be  eager  to  compare  Paul’s 
gospel  both  with  the  cults  they  had  forsaken  for  the  austere 
monotheism  and  rigorous  ethics  of  Judaism  and  with  the 
religion  of  Israel  itself.  In  such  Gentiles,  already  acquainted 
with  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  Jews,  he  was  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  win  a  nucleus  for  a  Gentile  Christian  community  ( cf . 
Bousset,  op.  cit.,  93),  even  if  he  had  confined  his  ministry  to  the 
synagogue,  as  the  account  of  Acts  at  first  reading  seems  to 
intimate. 

According  to  that  narrative  (Acts  172  ff*),  Paul  addressed  the 
synagogue  on  three,  apparently  successive,  Sabbath  days,  mak¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  his  message  the  proof  from  Scripture  that  the 
Messiah  was  to  suffer  and  rise  again  from  the  dead,  and  pressing 
home  the  conclusion  that  the  Jesus  whom  he  preached  was  the 
promised  Christ.  The  result  of  these  efforts  is  stated  briefly  in 
one  verse  (174)  to  the  effect  that  there  joined  fortunes  with  Paul 
and  Silas  some  Jews,  a  great  number  of  the  o-efiofievoi,  ''EWr]- 
pe$,  and  not  a  few  women  of  the  best  society.  It  is  not  put 
in  so  many  words  but  it  is  tempting  to  assume  that  the  women 
referred  to  were,  like  “the  devout  Greeks,”  Gentile  proselytes 
or  adherents,  although  Hort  ( Judaistic  Christianity ,  89)  prefers 
to  assume  that  they  were  “Jewish  wives  of  heathen  men  of  dis¬ 
tinction.”  However  that  may  be,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  even  from  the  usual  text  of  Acts  174  (on  Ramsay’s  conjec¬ 
ture,  see  his  St.  Paul  the  Traveller ,  226 jf.)  it  is  evident  that  the 
noteworthy  successes  were  not  with  people  of  Jewish  stock  but 
with  Gentile  adherents  of  the  synagogue. 

Of  the  formation  of  a  Christian  community  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  Gentiles,  the  community  presupposed  by  the  two  let- 
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ters,  the  Book  of  Acts  has  nothing  direct  to  say.  In  lieu  thereof, 
the  author  tells  a  story  illustrating  the  opposition  of  the  Jews 
and  accounting  for  the  enforced  departure  of  Paul  from  Thessa- 
lonica.  Jealous  of  Paul's  successful  propaganda  not  only  with 
a  handful  of  Jews  but  also  with  those  Gentiles  who  had  been 
won  over  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  Jewish  faith,  the  Jews  took 
occasion  to  gather  a  mob  which,  after  parading  the  streets  and 
setting  the  city  in  an  uproar,  attacked  the  house  of  Jason  in  the 
hope  of  discovering  the  missionaries.  Finding  only  Jason  at 
home,  they  dragged  him  and  some  Christians  before  the  poli- 
tarchs  and  preferred  the  complaint  not  simply  that  the  mission¬ 
aries  were  disturbing  the  peace  there  as  they  had  been  doing 
elsewhere  in  the  empire,  but  above  all  that  they  were  guilty 
of  treason,  in  that  they  asserted  that  there  was  another  king  or 
emperor,  namely,  Jesus, — an  accusation  natural  to  a  Jew  who 
thought  of  his  Messiah  as  a  king.  The  politarchs,  though  per¬ 
turbed,  did  not  take  the  charge  seriously,  but,  contenting  them¬ 
selves  with  taking  security  from  Jason  and  the  others  who  were 
arrested,  let  them  go. 

Just  how  much  is  involved  in  this  decision  is  uncertain.  Evidently 
Jason  and  the  rest  were  held  responsible  for  any  conduct  or  teaching 
that  could  be  interpreted  as  illegal;  but  that  Paul  was  actually  expelled 
is  doubtful;  and  that  Jason  and  the  others  gave  security  for  the  continued 
absence  of  Paul  is  unlikely,  seeing  that  the  converts  were  surprised  at 
his  failure  to  return.  See  on  I  2 18  and  cf.  Knowling  on  Acts  179  in  EGT. 

Of  the  preaching  on  the  Sabbath  Paul  has  nothing  to  say,  or 
of  the  specific  case  of  opposition,  unless  indeed  the  persecution 
of  Jason  was  one  of  the  instances  of  hardness  of  heart  alluded 
to  in  I  215'16.  On  the  other  hand,  while  Acts  is  silent  about  mis¬ 
sionary  work  apart  from  the  synagogue,  Paul  intimates  in  the 
course  of  his  apologia  (I  27"12)  that  he  was  carrying  on  during 
the  week  a  personal  and  individual  work  with  the  Gentiles  that 
was  even  more  important  and  successful  than  the  preaching  on 
the  Sabbath  of  which  alone  Luke  writes.  It  is  quite  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  Apostle  would  take  every  opportunity  to  speak 
informally  about  the  gospel  to  every  one  he  met;  and  to  point 
out  especially  to  those  Gentiles,  who  had  not  expressed  an  in- 
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terest  in  the  God  of  his  fathers  by  attaching  themselves  to  the 
synagogue,  the  absurdity  of  serving  idols,  and  to  urge  them  to 
forsake  their  dead  and  false  gods  and  turn  to  the  living  and  true 
God  and  to  his  Son  Jesus,  who  not  only  died  for  their  sins  but 
was  raised  again  from  the  dead  in  order  to  become  the  indwelling 
power  unto  righteousness  and  the  earnest  of  blessed  felicity  in 
the  not  distant  future  when  Jesus,  the  rescuer  from  the  coming 
Wrath,  would  appear  and  gather  all  believers  into  an  eternal 
fellowship  with  himself  (I  i9"10  49'10  II  213"14). 

(4)  Character  of  the  Church . — His  appeal  to  the  Gentiles  suc¬ 
ceeded;  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  he  spoke  courageously  as 
God  inspired  him  (I  22),  not  in  words  only  but  in  power,  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  in  much  conviction  (I  i5);  and  the  contagious 
power  of  the  same  Spirit  infected  the  listeners,  leading  them  to 
welcome  the  word  which  they  heard  as  a  message  not  human 
but  divine,  as  a  power  of  God  operating  in  the  hearts  of  believers 
(I  i6  ff-  213  ff-),  creating  within  them  a  religious  life  spontaneous 
and  intense,  and  prompting  the  expression  of  the  same  in  those 
spiritual  phenomena  (I  521-22)  that  appear  to  be  the  characteristic 
effect  of  Paul’s  gospel  of  the  newness  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

But  although  the  gospel  came  home  to  them  with  power,  and 
a  vital  and  enthusiastic  religious  life  was  created,  and  a  com¬ 
munity  of  fervent  believers  was  formed,  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  circle  of  Christians  was  large,  unless  we  are 
determined  to  press  the  ifkrjOo^  7 to\v  of  Acts  174.  The  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case  are  met  if  we  imagine  a  few  men  and  women 
meeting  together  in  the  house  of  Jason,  the  house  in  which  Paul 
lodged  at  his  own  expense  (II  37),  and  which  was  known  to  the 
Jews  as  the  centre  of  the  Christian  movement;  for  it  was  there 
that  they  looked  for  the  missionaries  and  there  that  they  found 
the  “  certain  brethren.” 

Nor  must  we  expect  to  meet  among  the  converts  “many  wise 
after  the  flesh,  many  mighty,  and  many  noble.”  To  be  sure,  we 
hear  later  on  of  such  important  Thessalonians  as  Aristarchus  (who 
was  a  Jew  by  birth,  Acts  204  27s  Col.  410  Phile.  24),  Secundus 
(Acts  204)  and  Demas  (Col.  414  Phile.  24  2  Tim.  410);  but  it 
cannot  be  affirmed  with  confidence  that  they  belonged  to  the 
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original  group.  Apart  then  from  a  few  Gentile  women  of  the 
better  class  (Acts  172),  the  bulk  of  the  Christians  were  working 
people.  That  they  were  skilled  labourers  like  Paul  is  by  no 
means  clear;  evident  only  is  it  that,  hospitable  and  generous 
as  they  were  (I  410),  they  were  poor,  so  poor  indeed  that  Paul 
supported  himself  by  incessant  toil  in  order  not  to  make  any 
demands  upon  the  hospitality  either  of  Jason  his  host  or  of  any 
other  of  the  converts,  and  that  he  welcomed  the  assistance  sent 
him  by  the  Philippians  (Phil.  416)  probably  on  their  own  initi¬ 
ative. 

This  little  circle  of  humble  Christians  quickly  became  as  dear 
to  Paul  as  the  church  of  their  fellow-Macedonians  at  Philippi. 
He  did  not  insist  upon  the  position  of  preponderance  which 
was  his  by  right  as  an  apostle  of  Christ,  but  chose  to  become 
just  one  of  them,  a  babe  in  the  midst  of  them.  As  a  nurse 
cherishes  her  own  children,  so  in  his  affection  for  them  he  gave 
them  not  only  the  gospel  of  God  but  his  very  self  as  well.  Like 
as  a  father  deals  with  his  own  children,  so  he  urged  each  one  of 
them,  with  a  word  of  encouragement  or  a  word  of  warning  as  the 
need  might  be,  to  walk  worthily  of  God  who  calls  them  into  his 
own  kingdom  and  glory  (I  26'12).  When  he  tried,  in  his  first  let¬ 
ter  to  them,  to  put  into  words  his  love  for  those  generous,  affec¬ 
tionate,  and  enthusiastic  workingmen,  his  emotion  got  the  better 
of  his  utterance:  “Who  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  crown  to  boast  in 
— or  is  it  not  you  too — in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  when  he 
comes?  Indeed,  it  is  really  you  who  are  our  glory  and  our  joy” 
(I  219"20).  It  is  not  surprising  that  on  his  way  to  Corinth,  and 
in  Corinth,  he  received  constantly  oral  reports  from  believers 
everywhere  about  their  faith  in  God  and  their  expectancy  of  the 
Advent  of  his  Son  from  heaven  (I  i7*10).  And  what  he  singles 
out  for  emphasis  in  his  letters,  their  faith,  hope,  and  love,  their 
brotherly  love  and  hospitality,  their  endurance  under  trial,  and 
their  exuberant  joy  in  the  Spirit,  are  probably  just  the  qualities 
which  characterised  them  from  the  beginning  of  their  life  in 
Christ. 

It  was  indeed  the  very  intensity  of  their  religious  fervour  that 
made  some  of  them  forget  that  consecration  to  God  is  not  simply 
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religious  but  moral.  He  had  warned  them  orally  against  the 
danger  (I  42),  but  was  obliged  to  become  more  explicit  when  he 
wrote  them  later  on  (I  43"8).  Others  again,  it  may  be  assumed 
though  it  is  not  explicitly  stated,  aware  that  the  day  of  the  Lord 
was  near  and  conscious  that  without  righteousness  they  could 
not  enter  into  the  kingdom,  were  inclined  to  worry  about  their 
salvation,  forgetting  that  the  indwelling  Christ  was  the  adequate 
power  unto  righteousness.  Still  others,  influenced  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  persecution  and  above  all  by  the  hope  of  the  immediate 
coming  of  the  Lord,  became  excited,  and  in  spite  of  Paul's  ex¬ 
ample  of  industry  gave  up  work  and  caused  uneasiness  in  the 
brotherhood,  so  that  Paul  had  to  charge  them  to  work  with  their 
own  hands  (I  411)  and  had  to  say  abruptly:  u  If  any  one  refuses 
to  work,  he  shall  not  eat"  (II 310).  These  imperfections  however 
were  not  serious;  they  did  not  counterbalance  the  splendid 
start  in  faith  and  hope  and  love;  had  he  been  able  to  stay  with 
them  a  little  longer,  he  could  have  helped  them  to  remove  the 
cause  of  their  difficulties.  Unfortunately  however,  as  a  result 
of  the  case  of  Jason,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  them  sooner 
than  he  had  planned. 

It  has  been  assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  Paul  was  in  Thessalonica 
not  longer  than  three  weeks.  There  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Acts  (172),  if  the  intensity  of  the  religious  life  and  the  relative 
smallness  of  the  group  are  once  admitted.  To  be  sure,  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  Luke  intends  to  put  the  arrest  of  Jason  not  immediately 
after  the  three  Sabbaths  but  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  a  sojourn  of  six  weeks  may  be  conjectured  (cf.  Dob.).  The 
conjecture  however  is  not  urgent  nor  is  it  demanded  by  the  probably 
correct  interpretation  of  Phil.  4™.  That  passage  indicates  not  that  the 
Philippians  repeatedly  sent  aid  to  Paul  when  he  was  in  Thessalonica 
but  only  that  they  sent  him  aid  (see  note  on  I  218).  There  is  no  evidence 
that  either  Paul  or  the  Thessalonians  requested  assistance;  it  came  un¬ 
solicited.  Hence  the  time  required  for  the  journey  on  foot  from  Philippi 
to  Thessalonica,  about  five  or  six  days,  does  not  militate  against  the 
assumption  of  a  stay  in  Thessalonica  lasting  not  longer  than  three  weeks. 
See  on  this,  Clemen,  NKZ .,  1896,  VII,  146;  and  Paulus ,  II,  158;  also, 
more  recently,  Lake,  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St,  Paul ,  1911,  64  ff. 
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§  II.  THE  FIRST  LETTER. 

(i)  From  Thessalonica  to  Corinth . — No  sooner  had  Paul  left 
Thessalonica  than  he  was  anxious  to  return.  “  Now  we,  brothers, 
when  we  had  been  bereaved  of  you  for  a  short  time  only,  out  of 
sight  but  not  out  of  mind,  were  excessively  anxious  to  see  you 
with  great  desire,  for  we  did  wish  to  come  to  you,  certainly  I  Paul 
did  and  that  too  repeatedly,  and  Satan  stopped  us”  (I  217’18). 
To  the  happenings  in  the  interval  between  his  departure  and  the 
sending  of  Timothy  from  Athens,  Paul  does  not  allude;  from 
Acts  however  (1710-16)  it  appears  that  directly  after  the  arrest  of 
Jason,  the  brethren  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas  by  night  westward 
to  Beroea,  a  land  journey  of  about  two  days.  In  that  city,  the 
missionaries  started  their  work,  as  in  Thessalonica,  with  the 
synagogue  and  had  success  not  only  with  the  Gentile  adherents 
of  Judaism,  men  and  women,  but  also  with  the  Jews  themselves. 
When  however  the  Jews  of  Thessalonica  heard  of  this  success, 
they  came  to  Beroea,  stirred  up  trouble,  and  forced  Paul  to 
leave  (cf.  also  I  215"16),  after  a  stay  of  a  week  or  two.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  an  escort  of  the  brethren,  Paul  travelled  to  the  coast 
and,  unless  he  took  the  overland  route  to  Athens,  a  journey  of 
nine  or  ten  days,  set  sail  from  Pydna  or  Dion  for  Athens  (a  voy¬ 
age  under  ordinary  circumstances  of  two  full  days)  leaving  be¬ 
hind  directions  that  Silas  and  Timothy  follow  him  as  soon  as 
possible. 

From  Paul,  but  not  from  Acts,  we  learn  that  they  did  ar¬ 
rive  in  Athens  and  that,  after  the  situation  in  Thessalonica  had 
been  discussed,  decided  to  send  Timothy  back  immediately  to 
strengthen  the  faith  of  the  converts  and  prevent  any  one  of  them 
from  being  beguiled  in  the  midst  of  the  persecutions  which  they 
were  still  undergoing  (I  31  ff-;  on  the  differences  at  this  point 
between  Acts  and  Paul,  see  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age ,  257). 
Whether  also.  Silas  and  Timothy  had  heard  rumours  that  the 
Jews,  taking  advantage  of  Paul’s  absence,  were  maligning  his 
character  and  trying  to  arouse  the  suspicion  of  the  converts 
against  him  by  misconstruing  his  failure  to  return,  we  do  not 
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know.  At  all  events,  shortly  after  the  two  friends  had  arrived, 
and  Timothy  had  started  back  for  Macedonia,  Paul,  after  a 
sojourn  of  a  fortnight  or  more,  departed  from  Athens  and  in  a 
day  or  two  came  to  Corinth,  whether  with  Silas  or  alone  (Acts 
181)  is  unimportant. 

(2)  Place ,  Date,  and  Occasion . — Arriving  in  Corinth  early  in 
the  year  50  a.d.,  Paul  made  his  home  with  Prisca  and  Aquila, 
supported  himself  by  working  at  his  trade,  and  discoursed  every 
Sabbath  in  the  synagogue.  Later  on,  Silas  and  Timothy  came 
down  from  Macedonia  and  joined  hands  with  Paul  in  a  more 
determined  effort  to  win  the  Jews  to  Christ,  only  to  meet  again 
the  same  provoking  opposition  that  they  had  previously  met  in 
Macedonia.  Paul  became  discouraged;  but  Timothy’s  report 
that  the  Thessalonians,  notwithstanding  some  imperfections, 
were  constant  in  their  faith  and  love  and  ever  affectionately 
thinking  of  Paul,  as  eager  to  see  him  as  he  was  to  see  them, 
cheered  him  enormously  (I  36"10). 

Bacon  ( Introd .,  58)  dates  the  arrival  in  Corinth  early  in  the  spring  of 
50  a.d.;  cf.  also  C.  H.  Turner  ( HDB.,  1, 424).  According  to  Acts  1811, 
Paul  had  been  in  Corinth  a  year  and  six  months  before  Gallio  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  left  Corinth  shortly  after  the  coming  of  the  procon¬ 
sul  (1818).  From  an  inscription  in  Delphi  preserving  the  substance  of 
a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  that  city,  Deissmann  ( Paulus , 
1911,  159-177)  has  shown  that  Gallio  took  office  in  midsummer,  51, 
and  that,  since  Paul  had  already  been  in  Corinth  eighteen  months  when 
the  proconsul  of  Achaia  arrived,  the  Apostle  “  came  to  Corinth  in  the 
first  months  of  the  year  50  and  left  Corinth  in  the  late  summer  of  the 
year  51.”  Inasmuch  as  Paul  had  probably  not  been  long  in  Corinth 
before  Timothy  arrived,  and  inasmuch  as  the  first  letter  was  written 
shortly  after  Timothy  came  (I  36),  the  date  of  I  is  approximately  placed 
in  the  spring  of  50  and  the  date  of  II  not  more  than  five  to  seven  weeks 
later. 

From  the  oral  report  of  Timothy  and  probably  also  from  a 
letter  (see  on  I  213  49-  13  51)  brought  by  him  from  the  church, 
Paul  was  able  to  learn  accurately  the  situation  and  the  needs 
of  the  brotherhood.  In  the  first  place  he  discovered  that  since 
his  departure,  not  more  than  two  or  three  months  previously, 
the  Jews  had  been  casting  wholesale  aspersions  on  his  behaviour 
during  the  visit  and  misinterpreting  his  failure  to  come  back; 
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and  had  succeeded  in  awakening  suspicion  in  the  hearts  of  some 
of  the  converts.  Among  other  things,  the  Jews  had  asserted 
(I  21”12)  that  in  general  Paul’s  religious  appeal  arose  in  error, 
meaning  that  his  gospel  was  not  a  divine  reality  but  a  human 
delusion;  that  it  arose  in  impurity,  hinting  that  the  enthusiastic 
gospel  of  the  Spirit  led  him  into  immorality;  and  that  it  was 
influenced  by  sinister  motives,  implying  that  Paul,  like  the  pagan 
itinerant  impostors  of  religious  or  philosophical  cults  (cf.  Clemen, 
NKZ.j  1896,  152),  was  working  solely  for  his  own  selfish  ad¬ 
vantage.  Furthermore  and  specifically  the  Jews  had  alleged 
that  Paul,  when  he  was  in  Thessalonica,  had  fallen  into  cajoling 
address,  had  indulged  in  false  pretences  to  cover  his  greed,  and 
had  demanded  honour  from  the  converts,  as  was  his  wont,  using 
his  position  as  an  apostle  of  Christ  to  tax  his  credulous  hearers. 
Finally,  in  proof  of  their  assertions,  they  pointed  to  the  unques¬ 
tioned  fact  that  Paul  had  not  returned,  the  inference  being  that 
he  did  not  care  for  his  converts  and  that  he  had  no  intention 
of  returning.  The  fact  that  Paul  found  it  expedient  to  devote 
three  chapters  of  his  first  letter  to  a  defence  against  these  at¬ 
tacks  is  evidence  that  the  suspicion  of  some  of  the  converts  was 
aroused  and  that  the  danger  of  their  being  beguiled  away  from 
the  faith  was  imminent.  In  his  defence,  he  cannot  withhold  an 
outburst  against  the  obstinate  Jews  (I  216"16)  who  are  the  insti¬ 
gators  of  these  and  other  difficulties  which  he  has  to  face;  but 
he  betrays  no  feeling  of  bitterness  toward  his  converts.  On  the 
contrary,  knowing  how  subtle  the  accusations  have  been,  and 
confident  that  a  word  from  him  will  assure  them  of  his  fervent 
and  constant  love  and  will  remove  any  scruples  they  may  have 
had,  he  addresses  them  in  language  of  unstudied  affection.  His 
words  went  home;  there  is  not  the  faintest  echo  of  the  apologia 
in  the  second  epistle. 

In  the  second  place,  he  discovered  that  the  original  spiritual 
difficulties,  incident  to  religious  enthusiasm  and  an  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  difficulties  which  his  ab¬ 
rupt  departure  had  left  unsettled,  still  persisted,  and  that  a  new 
question- had  arisen,  due  to  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  the  con¬ 
verts.  In  reference  to  the  dead  in  Christ,  they  needed  not  only 
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encouragement  but  instruction;  as  for  the  rest,  they  required 
not  new  teaching  but  either  encouragement  or  warning.  “The 
shortcomings  of  their  faith”  (I  310)  arose  chiefly  from  the  re¬ 
ligious  difficulties  of  the  weak,  the  faint-hearted,  and  the  idle. 
(1)  The  difficulty  of  “the  weak”  ( oi  aadevels  I  514)  was  that 
as  pagans  they  had  looked  upon  sexual  immorality  as  a  matter 
of  indifference  and  had  perhaps  in  their  pagan  worship  associated 
impurity  with  consecration  to  the  gods.  What  they  as  Chris¬ 
tians  needed  to  remember  was  that  consecration  to  the  true  and 
living  God  was  not  only  religious  but  ethical.  Whether  they  had 
actually  tumbled  into  the  abyss  or  were  standing  on  the  preci¬ 
pice  is  not  certain.  At  all  events,  Paul's  warning  with  its  re¬ 
ligious  sanction  and  practical  directions  (I  43'8)  sufficed;  we 
hear  nothing  of  “the  weak”  in  the  second  letter.  (2)  The  sec¬ 
ond  class  chiefly  in  mind  are  “the  faint-hearted”  {oi  oXiyo^jrvxoi 
I  514),  those,  namely,  who  were  anxious  not  only  about  the  death 
of  their  friends  but  also  about  their  own  salvation,  (a)  Since 
Paul's  departure,  one  or  more  of  the  converts  had  passed  away. 
The  brethren  were  in  grief  not  because  they  did  not  believe  in 
the  resurrection  of  the  saints  but  because  they  imagined,  some 
of  them  at  least,  that  their  beloved  dead  would  not  enjoy  the 
same  advantages  as  the  survivors  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Their  perplexity  was  due  not  to  inherent  difficulties  with  Paul's 
teaching,  but  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  never  discussed  explicitly 
the  question  involved  in  the  case.  Worried  about  their  friends, 
they  urged  that  Paul  be  asked  by  letter  for  instruction  concern¬ 
ing  the  dead  in  Christ  (I  413’18).  ( b )  But  the  faint-hearted  were 
also  worrying  about  themselves.  They  knew  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  was  to  come  suddenly  and  that  it  would  catch  the  wicked 
unprepared;  they  remembered  that  Paul  had  insisted  that  with¬ 
out  blameless  living  they  could  not  enter  into  eternal  fellowship 
with  the  Lord;  but  they  forgot  that  the  indwelling  Christ  is  the 
power  unto  righteousness  and  the  pledge  of  future  felicity,  and 
in  their  forgetfulness  were  losing  the  assurance  of  salvation.  They 
needed  encouragement  and  received  it  (I  51"11).  Of  these  faint¬ 
hearted  souls,  we  shall  hear  even  more  in  the  second  letter 
(II  i3-217).  (3)  The  third  class  of  which  Paul  learned  com- 
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prised  the  idle  brethren  ( oi  arafcroL  I  514).  With  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  conviction  that  the  Lord  was  coming  soon,  with  the 
constant  pressure  of  persecution,  and  with  the  stimulus  of  Paul’s 
presence  removed,  some  of  the  brethren  had  resumed  their  idle 
habits  with  their  train  of  poverty  and  meddlesomeness  in  the 
affairs  of  the  brotherhood.  It  would  appear  (see  note  on  I  411) 
that  they  had  sought  assistance  from  the  church  and  had  been 
refused  on  the  ground  that  Paul  had  clearly  said  that  if  a  man 
refused  to  work,  he  could  receive  no  support.  Perhaps  the  idlers 
had  asked  for  money  “in  the  Spirit,”  a  misuse  of  spiritual  gifts 
that  tempted  “those  that  laboured  among  them,”  that  is,  those 
who  took  the  lead  in  helping  and  warning,  to  despise  the  charis¬ 
mata  (I  519'22).  At  all  events,  the  leading  men  seem  not  to  have 
been  overtactful;  and  when  they  intimated  that  they  would 
report  the  matter  to  Paul  and  ask  for  instructions,  the  idlers 
retorted  that  they  would  not  listen  to  the  reading  of  Paul’s  let¬ 
ter  (I  527).  There  was  undoubtedly  blame  on  both  sides;  clearly 
the  peace  of  the  brotherhood  was  disturbed.  Still  the  trouble 
did  not  appear  serious  to  Paul,  judging  from  the  answer  which 
he  sent  (I  411"12;  cf.  512"14- 21_22-  26‘27*).  But  in  spite  of  Paul’s  let¬ 
ter,  as  we  shall  see,  the  idle  brethren  continued  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  (II  31"17). 

(3)  Contents. — With  this  situation  in  mind, — the  excellence 
of  their  faith  and  love  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  the  weak,  the 
discouragement  of  the  faint-hearted,  and  the  unbrotherly  conduct 
of  the  idlers;  and  their  personal  affection  for  Paul,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  insinuations  of  the  Jews,  Paul  began,  not  long  after 
the  arrival  of  Timothy  (I  36)  to  dictate  our  first  epistle.  The 
first  three  chapters  are  given  to  a  review  of  his  attitude  to  the 
church  from  its  foundation,  and  to  a  defence  both  of  his  be¬ 
haviour  when  he  was  there  (i5-216)  and  of  his  failure  to  return 
(217-310).  Even  the  prayer  (311"13)  that  closes  the  double  thanks¬ 
giving  (i2-212;  213— 310)  begins  with  the  petition  that  God  and 
Christ  may  direct  his  way  to  them.  Tactfully  disregarding  the 
shortcomings,  Paul  thanks  God,  as  he  remembers  their  work  of 
faith,  labour  of  love,  and  endurance  of  hope,  for  the  election  of 
the  readers,  the  certainty  of  which  is  known  from  the  presence 
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of  the  Spirit  controlling  not  only  the  converts  who  welcomed  the 
gospel  with  joy  in  spite  of  persecution  and  became  a  model  as¬ 
sembly  to  believers  everywhere,  but  also  the  attitude  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  whose  preaching  was  in  the  Spirit  and  whose  behaviour 
was  totally  unselfish  (i2-10).  Coming  directly  to  the  charges  of 
the  Jews,  Paul,  conscious  both  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and 
of  his  unselfish  love  (the  theme  is  heard  already  in  vpas  i5) 
and  aware  of  the  openness  of  his  religious  appeal,  reminds  his 
friends  that  he  came  not  empty-handed  but  with  a  gospel  and 
a  courageous  power  inspired  by  God  (21-2).  Wherever  he  goes, 
he  preaches  as  one  who  has  no  delusions  about  the  truth,  for 
his  gospel  is  of  God;  who  has  no  consciousness  of  moral  aberra¬ 
tion,  for  God  has  tested  him  and  given  him  his  commission;  and 
who  has  no  intention  to  deceive,  for  he  is  responsible  solely  to 
God  who  knows  his  motives  (2s-4).  In  Thessalonica,  as  his  read¬ 
ers  know,  he  never  used  cajoling  speech,  never  exploited  the  gos¬ 
pel  to  further  his  own  ambition,  and  never  required  honour  to  be 
paid  him,  even  if  he  had  the  right  to  receive  it  as  an  ambassador 
of  Christ  (25"6).  On  the  contrary,  he  waived  that  right,  choosing 
to  become  just  one  of  them,  a  babe  in  the  midst  of  them;  waived 
it  in  unselfish  love  for  his  dear  children.  Far  from  demanding 
honour,  he  worked  with  his  hands  to  support  himself  while  he 
preached,  in  order  not  to  trespass  upon  the  hospitality  of  his 
friends  (27~9).  The  pious,  righteous,  and  blameless  conduct  of 
which  they  were  ever  aware  proves  his  sincerity  as  a  preacher 
(210).  Not  as  a  flatterer  but  as  a  father,  he  urged  them  one  and 
all,  by  encouragement  or  by  solemn  appeal,  to  behave  as  those 
who  are  called  of  God  unto  salvation  in  his  kingdom  and  glory 
(211"12).  Having  thus  defended  his  visit,  he  turns  again  to  the 
welcome  which  they  gave  him  and  his  gospel  (213'16  resuming 
i6"10).  Rightly  they  thank  God,  as  he  does,  that  they  welcomed 
the  word  which  they  heard  as  God’s  word,  as  a  power  operating 
in  their  hearts,  attesting  the  genuineness  of  their  faith  by  their 
steadfast  endurance  in  the  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  It  is  however  the  Jews  who  are  egging  on 
the  Gentiles, — the  Jews  who  killed  the  prophets  and  the  Lord 
Jesus  and  persecuted  us,  and  who  are  not  pleasing  to  God 
and  are  against  humanity,  hindering  us  from  preaching  to  Gen- 
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tiles  unto  their  salvation.  They  have  hardened  their  hearts; 
their  sins  are  filling  up;  and  the  judgment  is  destined  to  come 
upon  them  at  last  (2  13'17). 

Turning  next  to  the  insinuation  of  the  Jews  that  he  did  not 
want  to  return,  he  reminds  his  orphaned  children  that  from  the 
moment  he  left  them,  he  had  been  excessively  anxious  to  see 
them  and  had  repeatedly  wished  to  return.  Indeed  nothing  less 
than  Satan  could  have  deterred  him.  Far  from  not  caring  for 
them,  he  insists  in  words  broken  by  emotion  that  it  is  above  all 
they  who  are  his  glory  and  joy  (217‘20).  Determined  no  longer 
to  endure  the  separation,  the  missionaries,  he  says,  agreed  to 
send  Timothy  to  encourage  them  in  their  faith  and  prevent  their 
being  beguiled  in  the  midst  of  their  persecution.  As  the  Jews 
had  singled  out  Paul  for  attack,  he  is  at  pains  to  add  that  he 
too  as  well  as  his  companions  had  sent  to  know  their  faith,  for  he 
is  apprehensive  lest  the  tempter  had  tempted  them  and  his  work 
should  turn  out  to  be  in  vain  (31'5).  The  return  of  Timothy 
with  the  good  news  of  their  spiritual  life  and  their  personal  affec¬ 
tion  for  Paul  gave  him  new  courage  to  face  his  own  trials.  “We 
live  if  you  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.”  Words  fail  to  express  the 
abundance  of  joy  he  has  in  their  faith,  as  he  prays  constantly 
to  see  them  and  help  them  solve  their  spiritual  difficulties  (36"10). 
But  whether  or  not  his  prayer  will  be  answered,  God  and  Christ, 
to  whom  he  prays,  will  increase  their  love  and  will  inwardly 
strengthen  them,  so  that  they  will  be  unblemished  in  holiness 
when  the  Lord  Jesus  comes  (311’13). 

Even  as  he  prays  for  brotherly  love  and  a  blameless  life,  he 
seems  to  have  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  idlers  and  the  weak. 
At  all  events,  the  apologia  finished,  he  takes  up  the  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  group,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
weak,  the  idlers,  and  the  faint-hearted.  He  begins  the  exhorta¬ 
tions  (^-S22)  tactfully,  urging  not  his  own  authority  but  that 
of  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  insisting  graciously  that  he  has 
nothing  new  to  say  and  that,  since  they  are  already  doing  well, 
he  can  only  bid  them  to  do  so  the  more  (41"2).  At  the  same  time, 
he  does  -not  withhold  his  exhortations.  Speaking  first  of  all  of. 
the  weak,  he  urges  that  true  consecration  is  moral  as  well  as  re¬ 
ligious  and  demands  imperatively  sexual  purity.  He  suggests 
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the  practical  remedy  that  fornication  may  be  prevented  by 
respect  for  one’s  wife  and  that  adultery  may  be  prevented  by 
marrying  not  in  the  spirit  of  lust  but  in  the  spirit  of  holiness  and 
honour.  Then,  as  a  sanction  for  obedience,  he  reminds  them 
that  Christ  punishes  impurity;  that  God  calls  them  not  for 
impurity  but  for  holiness;  that  to  sin  is  to  direct  a  blow  not 
against  the  human  but  against  the  divine,  even  the  Spirit,  the 
consecrating  Spirit  that  God  gives  them  (4s-8)* 

As  to  brotherly  love,  concerning  which  they  had  written,  Paul 
remarks  first  of  all  and  tactfully  that,  as  they  are  practising  it, 
instruction  is  unnecessary;  but  then  proceeds  to  urge  them  in 
general  to  abound  the  more  in  that  love  and  specifically,  reiter¬ 
ating  what  he  had  said  orally  in  reference  to  idleness,  to  strive 
to  be  tranquil  in  mind,  undisturbed  by  the  nearness  of  the 
advent,  to  mind  their  own  business,  not  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  the  brotherhood,  and  to  work  with  their  hands,  in  order  to 
win  the  respect  of  unbelievers  and  to  avoid  dependence  upon  the 
church  for  support  (49‘12)- 

Taking  up  the  new  point,  the  question  of  the  faint-hearted  in 
reference  to  the  dead  in  Christ,  he  replies  that  his  purpose  in 
giving  this  new  instruction  is  that  they,  unlike  the  unbelievers, 
who  do  not  have  the  hope  in  Christ,  should  not  sorrow  at  all. 
For  it  is  certain,  both  on  the  ground  of  the  believer’s  experience 
in  Christ  and  of  a  word  of  Jesus,  whose  point  is  summarised, 
that  the  surviving  saints  will  not  anticipate  the  dead  at  the 
Parousia.  In  fact,  when  the  Lord  comes,  the  dead  in  Christ 
will  arise  first;  then  the  survivors  will  be  snatched  up  at  the 
same  time  with  the  risen  dead  and  all  together,  with  no  advan¬ 
tage  the  one  over  the  other,  will  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.  “  And 
so  we  shall  always  be  with  the  Lord”  (413-18).  With  this  encour¬ 
aging  teaching,  he  turns  to  the  personal  anxieties  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted.  They  know,  he  says,  as  well  as  he  that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  come  suddenly  and  will  take  unbelievers  by  surprise; 
but  they  are  not  unbelievers  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  should 
surprise  them.  To  be  sure  they  must  be  morally  prepared, 
armed  with  faith,  hope,  and  love;  but  they  need  not  be  dis¬ 
couraged  about  the  outcome,  for  God  has  appointed  them  to 
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salvation,  the  indwelling  Christ  has  enabled  them  to  be  blame¬ 
less,  and  Christ  died  for  their  sins  in  order  that  all  believers, 
surviving  or  dead,  may  at  the  same  time  have  life  together  with 
Christ.  “Wherefore  encourage  one  another  and  build  up  each 
other,  as  in  fact  you  are  doing”  (51'11). 

With  a  renewed  exhortation,  the  need  of  a  deeper  brotherly 
love  being  in  mind,  he  urges  all  to  appreciate  those  who  labour 
among  them,  leading  and  admonishing,  and  to  regard  them 
highly  because  of  their  work.  Recognising  that  the  idlers  are 
not  alone  to  blame  for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood, 
he  adds:  “Be  at  peace  among  yourselves”  (512'13).  With  a 
further  exhortation,  he  sets  forth  the  proper  attitude  of  all  to 
each  of  the  three  classes  prominently  in  mind  since  41:  “Warn 
the  idlers,  encourage  the  faint-hearted,  cling  to  the  weak”  (514). 
Then  follows  a  word  to  all  in  view  of  the  persecutions  and  the 
temptation  to  revenge,  and  in  view  also  of  the  friction  in  the 
brotherhood:  “Be  slow  to  anger;  see  to  it  that  no  one  retaliates 
an  injury,  but  seek  earnestly  the  good  within  and  without” 
(,ji4d-i5)#  jn  Spjte  0f  these  difficulties,  “always  rejoice,  contin¬ 
ually  pray,  in  everything  give  thanks,  for  this  is  God’s  will 
operating  in  Christ  for  you”  (516"18).  Finally,  in  view  both  of 
the  disparagement  and  of  the  misuse  of  spiritual  gifts,  he  exhorts: 
“Quench  not  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  do  not  make  light  of  cases 
of  prophesyings;  on  the  other  hand,  test  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit, 
holding  fast  to  the  good  and  holding  aloof  from  every  evil  kind” 
(519'22).  Recognising  however  that  his  exhortations  (^S22),  es¬ 
pecially  to  ethical  consecration  (4s"8)  and  to  brotherly  love  and 
peace  (49"12  512"13)  are  of  no  avail  without  the  help  of  God;  and 
recognising  further  the  necessity  of  the  consecration  not  only  of 
the  soul  but  of  the  body  (4s"8),  a  consecration  impossible  unless 
the  Spirit  of  God  as  immanent  in  the  individual  be  inseparably 
bound  to  the  human  personality,  body  and  soul,  he  prays  first 
in  general  that  God  would  consecrate  them  through  and  through, 
and  then  specifically  that  he  would  keep  their  spirit,  the  divine 
element,  and  their  soul  and  body,  the  human  element,  intact, 
as  an  undivided  whole,  so  that  they  might  be  morally  blameless 
when  the  Lord  comes.  That  this  petition  will  be  granted  is  cer- 
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tain,  for  God  the  faithful  not  only  calls  but  consecrates  and 
keeps  them  blameless  to  the  end  (523-24). 

When  you  pray  without  ceasing  (517),  brothers,  he  says  in 
closing,  remember  not  only  yourselves  but  us  as  well  (s25) .  Greet 
for  us  the  brothers,  all  of  them,  with  a  holy  kiss  (s26).  Then 
having  in  mind  the  assertion  of  some  of  the  idlers  that  they  would 
give  no  heed  to  his  letter,  Paul  adjures  the  brethren  that  his 
letter  be  read  to  all  without  exception  (527).  “The  grace  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you”  (s28). 

(4)  Disposition. — The  first  epistle  may  be  thus  divided: 

I.  Superscription  i1 

A.  The  Apologia  i2~313 
II.  Thanksgiving  i2~310 

(1)  Visit  and  Welcome  i2-10 

(2)  Visit  2 1-12 

(3)  Welcome;  the  Jews  213“16 

(4)  Intended  Visit  217-20 

(5)  Sending  of  Timothy  31'5 

(6)  Timothy’s  Return  and  Report  3 6-10 

III.  Prayer  311"13 

B.  The  Weak,  The  Idlers,  The  Faint-hearted, 

etc.  41~527 

IV.  Exhortations  4x-522 

(1)  Introduction  41-2 

(2)  True  Consecration  4s-8 

(3)  Brotherly  Love  49_10a 

(4)  Idleness  410b“12 

(5)  The  Dead  in  Christ  413"18 

(6)  Times  and  Seasons  51_n 

(7)  Spiritual  Labourers  512"13 

(8)  Idlers,  Faint-hearted,  Weak  514a“° 

(9)  Love  514d-15 

(10)  Joy,  Prayer,  Thanksgiving  516"18 
(n)  Spiritual  Gifts  519-22 

V.  Prayer  523-24 

VI.  Final  Requests  525-27 

VII.  Benediction  528 
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§  III.  THE  SECOND  LETTER. 

(i)  Occasion . — It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  exactness 
the  reasons  that  led  to  the  writing  of  the  second  epistle.  The 
internal  evidence  of  II,  upon  which  we  must  rely,  permits  only 
a  tentative  reconstruction  of  the  course  of  events  in  the  interval 
between  the  sending  of  I  and  the  composition  of  II.  We  may 
assume  however  that  the  first  letter  did  not  have  quite  the 
effect  that  a  visit  from  Paul  would  have  had.  To  be  sure,  what¬ 
ever  suspicion  the  readers  may  have  entertained  as  to  Paul's 
motives  during  and  since  his  visit  was  dispelled  by  his  affec¬ 
tionate  words  in  defence  of  himself.  It  is  evident  also  that  his 
warning  to  the  weak  was  effectual,  being  fortified  by  the  help 
of  the  brethren,  who,  as  he  had  requested,  held  to  the  weak, 
tenderly  but  firmly  supporting  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idle  brethren  continued  to  be  meddlesome,  Paul’s  command,  re¬ 
iterating  what  he  had  said  orally  (I  411),  not  having  had  the  de¬ 
sired  effect.  This  failure  may  have  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact, 
for  which  Paul  is  not  responsible,  that  the  majority,  who  had 
been  urged  to  admonish  the  idlers  (I  514)  had  not  been  tactful 
in  performing  their  function  (II  313-  15);  and  in  part  to  the  fact, 
for  which  again  Paul  is  not  to  blame,  that  some  of  the  brethren 
had  imagined  that  Paul  had  said,  either  in  an  utterance  of  the 
Spirit,  or  in  an  uninspired  word,  or  in  the  first  epistle,  something 
that  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  ac¬ 
tually  present  (II  22).  This  disquieting  statement,  innocently 
attributed  to  Paul,  perhaps  by  some  of  the  excited  idlers,  affected 
not  only  the  idle  brethren  as  a  whole  but  the  faint-hearted  as 
well.  Already  anxious  about  their  salvation  (I  51"11),  they  be¬ 
came  unsettled  and  nervously  wrought  up  (II  22);  and  naturally 
enough,  for  if  they  deemed  themselves  unworthy  of  salvation, 
and  if  it  was  true  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  actually  dawned, 
then  there  was  no  time  left  for  them  to  attain  that  blamelessness 
in  holiness,  that  equipment  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  upon  which 
the  first  letter  had  insisted  (I  313  58)  as  essential  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  salvation;  and  the  judgment,  reserved  for  unbelievers, 
would  certainly  come  upon  them. 
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Unable  either  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  faint-hearted  or  to 
bring  the  idlers  to  a  sense  of  duty,  the  leaders  sent  a  letter  (see 
notes  on  i3-  11  31"6)  to  Paul  by  the  first  brother  (311)  who  was 
journeying  to  Corinth.  Reflecting  the  discouragement  of  the 
faint-hearted,  they  write  remonstrating  with  Paul  for  his  praise 
of  their  faith,  love,  and  endurance,  intimating  that  they  were 
not  worthy  of  it.  Though  they  are  praying  that  God  may  con¬ 
sider  them  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  they  fear  that  he  may  not 
deem  them  worthy  (i3-12).  They  tell  Paul  of  the  assertion,  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present,  and  the 
effect  which  it  had  both  on  the  faint-hearted  and  on  the  idlers; 
and  they  ask  advice  specifically  concerning  the  advent  of  the 
Lord  and  the  assembling  unto  him  (II  21).  It  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  that  “ those  who  labour  among  you”  (I  512)  had  informed 
the  idle  brethren  that  they  would  report  their  conduct  to  Paul; 
and  that  some  of  these  idlers  had  retorted  that  they  would  give 
no  heed  to  the  commands  of  Paul  by  letter  (II 314),  and  would  not 
even  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  expected  reply,  intimating  that 
they  could  not  be  sure  that  the  letter  would  be  genuine  (II  317). 

(2)  Place ,  Date ,  and  Purpose . — Such  a  letter  as  we  have  pos¬ 
tulated  will  have  been  sent  shortly  after  the  receipt  of  I.  The 
new  situation  which  it  recounts  is  not  new  in  kind  but  a  natural 
development  of  tendencies  present  during  the  visit  and  evident 
in  the  first  letter.  Hence  if  we  allow  two  or  three  weeks  for  I 
to  reach  Thessalonica,  a  week  for  the  preparation  of  the  reply, 
and  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  reply  to  get  to  Corinth,  then  an 
interval  between  I  and  II  of  five  to  seven  weeks  is  ample  enough 
to  account  for  the  situation  in  Thessalonica  suggested  by  II. 
Indeed,  apart  from  the  increased  discouragement  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted  and  the  continued  recalcitrance  of  some  of  the  idle  breth¬ 
ren,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  a  notable  change  in  the  church 
since  the  visit  of  Timothy.  Persecutions  are  still  going  on  (II  i4; 
cf.  217  33  ff*),  and  the  Jews  are  evidently  the  instigators  of  the 
same  (II  32);  the  endurance  of  the  converts  is  worthy  of  all 
praise  (II  i4);  and  the  increase  of  faith  and  love  (II  i3)  indicates 
not  a  large  growth  numerically  but  an  appreciative  recognition 
of  progress  in  things  essential,  the  fulfilment  in  part  of  the  prayer 
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in  I  312.  In  Corinth,  likewise,  the  situation  since  the  writing  of 
I  has  not  changed  materially;  Silas  and  Timothy  are  still  with 
Paul  (II  i1);  and  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  (Acts  175  ff  ),  those 
unrighteous  and  evil  men  whose  hearts  are  hardened  (II  32; 
cf.  I  2 14-1 6),  persists,  so  much  so  that  Paul  would  gladly  share  with 
the  converts  the  relief  which  the  Parousia  is  to  afford  (II  i7). 
On  the  whole,  then,  the  available  evidence  points  to  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  second  epistle  was  written  from  Corinth  in  the 
spring  of  50  a.d.  not  more  than  five  to  seven  weeks  after  the 
first  epistle. 

The  second  epistle  is  not  a  doctrinal  treatise  on  the  Anti¬ 
christ,  as  if  2 1-12  were  the  sole  point  of  the  letter,  but  a  practical 
exhortation,  written  by  request  and  designed  to  encourage  the 
faint-hearted  and  to  admonish  the  idlers.  The  description  of  the 
judgment  in  i6  %  the  allusions  to  the  premonitory  signs  in  23-8, 
and  the  characterisation  of  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  (29-12), 
placed  significantly  after  his  destruction  (2s),  are  manifestly 
intended  not  to  convey  new  information  but  to  encourage  the 
faint-hearted  by  reminding  them  of  his  oral  instructions, — an 
employment  of  teaching  for  practical  needs  which  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Paul,  as  the  passage  in  another  Macedonian  letter 
suggests  (Phil.  2 5  ff-).  In  reference  to  the  second  purpose  of  II, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  since  the  idleness  and  meddlesomeness 
have  increased,  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  the  injunctions  of 
I  (411-12  514)  by  the  severer  command  that  the  majority  hold 
aloof  from  the  idle  brethren,  avoid  association  with  them;  at 
the  same  time  it  is  significant  that  the  last  word  is  only  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  what  was  said  in  the  first  letter  (514),  with  an  added 
covert  admonition  of  the  somewhat  tactless  majority:  “Do  not 
regard  him  as  an  enemy  but  admonish  him  as  a  brother”  (II 315). 
To  encourage  the  faint-hearted  (II  i3-217)  and  to  warn  the  idlers 
(II  31*17)  is  the  two-fold  purpose  of  this  simple,  tactful,  pastoral 
letter. 

(3)  Contents . — After  the  superscription  (i1-2)  which  differs 
from  that  in  I  only  in  having  rjftco v  after  7 rarpi^  expressing  the 
sense'  of  common  fellowship  in  the  Father,  and  in  having  after 
elprjirq  the  usual  “from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ,”  making  explicit  the  source  of  divine  favour  and  spiritual 
prosperity,  Paul  enters  upon  the  thanksgiving  (i3"10)  and  closely 
related  prayer  (i11-12)  which  together  form  an  unbroken  sentence 
of  over  two  hundred  words,  liturgical  in  tone  and  designed  to 
encourage  the  faint-hearted.  In  spite  of  what  they  have  written, 
he  ought,  he  insists,  to  thank  God,  as  is  proper  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  because  their  faith  and  brotherly  love  abound,  so 
much  so  that  he  himself,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  is  boast¬ 
ing  everywhere  of  their  endurance  and  faith  in  the  midst  of  per¬ 
secutions.  They  need  not  worry  (though  the  brethren  as  a 
whole  are  addressed,  the  faint-hearted  are  chiefly  in  mind)  about 
their  future  salvation,  for  their  splendid  endurance  springing 
from  faith  is  positive  proof  that  God  the  righteous  judge  will, 
in  keeping  with  his  purpose,  deem  them  worthy  of  entrance  into 
the  kingdom,  on  behalf  of  which  they  as  well  as  he  are  suffering. 
It  will  not  always  be  well  with  their  persecutors,  for  God,  as 
righteous  in  judgment,  will  recompense  them  with  affliction,  as 
he  will  recompense  the  afflicted  converts  with  relief  from  the 
same,  a  relief  which  Paul  also  will  share.  God  will  do  so  at  the 
great  assize  (described  in  i7b'10  not  for  the  sake  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion  but  for  the  encouragement  of  the  believers)  when  the  wicked, 
those,  namely,  who  do  not  reverence  God  and  do  not  obey  the 
gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  will  receive  as  their  punishment  sepa¬ 
ration  forever  from  Christ,  on  the  very  day  when  the  righteous  in 
general  and  (with  an  eye  to  the  faint-hearted)  all  who  became 
believers  (for  the  converts  believed  the  gospel  addressed  to  them) 
will  be  the  ground  of  honour  and  admiration  accorded  to  Christ 
by  the  attendant  angels.  To  reach  this  happy  consummation, 
to  be  acquitted  in  that  day,  Paul  prays,  as  the  converts  likewise 
prayed,  that  God  will  fill  them  with  goodness  and  love,  in  order 
that  finally  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be  honoured  in 
virtue  of  what  they  are  and  they  may  be  honoured  in  virtue  of 
what  his  name  has  accomplished.  This  glorification  and  blessed 
consummation,  he  assures  them,  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
favour  of  our  God  and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (i3~12).  * 

A  little  impatient  that  they  have  forgotten  the  instructions 
which  he  had  given  them  orally  and  at  a  loss  to  understand  how 
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anything  he  had  said  in  the  Spirit,  orally,  or  in  his  previous  letter 
could  be  misconstrued  to  imply  that  he  was  responsible  for  the 
assertion  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present,  and  yet  recognising 
the  agitation  of  the  faint-hearted  by  reason  of  the  assertion,  and 
their  need  of  encouragement,  Paul  turns  to  the  specific  question 
put  to  him  “as  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  our 
assembling  unto  him”  and  exhorts  them  not  to  let  their  minds 
become  easily  unsettled  and  not  to  be  nervously  wrought  up  by 
the  assertion,  however  conveyed  and  by  whatever  means  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  actually  present. 
Allow  no  one  to  delude  you,  he  says,  into  such  a  belief  whatever 
means  may  be  employed.  Then  choosing  to  treat  the  question 
put,  solely  with  reference  to  the  assertion  and  ever  bearing  in 
mind  the  need  of  the  faint-hearted,  he  selects  from  the  whole  of 
his  previous  oral  teaching  on  times  and  seasons  only  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  serve  to  prove  that  the  assertion  is  mistaken,  and  re¬ 
minds  them  that  the  day  will  not  be  present  until  first  of  all  the 
apostasy  comes  and  there  is  revealed  a  definite  and  well-known 
figure  variously  characterised  as  the  man  of  lawlessness,  the  son 
of  destruction,  etc.,  allusions  merely  with  which  the  readers  are 
quite  familiar,  so  familiar  indeed  that  he  can  cut  short  the  char¬ 
acterisation,  and  appeal,  with  a  trace  of  impatience  at  their 
forgetfulness,  to  the  memory  of  the  readers  to  complete  the 
picture  (21-5). 

Turning  from  the  future  to  the  present,  he  explains  why  the 
apostasy  and  the  revelation  of  the  Anomos  are  delayed.  Though 
the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  far  distant, — for  there  has  already 
been  set  in  operation  the  secret  of  lawlessness  which  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  apostasy  and  revelation  of  the  Anomos , 
still  that  day  will  not  be  actually  present  until  that  which  re¬ 
strains  him  in  order  that  the  Anomos  may  be  revealed  only  at 
the  time  set  him  by  God,  or  the  person  who  now  restrains  him, 
is  put  out  of  the  way.  Then  and  not  till  then  will  the  Anomos  be 
revealed.  But  of  him  the  believers  need  have  no  fear,  for  the 
Lord  will  destroy  him;  indeed  his  Parousia ,  inspired  by  Satan 
and  attended  by  outward  signs  and  inward  deceit  prompted  by 
falsehood  and  unrighteousness,  is  intended  not  for  believers  but 
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for  unbelievers.  These  are  destined  to  destruction,  like  the  son 
of  destruction  himself,  because  they  have  destroyed  themselves 
by  refusing  to  welcome  the  heavenly  guest,  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  designed  to  awaken  within  them  the  love  for  the  truth 
which  is  essential  to  their  salvation.  As  a  consequence  of  their 
refusal,  God  as  righteous  judge  is  bound  himself  (for  it  is  he 
and  not  Satan  or  the  Anomos  who  is  in  control)  to  send  them  an 
inward  working  to  delude  them  into  believing  the  falsehood,  in 
order  that  at  the  day  of  judgment  they  might  be  condemned,  all 
of  them,  on  the  ground  that  they  believed  not  the  truth  but  con¬ 
sented  to  unrighteousness  (26-12). 

With  a  purposed  repetition  of  i3,  Paul  emphasises  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  thank  God  for  them,  notwithstanding  their  discouraged 
utterances,  because,  as  he  had  said  before  (I  i4  ff*),  they  are 
beloved  and  elect,  chosen  of  God  from  everlasting,  called  and 
destined  to  obtain  the  glory  of  Christ.  As  beloved  and  elect, 
they  should  have  no  fear  about  their  ultimate  salvation  and  no 
disquietude  by  reason  of  the  assertion  that  the  day  is  present, 
but  remembering  the  instructions,  received  orally  and  in  his  let¬ 
ter,  should  stand  firm  and  hold  those  teachings.  Aware  however 
that  divine  power  alone  can  make  effective  his  appeal,  and  aware 
that  righteousness,  guaranteed  by  the  Spirit,  is  indispensable  to 
salvation,  Paul  prays  that  Christ  and  God,  who  in  virtue  of  their 
grace  had  already  commended  their  love  to  Christians  in  the 
death  of  Christ  and  had  granted  them  through  the  Spirit  inward 
assurance  of  salvation  and  hope  for  the  ultimate  acquisition  of 
the  glory  of  Christ,  may  grant  also  to  the  faint-hearted  that  same 
assurance  and  strengthen  them  in  words  and  works  of  righteous¬ 
ness  (213"17). 

With  these  words  of  encouragement  to  the  faint-hearted,  he 
turns  to  the  case  of  the  idle  brethren.  Wishing  to  get  their  will¬ 
ing  obedience,  he  appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  all  in  requesting 
prayer  for  himself  and  his  cause,  and  commends  their  faith. 
Referring  to  some  remarks  in  their  letter,  he  observes  that  if  the 
idlers  are  disposed  to  excuse  themselves  on  the  ground  that  the 
tempter  is  too  strong  for  them,  they  must  remember  that  Christ 
is  really  to  be  depended  on  to  give  them  power  to  resist  tempta- 
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tion.  Inasmuch  as  they  have  in  Christ  this  power,  Paul  in  the 
same  Christ  avows  his  faith  in  them  that  they  will  gladly  do 
what  he  commands;  indeed  they  are  even  now  doing  so.  But 
to  make  his  appeal  effective,  the  aid  of  Christ  is  indispensable, 
— the  power  that  will  awaken  in  them  a  sense  of  God’s  love  and 
of  the  possession  of  that  adequate  endurance  which  is  inspired 
by  Christ  (31'5)*  Having  thus  tactfully  prepared  the  way,  he 
takes  up  directly  the  question  of  the  idlers.  He  commands  the 
brethren  as  a  whole  to  keep  aloof  from  every  brother  who  lives 
as  an  idler,  a  command  issued  not  on  his  own  authority  but  on 
that  of  the  name  of  Christ.  He  is  at  pains  to  say  that  he  is  urg¬ 
ing  nothing  new,  and  gently  prepares  for  the  repetition  of  the 
original  instruction  by  referring  to  the  way  in  which  he  worked 
to  support  himself  when  he  was  with  them,  so  as  to  free  them 
from  any  financial  burden,  strengthening  the  reference  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  although  he  was  entitled  to  a  stipend  as  an 
apostle  of  Christ,  he  waived  the  right  in  order  that  his  self- 
sacrificing  labour  might  be  an  example  to  them.  Then  after 
explaining  the  occasion  of  the  present  command,  he  enjoins  the 
idlers,  impersonally  and  indirectly  and  with  a  tactfully  added 
“we  exhort,”  to  work  and  earn  their  own  living  with  no  agita¬ 
tion  about  the  day  of  the  Lord.  With  a  broad  hint  to  the  ma¬ 
jority  as  to  their  attitude  to  the  idle  brethren,  he  faces  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  idlers.  These 
recalcitrants  are  to  be  designated;  there  is  to  be  no  association 
with  them.  But  the  purpose  of  the  discipline  is  repentance  and 
reform.  Once  more  the  majority  are  warned:  “Do  not  treat 
him  as  an  enemy  but  warn  him  as  a  brother”  (36-15).  Since  the 
command  alone  may  not  succeed  in  restoring  peace  to  the  brother¬ 
hood,  Paul  finally  prays  that  Christ,  the  Lord  of  peace,  may  give 
them  a  sense  of  inward  religious  peace,  and  that  too  continually 
in  every  circumstance  of  life  (316).  Anticipating  that  some  of 
the  idlers  may  excuse  their  refusal  to  listen  to  Paul’s  letters  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  not  his  own,  Paul  underscores  the  fact 
that  he  is  wont  to  write  at  the  end  a  few  words  in  his  own  hand 
(317).  The  benediction  closes  the  pastoral  letter  (318). 

(4)  Religious  Convictions . — The  religious  convictions  expressed 
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or  implied  in  II  are  Pauline.  As  in  I  so  in  II,  the  apocalyptic 
and  the  mystic  are  both  attested.  Though  the  former  element 
is  more  obvious  because  of  the  circumstances,  the  latter  is  pres¬ 
ent  as  an  equally  essential  part  of  the  gospel,  “our  gospel”  (214), 
to  use  the  characteristic  designation  of  the  convictions  that  he 
had  held  for  over  seventeen  years.  Central  is  the  conviction, 
inherited  by  Paul  from  the  early  church  (cf.  Acts  236)  and  con¬ 
stant  with  him  to  the  end  (Phil.  211),  that  Jesus  is  Christ  and 
Lord.  Of  the  names  that  recur,  Our  (The)  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(2i.  14.  i6  3s;  ji.  2  2i2  36.  i2)?  our  (The)  Lord  Jesus  (i8* 12;  i7) 
Christ  (35)  and  The  Lord  (i9  22-  13  31*  3- 4- 6- 16- 16),  the  last, 
6  fcvpioSj  is  characteristic  of  II  as  compared  with  I  (cf.  II  31"5 
with  Phil.  41"5).  Though  there  is  no  explicit  mention  either  of 
his  death  (cf.  216)  or  of  his  resurrection,  the  fact  that  he  is  Lord 
and  Christ  presupposes  both  that  he  is  raised  from  the  dead  and 
that  he  is  soon  to  usher  into  the  kingdom  of  God  all  those  who 
have  been  deemed  worthy  (i5).  This  day  of  the  Lord  (22)  is  not 
actually  present,  as  some  had  asserted,  but  it  is  not  far  distant  (27). 
In  that  day  (i10),  when  the  Lord  comes  (21)  or  is  revealed  from 
heaven  (i7),  he  will  destroy  the  Anomos  (2s),  execute  judgment 
on  unbelievers  (i6-  8_9),  the  doomed  (29*12),  by  removing  them 
eternally  from  his  presence;  and  will  bring  salvation  (210*  13) 
and  glory  (214)  to  all  believers  (i10),  those,  namely,  who  have 
welcomed  the  love  for  the  truth  (210)  and  have  believed  the  gospel 
preached  to  them  (i10  214)  when  they  were  called  (i11  214). 

The  exalted  Lord  does  not  however  confine  his  Messianic  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  day  of  his  coming;  he  is  already  at  work  in  the 
present.  To  him  either  alone  (3s-  16)  or  with  the  Father  (216), 
prayer  is  addressed;  and  from  him  with  the  Father  come  grace 
(i2  212*  16)  and  peace  (i2;  cf.  316);  he  is  with  the  believers  (316), 
the  faithful  Lord  who  strengthens  them  and  guards  them  from 
the  Evil  One  (3s)  and  gives  them  an  eternal  encouragement, 
good  hope,  and  endurance  (216  35).  In  these  passages  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  tell  whether  Paul  is  thinking  of  the  Lord  who  is 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  (Rom.  834)  or  of  the  Lord  who  is  in  the 
believers  (Rom.  810).  However  that  may  be,  it  is  important  to 
observe  that  the  Lord  to  Paul  is  not  only  the  being  enthroned 
with  God  and  ready  to  appear  at  the  last  day  for  j'udgment  and 
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salvation  but  also,  and  this  is  distinctive,  the  permanent  in¬ 
dwelling  power  unto  righteousness,  the  ground  of  assurance  that 
the  elect  and  called  will  enter  into  the  glory  to  be  revealed,  the 
first  fruits  of  which  they  now  enjoy.  And  this  distinctive  ele¬ 
ment  underlies  the  utterances  of  this  epistle,  especially  of  i11"12 
and  21*-17.  It  is  the  indwelling  Lord  in  whom  the  church  of  the 
Thessalonians  exist  (i1),  in  whom  also  Paul  has  his  confidence 
in  reference  to  the  readers  (34)  and  gives  his  command  and  ex¬ 
hortation  (312).  The  same  Lord  within  inspires  the  gospel  (31) 
and  equips  the  persecuted  with  an  endurance  that  is  adequate 
(3  s).  It  is  the  Spirit,  to  whom  equally  with  the  Lord  Paul  as¬ 
cribes  the  divine  operations,  that  accounts  for  the  charismata 
(22)  and  prompts  consecration  to  God  and  faith  in  the  truth  (213). 
And  it  is  either  the  Spirit  or  the  Lord  who  is  the  means  by  which 
God  fills  the  readers  with  goodness  and  love  ( iv  Bvvdfia,  i11; 
cf.  iv  Oeco  i1). 

Faith  in  Jesus  the  Christ  and  Lord  (i3-  4-  u)  or  faith  in  the 
gospel  (i10  213)  which  he  inspires  (31)  and  which  Paul  pro¬ 
claims  (i10  214)  is  the  initial  conviction  that  distinguishes  the 
believers  (i10)  from  the  Jews  (32)  and  all  others  who  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  lie  of  the  Anomos  with  its  unrighteousness  (29"12). 
This  faith  is  apparently  prompted  by  the  Spirit,  the  heavenly 
guest  that  seeks  to  stir  within  the  soul  the  love  for  the  truth 
unto  salvation  (210)  and  that  inspires  the  consecration  of  the 
individual  body  and  soul  to  God,  and  faith  in  the  truth  of  the 
gospel  (213).  To  be  sure,  the  love  for  the  truth  may  not  be  wel¬ 
comed;  in  that  case,  God  who  controls  the  forces  of  evil,  Satan 
and  his  instrument  the  Anomos ,  himself  sends  an  inward  work¬ 
ing  to  delude  the  unbelievers  into  believing  the  lie,  so  that  their 
condemnation  follows  of  moral  necessity;  for  they  themselves 
are  responsible  for  being  in  the  category  of  the  lost.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  are  heeded,  then  the 
activities  of  the  Spirit  continue  in  believers;  a  new  power  (i11) 
enters  into  their  life  to  abide  permanently,  a  power  whose  pres¬ 
ence  is  manifested  not  only  in  extraordinary  phenomena  (22) 
but  in  ethical  fruits  such  as  (cf.  Gal.  5s2  f-,  1  Cor.  131  %  and 
Rom.  126  ff-)  love  (the  work  of  faith  i11),  brotherly  love  (i3  315), 
peace  (316),  goodness  (i11),  encouragement  (216),  hope  (216),  en- 
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durance  (3s  i4),  and,  in  fact,  every  good  work  and  word  (217) ;  and 
a  power  unto  righteousness  that  insures  the  verdict  of  acquittal 
at  the  last  day  (i5-  u),  and  the  entrance  into  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom,  foretastes  of  which  the  believer  even  now  enjoys. 

Since  there  are  no  errorists  in  Thessalonica,  such  as  are  to  be 
found  later  in  Colossse  dethroning  Christ  from  his  supremacy, 
there  is  no  occasion  for  an  express  insistence  upon  his  pfe-emi- 
nence.  It  is  thus  noteworthy  in  II  not  only  that  the  Lordship 
of  Jesus  is  conspicuous  but  also  that  in  216  as  in  Gal.  i1  he  is 
named  before  the  Father.  There  are  no  Judaists  in  Thessalonica; 
hence  it  is  not  significant  that  the  categories  prominent  in  Gala¬ 
tians  (a  letter  which  Zahn,  McGiffert,  Bacon,  Lake,  and  others 
put  before  I  and  II),  namely,  law,  justification,  works,  etc.,  are 
absent  from  II  as  from  I.  Furthermore,  since  the  situation  does 
not  demand  a  reference  to  the  historical  or  psychological  origin 
of  Sin,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  hear  nothing  either  in  II  or 
in  I  of  Sin,  Adam,  Flesh.  In  fact,  it  happens  that  in  II  there 
is  no  explicit  mention  either  of  the  death  or  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  What  is  emphasised  in  II  along  with  the  apocalyptic 
is  the  indwelling  power  of  the  Lord  or  the  Spirit,  the  source  of 
the  moral  life  and  the  ground  of  assurance  not  only  of  election 
from  eternity  but  also  of  future  salvation  (i5- 11-12  213-17),  an 
emphasis  to  be  expected  in  a  letter  one  of  the  two  purposes  of 
which  is  to  encourage  those  whose  assurance  of  salvation  was 
wavering. 

(5)  Disposition. — The  second  letter  may  thus  be  divided: 

I.  Superscription  i1-2 

A.  Encouraging  the  Faint-hearted  i3-217 

II.  Thanksgiving  and  Prayer  i3-12 

(1)  Assurance  of  Salvation  i3-10 

(2)  Prayer  for  Righteousness  i11-12 

III.  Exhortation  21-12 

(1)  Why  the  Day  is  not  present  21"8 

(2)  Destruction  of  the  Anomos  2 8 

(3)  Parousia  of  the  Anomos  only  for  the 
doomed  2 9-12 
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IV.  Thanksgiving,  Command,  and  Prayer  213-17 

(1)  Assurance  of  Salvation  213"14 

(2)  Hold  fast  to  Instructions  215 

(3)  Prayer  for  Encouragement  and  Righteous¬ 
ness  216-17 

B.  Warning  the  Idlers  31'17 


V. 

Finally  31-5 

Transition  to  the  Idlers 

VI. 

Command  and  Exhortation  3 6-1 5 

The  Case  of  the  Idlers 

VII. 

Prayer  for  Peace  316 

VIII. 

Salutation  317 

IX. 

Benediction  318 

§  IV.  LANGUAGE  AND  PERSONAL  EQUATION 

(1)  Words. — The  vocabulary  of  the  letters  is  Pauline.  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  words  either  in  I  or  in  II  which  are  not  found  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.,  or  which  are  found  either  in  I  or  in  II  and  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul  (the  Pastoral  Epistles 
not  being  counted  as  Pauline),  indicates  not  that  the  language 
is  not  Pauline,  but  that  Paul’s  vocabulary  is  not  exhausted  in 
any  or  all  of  the  ten  letters  here  assumed  as  genuine.  Taking 
the  text  of  WH.  as  a  basis,  we  find  in  I  about  362  words  (includ¬ 
ing  30  particles  and  15  prepositions)  and  in  II  about  250  words 
(including  26  particles  and  14  prepositions).  Of  this  total  vo¬ 
cabulary  of  about  612  words,  146  (including  20  particles  and  13 
prepositions)  are  found  both  in  I  and  in  II. 

Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  362  words  in  I  (about 
82  per  cent)  and  215  of  the  250  words  in  II  (about  86  per  cent) 
are  found  also  in  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles  of  Paul  (i.  e. 
Rom.  1,  2  Cor.  Gal.).  If  we  added  to  the  299  words  of  I  some 
19  words  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles  but 
found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity  (i.  e.  Eph. 
Phil.  Col.  Phile.),  then  318  of  the  362  words  in  I  (about  88  per 
cent)  would  appear  to  be  Pauline;  and  similarly  if  we  added  to 
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the  215  words  of  II  some  7  words  not  found  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Major  Epistles  but  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Epistles  of 
the  Captivity,  then  222  of  the  250  words  in  PKabout  89  per  cent) 
would  appear  to  be  Pauline. 

Of  the  146  words  common  to  I  and  II  all  but  4  are  also  found  in  one 
or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles.  These  4  are  OeaaaXovcxsOs  I  i1  II  i1 
(Acts  204  27s);  xaTeuQuvsiv  I  311  II  3®  (Lk.  i79);  ep6)T<£v  I  41  512  II  21 
(Phil.  4s;  Gospels,  Acts,  1,  2  Jn.);  and  xsptxofyccc;  I  59  II  214  (Eph.  i14; 
Heb.  1039 1  Pet.  29). — The  19  words  in  I  and  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Cap¬ 
tivity  but  not  in  the  Major  Epistles  are  dywv  22  (Phil.  Col.  Past.); 
dcxp 52  (Eph.);  dx4%ea6at  43  522  (Phil.  Phile.  dcizixeiv;  Past.  dcx4%- 
eaGai);  a[X£[JixToq  313  (Phil.);  86;  218  (Phil.);  Iptox^v  41  (II,  Phil.); 
GaXxeiv  2 7  (Eph.  529);  Q(i5pa?  5 8  (Eph.);  xa6s68etv  5®*  7-  10  (Eph.); 
xaxaXefxetv  31  (Eph.);  pLeG6axecGai  57  (Eph.);  xappirjacd^eaQat  22  (Eph.); 
xspixe9aXa£a  5 8  (Eph.);  xepixofrjaiq  5 9  (II,  Eph.);  xX*qpo9op£a  i5  (Col.); 
xpdqjaan;  25  (Phil.);  a^svvuvoti  519  (Eph.);  <?iX(xxoc  22  (Phil.);  and 
Dxspexxeptcraou  310  513  (Eph.  320). — The  7  words  in  II  and  in  the  Epistles 
of  the  Captivity  but  not  in  the  Major  Epistles  are  alpecaGai  213  (Phil.); 
dxdTT)  210  (Col.  Eph.);  ev^pysta  29-  11  (Phil.  Col.  Eph.);  epwTqcv  21 
(I,  Phil.);  laxbq  i9  (Eph.);  xpaTetv  215  (Col.);  and  xepixofyctq  214  (I, 
Eph.). — Of  these  19+7  =  26  words,  two  are  common  to  I  and  II  (epojT^v 
and  xeptxofyacc;) ;  and  four  others  are  distinctively  Pauline,  in  that  they 
do  not  occur  in  the  N.  T.  apart  from  Paul  (evipysca;  GdXxsiv;  xspi- 
xs9ocXata;  and  uxepexxeptaaou). 

Of  the  44  (362—  318=44)  words  of  I  which  are  not  found  in 
'the  Major  Epistles  or  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity,  20  are 
also  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  22  are  found  elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul,  and  2  are  common  to  I  and 
II.  Again,  of  the  28  (250—222  =  28)  words  of  II  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Major  Epistles  or  in  the  Epistles  of  the  Captivity, 
10  are  also  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  16  are  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul,  and  2  are  common 
to  II  and  I. 

In  the  subjoined  lists,  an  asterisk  indicates  that  the  word  is  not 
found  in  the  Lxx. 

(a)  Words  in  I  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.:  dpi^xTuc;  210  523; 
dcvapiveev  i10;  *  dcxop9av^eaGac  217;  dcTocxToq  514;  exBtwxetv  215;  evopx^etv 
527>  ^TQXe^at  1 8;  *Geo8f8axToq  49;  x4Xsuapi.a  418;  *xoXaxfa  25;  6Xty6- 
4UX°S  514;  fcXoTeXiQS  522;  6p.e£peaGat  28;  5crfo><;  210;  xepiXsfxeaQat  415-  17; 
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*  xpoxd o^ecv  22>  *  aafoeaGac  33;  *  cupi9uXeT>j9  214;  TP0969  27;  and  6 xe p- 
pa(vetv  46. 

(6)  Words  in  II  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.:  *aTaxTetv  37;  dcT-dcx.- 
tg><;  36-  n;  *evBetYpia  i6;  evBo§^eaOat  i10-  12;  evx.auxaa0ai  i4;  *xaXo- 
xoieiv  313;  xsptepY^eoGat  311;  airjpieioOaGat  314;  Tfvecv  i9;  and  uxepau$- 
dvsaGxc  i3. 

(c)  Words  in  I  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul:  ’AOij- 

VQK31;  a?9v£$cos  53;  dXir)Gtv6<;  i9;  213;  dxdv-rqat*;  417;  *dpxdy- 

YeXoq  416;  dc<pdXeta  53;  sicoBo?  i9  21;  fjcux^stv  411;  XTaaGac  44; 
6X6xXY]po<;  523;  xapapiuGsIaGac  211  514;  Totyapouv  4®;  Bpp^etv  22;  wBfv 
53;  dcvT^/eaGat  514;  YaaTrjp  $3;  Bta[xapr6psaQat  4®;  IvavTfoq  215;  491c- 
ardvac  53;  vifaeiv  5®-  8;  and  xapayyeXfa  42.  The  last  seven  words  are  in 
I,  in  one  or  more  of  the  Pastorals,  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Paul. 

(d)  Words  in  II  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul: 
dvacpetv  28;  dxoaTaafa  23;  dToxoq  32;  8  foci]  1°;  extauvaywT'iQ  21;  GposZaGac 
22;  xaTa?touv  i5;  pupistcQat  37;  aaXe6ecv  22;  oigaopwc  24;  9X6?  i8;  d^couv 
i11;  Ixt9dveta  28;  fjauxfo  312;  xpfat?  i5  and  22.  The  last  five  words 
are  in  II,  in  one  or  more  of  the  Pastorals,  and  4xt9dveca  excepted,  else¬ 
where  in  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  While  ix^dveca  appears 
elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  in  the  Pastorals,  the  phrase  in  II  2 8  i)  iiutcptiveia 
zf}<;  xa povalaq  cc6zou  is  unique  in  the  Gk.  Bib. 

( e )  Words  common  to  I  and  II  and  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Paul:  QecaaXovcxe6<;  I  i*II  i1  (Acts  204  27s)  and  xai:euG6vetv 
I  311  II  35  (Lk.  i79). 

None  of  the  words  in  the  five  lists  above  can  be  strictly  called  un- 
Pauline. 

Attention  has  often  been  called  to  the  consideration  that  II 
contains  very  few  words  which  are  found  in  Paul  but  not  else¬ 
where  in  the  N.  T.,  except  such  as  it  has  in  common  with  I.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  criterion  applied  to  I  demonstrates 
that  II  is  relatively  better  off  than  I  in  this  respect.  Apart  from 
the  two  words  common  to  I  and  II  which  are  found  elsewhere  in 
Paul  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  ( eirifiapelv  I  29  II  3s  2 
Cor.  25  and  no^Oo?  I  29  II  3s  2  Cor.  n27),  there  are  only  12  of 
the  216  words  in  I  (362  —  146  common  =  216)  and  8  of  the  104 
words  in  II  (250-146  common  =  104)  which  are  found  else¬ 
where  in  Paul  but  not  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T. 

(a)  Words  found  in  I  and  Paul  (except  II)  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
N.T.:  &Ytti)ff6vT)  313  (Rom.  i42 Cor. 71);  dBtaXsi'xTox;  i3213517  (Rom.  i9); 
IxBtxog  4®  (Rom.  134);  e&axiqpiBvax;  412  (Rom.  1313 1  Cor.  1440);  OdXxecv 
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2 7  (Eph.  529)  xd8o<;  46  (Rom.  i26  Col.  3  s);  xsptxegxxXcda  (5*  Eph.  617); 
xXeovsxxsiv  46  (2  Cor.  211  72  i217-  18);  xpoXdyeiv  34  (2  Cor.  132  Gal.  521); 
aziyetv  31*  5  (1  Cor.  912  137);  Dxepexxepmaoij  310  513  (Eph.  320);  and 
<?tXoTipL£taOat  411  (Rom.  1520  2  Cor.  59). 

(b)  Words  found  in  II  and  Paul  (except  I)  but  not  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.:  dyaGwau vrj  i11  (Rom.  is14  Gal.  522  Eph.  59);  ecxep  i8  (Rom.ter 

I  Cor.bi8  2  Cor.  53);  ev^pyeta  29-  11  (Eph.  Phil.  Col.);  oTdXXeaGat  3® 
(2  Cor.  820);  auvavapdyvuaGac  3 14  (1  Cor.  5®-  n);  and  5xepa(pea0ac  2 4 
(2  Cor.  127). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  vocabulary  of  I  is  relatively  somewhat 
richer  than  II  in  specifically  Pauline  words,  if  we  reckon  as 
specific  such  words  as  are  found  in  I  and  II  (apart  from  words 
common  to  both)  and  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.,  but  elsewhere 
chiefly  in  Paul  including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles. 

(a)  Words  found  in  I  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  elsewhere  chiefly 
in  Paul  including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles,  II  being  excepted: 
dyvostv413;  dxaGapafoc  2347;  dvaxXiqpouv  2ie;  d^ioq  212;  dpioxeiv  24- 15  41; 
daOevrjg  514;  BoxtpidlUtv  24;  BoaXeuetv  i9;  eTBwXov  i9;  eip-qvedetv  513; 
ixXoyT)  i4;  e^ouGevecv  520;  exetxa417;  excxoQstv38;  etixaptazCa  3 9;  xaGdxsp 
2n  2«-  12  45;  y.<z6%r}atq  219;  pLeTaScSdvac  28;  (j.ciHQTfc  i8  214;  [xvefa  i2  3“; 
vtjxioc;  27;  xsptaaoxipax;  217;  %ozi  2s;  auvepybq  32;  CiaTlpYjpia  310;  and 
96&veiv  218  415. 

(b)  Words  found  in  II  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  elsewhere  chiefly 
in  Paul  including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles,  I  being  excepted: 
dvesiq  I7;  dvixeaQat  i4;  dxoxdXu^tS  i7;  ivtazdvai  22;  evxaxeiv  313; 
IJaxaTav  2s;  edSoxfa  i11;  xaTapysiv  28;  xX^atq  i11;  and  vouq  22. 

( c )  Words  common  to  I  and  II,  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  elsewhere 
chiefly  in  Paul  including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles,  may  here 
be  added:  dytacpLd?  I  4s-4- 7 II  213;  dcvraxoStSdvac  I  3®  II  i8;  ecus  I  510 

II  215;  IvepyetaQat  I  213  II  27;  Ixtaxo Xf;  I  527  II  22-  15  314-  17;  GX^stv  I 
34  II  i6* 7;  edBoxetv  I  2 8  31  II  212;  xdxoc;  1 13  2 9  3®  II  3s;  vouGexecv  I  512- 14 
II  315;  <5XeQpo<;  I  53  II  i9;  xapdxXiqat?  I  23  II  218;  xXeovd^etv  I  312  II  i3; 
and  aTQxetv  I  3 9 II  215. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  vocabulary  of  I  is  Pauline; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  with  justice  of  II.  Even  when  the 
literary  resemblances  between  I  and  II  are  taken  into  account,  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that  of  the  146  words  common  to  I  and  II 
all  but  four  are  to  be  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles  of 
Paul;  and  that  two  of  these  four  recur  in  one  or  more  of  the  Epis¬ 
tles  of  the  Captivity,  the  remaining  two  being  OecraaXovLfceik, 
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and  the  good  Lxx.  word  fcarevdvveiv.  Nageli’s  estimate  of  the 
vocabulary  of  II  is  at  least  not  an  overstatement:  “Taking  it  on 
the  whole,  the  lexical  situation  of  this  letter  yields  nothing  es¬ 
sential  either  for  the  affirmation  or  for  the  negation  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  authenticity5’  ( Wortschatz  des  Paulus ,  1905,  80). 

(2)  Phrases . — More  significant  than  the  vocabulary  of  I  and 
II  are  the  phrases  and  turns  of  thought.  Two  groups  have  been 
compiled,  one  in  which  the  phrases  are  apparently  unique,  the 
other  in  which  they  are  more  or  less  specifically  Pauline.  The 
lists  are  not  exhaustive,  but  the  impression  conveyed  by  them 
is  that  as  with  the  vocabulary  so  with  the  phrases  the  resource¬ 
ful  mind  of  Paul  is  at  work. 

In  the  following  lists,  an  asterisk  indicates  that  the  phrase  is  appar¬ 
ently  not  in  the  Lxx.;  Lxx.  =  reminiscence  from  the  Lxx.;  and  Lxx.  cit.  = 
a  citation  from  the  Lxx. 

(1)  Unique  Phrases . — {a)  Phrases  in  I  but  not  elsewhere  in  N.  T.: 
*ap.a  g6v  417  510;  btbovat  xveup.a  48  (Lxx.);  *el<;Tbv  Sva  511;  ^xxpoaGsv 
with  divine^names  i3  219  39- 13;  *  sv  (Sdtpet  elvat  26;  *  spa>T$v  xal  xapaxaXetv 
41  (Papyri);  * s^eiv  sYgoSov  xp6g  Ttva  i9;  xaOdtxsp  otbaTe  211  (cf.  xa06)<; 
otbaTe  22*  6  34);  *xpb<;  xatpbv  &paq  217  (Latinism  in  xotvr}?);  *0eb<; 
fyov  xal  dtXiQ0tv6<;  i9;  xaTeu0uvetv  tyJv  bbbv  *jup6<;  311  (Lxx.);  *f)  6pyi)  f) 
ep/op.6viq  i10;  f)  Tclaziq  f)  xpb<;  Tbv  0e6v  I8;  ol  xepiXetx6p.svot  416-  17; 
*xpdtGGetv  t<&  Ybca  411  (classic);  *  GaXxly$  0eou  (apocalyptic?  cf.  1  Cor. 
IS52);  aT&pavo<;  xaux^Gsox;  219  (Lxx.);  *ulol  •rjpipa?  s5,  The  next  two 
may  have  been  coined  by  Paul:  *bx6xo?  deydxiQq  i3  and 
uxopLovb  Tqq  iXidZoq  i3.  The  following  have  a  distinctively  Pauline 
flavour:  Stoc  tou  Tyjgou  414;  bid  tou  xupfou  Trjaou  42;  sv  tw  0sg>  -fyx&v  22; 
Iv  Gstji  xaTp{  i2;  ol  vexpol  Iv  xpcgt<£  416  (cf.  1  Cor.  1518  Rev.  1413);  and 
ol  xoip/r;0lvTe<;  bid  tou  Tqgou  414. 

(b)  Phrases  in  II,  but  not  elsewhere  in  N.  T. :  *bcb6vat  Ixb^afv  Ttvt 
i8;  *lx  jaIgou  y£vsG0at  27;  Iv  xavTl  Tp6xq>  318  (cf.  Phil.  I18);  euboxsiv 
Ttvt  212  (Lxx.);  *e6%aptGTetv  69sQ.op.ev  Is  213;  f)yecG0at  69  318  (Lxx.) ; 
*GTiqp^eiv  xal  <puXdGGstv  3s;  *tIvscv  bCxiqv  i9  (classic);  * dexd-nj  dcbtxfaq 
210;  *  dtTOxoc;  xal  xovrjp6<;  3s;  *lvl pyeca  xXdvrjs  211;  xaTsuOuvstv  Ta<; 
xapbfaq  3s  (Lxx.);  * xeptxaTstv  dkdxTox;  38-  n;  * xtGTe6etv  Tfj  dtXiq0et(?  212; 
*xtGTs6etv  Ttp  ^e6bet  211;  *x(gti<;  dXYj0s(a<;  213  (cf.  Phil,  i27);  *GaXsu0YjvKt 
dtxb  tou  V069  22.  The  influence  of  apocalyptic  may  be  felt  in  *  d'yysXoc 
BuvdepLSGx;  i7;  dveXet  Tcp  xve6p.aTt  tou  GT6p.aT0<;  28  (Lxx.);  *6  av0po)x*o<; 
TY39  dvop.fa'9 '23;  b  dtvTtxefp.evo<;  xtX.  24  (Lxx.  in  part);  dexb  ir^q  b6$Yj<;  t^<; 
?gxuo<;  i9  (Lxx. cit.);  Ixc9dcveca  tv )q  xapouGfccs  28;  *b  xa tI^wv  dcpTt  27; 
*Tb  xaTl^ov  26;  *Tb  p.uGTv;piov  T739  devopdas  27;  oXeGpo?  ah5vto<;  i9;  oTav 
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xtX.  i10  (Lxx.  in  part).  The  following  may  have  been  coined  by 
Paul:  *f)  dydiz yj  *nj<;  dXiqOefos  210;  *4Xxl<;  dyaQ-f]  218;  euboxfa  dya- 
0g)c6v tqs  i11;  Tb  piapTOpcov  -fjpiwv  i10  {cf.  euotyyiX tov  214 );  *  xapdxXiqatq 
alo)v( a  216;  *Tp4xeiv  xal  $o$d£ec0ai  31;  *ij  uxopiovT)  tou  xP^tou  36*  The 
following  have  a  distinctively  Pauline  flavour:  *ev  0eqj  xaTpl  fjpttov  i1; 
*t b  eOocyyiX tov  tou  xupfou  ^pioiv  Ttqcou  i8;  b  0eb<;  b  xaT^p  TjpLoiv  218;  *  b 
xOptoq  Tij<;  eipiQVTji;  318  {cf.  I  523);  and  xiaTbq  B4  eotiv  6  x6pco<;  33. 

(c)  Phrases  in  I  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.,  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul : 
Sl/eaOat  Tbv  \6yov  i6  213;  ev  ptiaq)  cum  gen.  27;  xa06>s  o’cbaTe  22‘  6  34; 
X6yoq  dxotfe  213;  6  xetpd^ov  3®;  ulol  <?(i>t6<;  56. 

{d)  Phrases  in  II  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.,  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul: 
dvO’wv  210;  diz’  dpxqq  213;  dxb  xpocwxou  i9  (Lxx.  cit.);  bibbvai  efpiQVTQV 
318;  btxai' a  xpfai<;  i6  {cf.  Rom.  25);  ev  dbYCoeapt.^  xve6ptaT0<;  213  (1  Pet. 
i2);  ev  xupl  <pXoy6<;  i8  (Lxx.);  ev  rfi  f)ptip$  exefvfl  i10  (Lxx.  cit.);  epyw  xal 
X6y(p  217;  eaGfetv  (SfpTov  38-  I2;  xpaxeiv  t dq  xapa36aet<;  215  {cf.  1  Cor.  n2); 
xdvT£<;  ol  xiOTeuaavTe<;  i10;  6  ulbq  Tijq  dxwXetaq  23. 

{e)  Phrases  common  to  I  and  II,  but  not  elsewhere  in  N.  T. :  dBeX^ol 
^yaxTjpiivoc  &xb  tou  Oeou  (xupfou)  I  i4  II  213  (Lxx.  with  Paul’s  dBeXipof); 
gc6toI  ydp  oi'Socts  I  21  32  52  II  37;  ev  0e<p  xaTpl  (‘fjpitov)  I  i1  II  i1  and  ev 
xupfrp  T.  X.  I  i1  II  x1 312  (ev  is  distinctively  Pauline);  epuTupiev  $1  upia<; 
dbeXipof  I  512  II  21  (for  xapaxaXoup,ev,  due  to  infrequent  use  of  epoyuqcv  in 
Paul);  xal  Y“P  °Te  I  34  II  310J  (*cb)  epYov  Orifc)  ttferewq  I  i3  II  i12; 
a6xb<;  b  xGptoq  I  311  416  II  216  316  {cf.  Rom.  818- 28  1  Cor.  1528  2  Cor.  810  N). 

(/)  Phrases  common  to  I  and  II,  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.,  but  not 
elsewhere  in  Paul:  a6xb<;  b  0e6<;  I  311  523  II  218  (Rev.  213);  xal  Sta  touto 
(I  2 18 II  211);  b  X6yo<;  tou  xupfou  I  i8  (415)  II  31  {cf.  Col.  316);  vuxxbq  xal 
ijuipccq  I  29  II  38;  xpoae^xeaOe  xepl  ‘fjpiwv  I  525  II  31  (Heb.  1318;  cf. 
Col.  42). 

(2)  Pauline  Phrases. — {a)  Phrases  in  I  and  Paul  except  II  but  not 
elsewhere  in  N.  T.  Unless  otherwise  indicated,  they  are  found  in  one  or 
more  of  the  Major  Epistles:  axa£  xal  bfo  218  (Phil.  416;  Lxx.);  el<;  xev6v 
35;  4v  xavr(  518;  ev  xoXXcp  (xoXXfj)  i6*  8  22*  17  exl  t&v  xpoaeuxwv  i2;  dp- 
4axeiv  0e4>  24-15  41;  bed  tou  xupfou  fjpLdiv  T.  X.  59;  4v  (piXrjpiaTC  &y(q>  520; 
elvat  cbv  xupfrp  417  (Phil,  i23);  4v  xupfep  Tqaou  41;  epY&UaGai  Taiq  xepafv 
411;  Tb  eOaYY^ov  tou  xpcoTOu  32;  eixaptaTetv  t <p  0etp  i2  213;  t^v  auv 
aOTw  510;  ol  ^c5vt£<;  41s-!7  (2  Cor.  411);  06  04Xopiev  bpLaq  dYvoelv 

413;  b  0eb<;  xal  xaT'Jjp  ^pioiv  i3  3U*  13 ;  0eb<;  pLapTOq  28-10  b  xaXwv  bpLd?  212 
524;  xeptxaTeiv  d^w<;  tou  0eou  212  (Col.  i10);  ariQxeTe  4v  xuphp  3s  (Phil. 
41) ;  and  ouvepYol  tou  0eou  32. 

{b)  Phrases  in  II  and  Paul  except  I  but  not  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  Unless 
otherwise  indicated,  they  are  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Major 
Epistles:  pnf;  with  aor.  subj.  of  prohibition  in  third  person  23  (1  Cor. 
1611  2  Cor.  ii16);  position  of  (jl6vov  27  (Gal.  210);  extare60iQ  with  imper¬ 
sonal  subject  i10  (Rom.  io10);  6?  oti  22  (2  Cor.  519  ii21);  ol  dxoXXGpie- 
voi  210;  b  dtaxaqjibq  Tjj  epij)  xetpl  LTauXou  317;  evxaxi^oTjTS  xaXoxotouvTec 
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313  (Gal.  69);  Gebg  xaxfjp  Ypwv  i1;  b  X6yo<;  ^pubv  314  (2  Cor.  i18);  xapa- 
xaXstv  xaq  xapbfas  27  (cf.  Col.  22  48  Eph.  622);  xexotG£vat  ev  xupup  34 
(Phil.  224;  cf.  Rom.  1414);  and  uxaxobeiv  xcp  ebayyeXkp  i8  (Rom.  io16). 

(c)  Phrases  in  I  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  elsewhere  chiefly  in  Paul 
including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles,  II  being  excepted:  ev  xavxl 
x6x(i)  i8;  ol  e?co  412;  extxoOetv  iSetv  36;  xb  e6ayy£Xtov  ®e0°  22' 8*  9> 
G^Xrpa  xou  Geou  4*  518;  b  Gebq  rr\<z  etpTjvY^  523;  ol  Xotxo{  413  56;  and  x&v- 
xeq  ol  xtoxe6ovxe<;  i7.  To  this  list  should  be  added  ev  xpcaxtp  ’Itjgou  214 
5 is  and  4v  xpicxtp  416;  and  perhaps  the  following:  ev  xve6piaxt  ayfcp  i5; 
Gebq  Cwv  19;  Ibeiv  xb  xpbawxov  217  310;  b  X6yo<;  xou  Geou  213;  ol  xtcxeuov- 
xe<;  210- 13;  and  xpetav  e^eiv  i8  49- 12  51. 

(d)  Phrases  in  II  and  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  elsewhere  chiefly  in  Paul 
including  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles,  II  being  excepted:  ev  bv6- 
piaxt  3«;  xap&  Gew  i6;  and  perhaps  the  following:  rj  <*y6xr}  xou  GeoG  3s; 
f)  dcxoxdcXu^c<;  xou  xupfou  ’Iiqaou  i7  (i  Cor.  i7);  btwyp.ol  xal  0X{^e iq  i4 
(Rom.  835);  iz&ax eiv  ux4p  i5  (Phil,  i29);  and  arpela  xal  x4paxa  29  (Rom. 
1519  2  Cor.  122). 

(1 e )  Phrases  common  to  I,  II  and  Paul  but  not  found  elsewhere  in  N. 
T.:  apa  o5v  I  58  II  215;  xb  ebayylXiov  •fjpiGjvI  i5  II  214;  *'.6xoqxal  p^Goc; 
I  29  II  38;  (xb)  Xotxbv  dcbeX<po(  I  41  II  31;  xpb«;  xb  pnri  cum  inf.  I  29  II  3®. 

(/)  Phrases  common  to  I,  II  Paul  and  found  elsewhere  in  N.T.  The 
following  are  characteristic  of  Paul:  ev  xupfcp  I  38  512  II  34;  x&ptq 
xal  e^pY)viQ  I  i1  II  i2;  0eb<;  xaxrjp  I  i1  II  i2.  The  following  are  not 
characteristic:  b  Geb<;  ?)piG>v  I  22  39  II  i11* 12  (1  Cor.  611);  Tjpipa  xupfou  I 
52  II  22;  y)  xfaxiq  bpLwv  I  i8  32-  5-  6*  7*  10  II  i3- 4;  i)  xapouafo  xou  xupfou 
(•bpLwv  1.  X.)  I  313  415  523  II  21  (1  Cor.  1523);  xto?  bet  I  41  II  37  (Col.  4“); 
and  axTjp^etv  xal  xapaxaXetv  I  32  II  217  (inverted  order);  cf.  Rom.  in. 

(3)  Personal  Equation. — It  is  generally  felt  that  the  person¬ 
ality  back  of  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  first  letter  is  none 
other  than  that  of  Paul.  Characteristic  of  him  and  character¬ 
istic  of  that  letter  are  warm  affection  for  his  converts,  confidence 
in  them  in  spite  of  their  shortcomings,  tact  in  handling  delicate 
pastoral  problems,  the  consciousness  of  his  right  as  an  apostle 
and  the  waiving  of  the  same  in  love,  the  sense  of  comradeship 
with  his  readers  in  all  things,  and  the  appeal  for  their  sympathy 
and  prayers.  So  conspicuously  Pauline  is  the  personal  equation 
of  I  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  illustrate  the  point.  But  it  is  also 
frequently  felt  that  the  personal  qualities  revealed  in  I  are  lack¬ 
ing  in  II,  that  indeed  the  tone  of  II  is  rather  formal,  official, 
and  severe.  This  impression  arises  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  in  II  corresponding  to  the  apologia 
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to  which  three  of  the  five  chapters  of  I  are  devoted  and  in  which 
the  personal  element  is  outspoken.  Omit  the  self-defence  from 
I  and  the  differences  in  tone  between  I  and  II  would  not  be 
perceptible.  This  estimate  is  likewise  due  to  the  failure  to  read 
aright  Paul’s  purpose,  with  the  result  that  the  clew  to  his  atti¬ 
tude  is  lost.  The  impression  of  formality  and  severity  is  how¬ 
ever  quite  mistaken;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  treatment  of  both 
the  faint-hearted  and  the  idlers  is  permeated  by  a  spirit  of  warm 
personal  affection.  Paul  knows  his  Macedonians  too  well,  trusts 
their  love  for  him  too  deeply  to  be  greatly  disturbed  either  by 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  one  class  or  the  disobedience  of  the 
other.  It  is  his  love  for  them  all  that  prompts  him  at  the  start 
to  praise  not  only  their  growth  in  faith  but  also,  despite  the  fric¬ 
tion  in  the  brotherhood,  their  increase  in  brotherly  love;  and 
to  surprise  them  by  saying  that  contrary  to  their  expectations 
he  is  boasting  everywhere  of  their  endurance  and  faith. 

From  his  love  springs  his  confidence  in  them  notwithstanding 
their  continued  shortcomings.  He  is  quite  sure  that  the  faint¬ 
hearted  are  more  in  need  of  encouragement  than  of  warning 
and  so  he  directs  every  word  in  the  first  two  chapters,  including 
the  description  of  judgment,  the  allusion  to  premonitory  signs, 
and  the  characterisation  of  the  advent  of  the  Anomos,  to  the 
single  end  of  assuring  these  brethren  beloved  by  the  Lord  that 
they  are  as  certain  of  future  salvation  as  they  are  of  being  elected 
and  called.  His  slight  impatience  at  their  forgetfulness  (26)  is 
free  from  brusqueness  and  his  sole  imperative,  based  on  their 
assurance  of  salvation  and  supported  by  prayer,  to  hold  fast 
the  instructions  (215)  is  dictated  by  a  fatherly  concern.  He  is 
likewise  confident  that  the  idlers,  in  spite  of  their  neglect  of  his 
injunction  given  once  orally  and  again  by  letter,  will  do,  as  they 
indeed  are  doing,  what  he  commands  (34),  and  so  includes  them 
in  his  praise  of  the  faith  and  brotherly  love  of  the  church  (i4). 
Furthermore,  from  his  love  arises  also  the  tact  with  which  the 
two  parish  problems  before  him  are  managed.  One  or  two  illus¬ 
trations  will  suffice  to  make  this  clear.  In  i8  ff-  Paul  is  describ¬ 
ing  the  judgment  in  reference  to  unbelievers  and  saints  in  gen¬ 
eral;  suddenly  with  iv  iraaiv  to&  Tnarevaao-tv  (v. 10),  he 
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changes  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  intimating  by  the  “all” 
that  the  faint-hearted  belong  to  the  number  of  the  saints,  and 
by  the  unexpected  aorist  participle  that,  as  the  explanatory 
parenthesis  (“for  our  testimony  to  you  was  believed”)  declares, 
they  had  believed  the  gospel  which  he  had  preached  to  them. 
The  description  then  closes  with  the  assurance  that  that  day 
is  a  day  not  of  judgment  but  of  salvation  for  believers,  specif¬ 
ically  the  faint-hearted  among  them.  The  same  tact  is  evident 
in  2 9-12  where  after  announcing  the  destruction  of  the  Anomos , 
he  comes  back  to  his  Parousia,  an  infringement  of  orderly  de¬ 
scription  prompted  by  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  advent 
of  the  Lawless  One  is  intended  not  for  the  faint-hearted  believers 
but  solely  for  the  doomed.  Even  more  conspicuously  tactful  is 
the  treatment  of  the  idlers.  He  approaches  the  theme  in  31"6  by 
expressing  his  confidence  that  the  brethren  will  do  what  he 
commands  as  indeed  they  are  doing;  then,  addressing  the  group 
as  a  whole  but  having  in  mind  the  majority,  he  gives  his  com¬ 
mand,  not  on  his  own  authority  but  on  that  of  Christ,  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  idlers,  qualifying  the  directness  of  the  injunction 
by  observing  that  his  order  is  not  new  but  the  original  teaching, 
and  persuading  obedience  by  referring  to  his  own  example  of  in¬ 
dustry.  When  he  addresses  the  idlers  (312),  he  does  so  indirectly 
and  impersonally,  and  softens  the  command  with  an  exhortation. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  discussion,  he  insists  that  the  idlers 
are  brothers  (3®),  even  the  recalcitrants  among  them  (315);  that 
the  purpose  of  discipline  is  reform;  and,  most  notably,  that  the 
majority  are  not  without  blame  in  their  treatment  of  the  erring 
brothers  (313),  his  final  injunction  being  so  worded  as  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  majority  needed  admonition  as  well  as 
the  idlers:  “And  do  not  regard  him  as  an  enemy  but  warn  him 
as  a  brother”  (315). 

But  affection,  confidence,  and  tact  are  not  the  only  charac¬ 
teristics  of  Paul  that  appear  in  II  as  well  as  in  I.  There  is  also 
the  sense  of  fellowship  with  the  readers  which  appears  unob¬ 
trusively  in  i5  “for  which  you  too  as  well  as  we  suffer”;  and  in 
i7  “relief  with  us”; — touches  so  genuinely  Pauline  as  to  be 
fairly  inimitable.  There  is  further  the  characteristic  appeal  for 
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the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  his  friends  in  31’2,  a  passage  too  in 
which  he  delicately  compliments  their  faith  (/ea0o>?  fcal  77/309 
viias).  And  there  is  finally  the  assertion  of  his  right  as  an 
apostle  to  a  stipend,  and  the  voluntary  waiving  of  the  same  in 
love  in  order  that  he  may  not  burden  his  poor  friends  with  the 
maintenance  and  support  to  which  he  was  entitled  (37  ff-). 

If  this  estimate  of  the  personal  equation  of  II  is  just,  then  in 
this  respect  as  in  respect  of  the  words  and  phrases,  II  as  well  as 
I  is  entitled  to  be  considered,  what  it  claims  to  be,  a  genuine 
letter  of  Paul. 


§  V.  AUTHENTICITY  OF  I. 

The  positive  considerations  already  advanced  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sections  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  Pauline  authorship  of 
I,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  assert  that  Paul  never  lived  or  that 
no  letter  from  him  has  survived.  Curiously  enough  it  is  the 
certainty  that  I  is  Pauline  that  seems  to  account  {cf.  Julicher, 
Einl. 6  56)  for  the  revival  in  recent  years  of  an  earlier  tendency 
either  to  doubt  seriously  or  to  deny  altogether  the  authenticity 
of  the  second  epistle. 

(1)  External  Evidence . — The  external  evidence  for  the  existence  and 
Pauline  authorship  of  I  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than  that  for  Gala¬ 
tians.  Following  the  judicious  estimate  of  The  New  Testament  in  the 
Apostolic  Fathers ,  1905,  it  may  be  said  that  “the  evidence  that  Ignatius 
knew  I  is  almost  nil  ”  (cf.  I  517  dSiaXefarcoc;  7cpoae6%ea0e  with  Ign.  V 
Eph.  io1  and  I  2*  ou%  &<;  <£vOpwxot<;  dtpioxovTes  Gstp  with  Ign.  Rom. 

21).  The  rcatSeikTs  o5v  &X)oqXous  xal  dpiqve6eTe  Iv  auTot?  of  Hermas 
Vis.  Ill  910  does  not  certainly  come  from  I  513f-;  nor  does  the  0eo8£- 
Saxxoi  of  Barn.  21®  depend  on  I  4®.  On  the  other  hand,  I  like  Galatians 
was  in  Marcion’s  N.  T.  (cf.  Moff.  Introd.  69/.),  and  of  course  from  >/ 
Irenaeus  on  was  accepted  as  Pauline  and  canonical  by  all  branches  of 
the  church. 

(2)  Baur’s  Criticism. — While  Schrader  (Der  Apostel  Paulus,  V,  1836, 

2$jj .)  was  the  first  to  question  the  authenticity  of  I,  it  was  Baur  (Paulus 
1845,  480  f.)  who  made  the  most  serious  inroads  against  the  tradition 
and  succeeded  in  convincing  some  (e.  g.  Noack,  Volkmar,  Holsten)  but  / 
not  all  ( e .  g.  Lipsius,  Hilgenfeld,  Holtzmann,  Pfleiderer,  Schmiedel)  of 
his  followers  that  the  letter  is  spurious.  Four  only  of  his  reasons  need 

i*  be  mentioned  (cf.  Ltin.  11-15):  (a)  The  un-Pauline  origin  is  betrayed  V 
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by  the  “  insignificance  of  the  contents,  the  want  of  any  special  aim  and 
of  any  definite  occasion”  (Liin.).  The  last  two  objections  are  untenable 
and  the  first  overlooks  the  fact  that  Paul’s  letters  are  not  dogmatic 
treatises  but  occasional  writings  designed  to  meet  practical  as  well  as 
^  theoretical  difficulties,  and  that  I  everywhere  presupposes  on  the  part 
of  its  readers  a  knowledge  of  the  distinctive  Pauline  idea  of  the  indwelling 
Christ  or  Spirit  as  the  power  unto  righteousness  and  the  pledge  of  future 
salvation.  ( b )  It  is  contended  that  I  depends  both  on  Acts  and  on  the 
Pauline  letters,  especially  i,  2  Cor.  To  this  it  is  replied  that  to  pro¬ 
nounce  I  as  a  “mere  copy  and  echo  of  1,  2  Cor.  is  a  decided  error  of 
literary  criticism”  (Moff.  Introd.  70),  and  that  the  very  differences  be- 
S  tween  Acts  and  I  point  not  toward  but  away  from  literary  dependence 
(McGiffert,  EB .  5041).  (c)  More  elusive  is  the  objection  that  I  reveals 

a  progress  in  the  Christian  life  which  is  improbable,  if  a  period  of  only  a 
few  months  had  elapsed  between  the  founding  of  the  church  and  the 
writing  of  I.  But  the  evidence  adduced  for  this  judgment  is  unconvin¬ 
cing.  The  fact  that  the  fame  of  the  little  group  has  spread  far  and  wide 
(17-8),  that  they  have  been  hospitable  to  their  fellow-Macedonians  (410), 
or  that  Paul  has  repeatedly  desired  to  see  them  (218  310)  is  proof  not  of 
the  long  existence  of  the  community  but  of  the  intensity  and  enthusiasm 
of  their  faith.  Indeed  the  letter  itself,  written  not  later  than  two  or  three 
months  after  Paul’s  departure,  reveals  the  initial  freshness  and  buoy¬ 
ancy  of  their  faith  and  love.  Even  the  shortcomings  betray  a  recent  re¬ 
ligious  experience  (cf.  Dob.  16-17).  (d)  Finally  it  is  argued  that  414-18 

'S  while  not  disagreeing  with  1  Cor.  1522  is  in  its  concreteness  unlike  Paul. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  waiving  the  antecedent  probability  in  favour  of 
Paul’s  use  of  apocalyptic,  and  the  distinctively  Pauline  o\  vex.pol  Iv 
XptaTtj),  it  is  to  be  observed  that  417  indicates  that  he  expects  to  sur- 
\/  vive  until  the  Parousia.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  forger  writing  after  Paul’s 
death  would  have  put  into  his  mouth  an  unrealised  expectation  (Liin.). 

(3)  Priority  of  II. — The  supposed  difficulties  in  I  have  been  removed 
by  some  scholars  not  by  denying  the  Pauline  authorship  but  by  assum- 
*  ing  that  II  was  written  before  I.  Grotius  (see  on  II  213)  for  example  sup¬ 
posed  that  II  was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  who  along  with  Jason 
had  come  to  Thessalonica  from  Palestine  before  Paul  had  preached  there; 
>/  and  that  II  317  is  proof  that  II  is  the  first  letter  of  Paul  to  the  Thessa- 
>/  lonians.  The  priority  of  II  was  defended  also  by  Laurent,  Ewald,  and 
others  (cf.  J.  Weiss  on  1  Cor.  1621  and  see,  for  details,  Liin.  169-173, 
Dob.  20-21,  or  Moff.  Introd.  75).  Some  colour  is  lent  to  this  hypothesis 
by  the  consideration  that  the  case  of  the  idlers  in  II  3  s  ff-  yields  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  meaning  of  I  411-12  and  514  (vouOstsctts  toO<;  (Mx-tou q) 
than  these  passages  themselves  at  first  blush  afford,  and  that  it  is  not 
Impossible  that  the  severer  discipline  of  II  may  have  been  followed  by 
the  less  severe  of  I.  On  the  other  hand,  II  215  317  naturally  refer  not  to 
a  lost  letter  but  to  I;  and  e-ictauvaY^rf  (H  21),  which  is  not  treated 
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in  21-12  is  an  allusion  to  I  413-*8.  Furthermore,  the  evidence  of  II  i3  ff- 
jn  2i  31-s  (see  notes  on  these  verses)  suggests  that  II  is  a  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Thessalonica  written  after  the  receipt  of  I.  Finally  the  reference 
to  growth  in  faith  and  love  (II  i3)  is  an  advance  on  1 12  ff*  and  a  fulfil¬ 
ment  in  part  of  the  prayer  of  I  312.  There  is  therefore  no  compelling 
reason  for  departing  from  the  tradition,  as  early  as  Marcion,  that  I  is 
prior  to  II. 

(4)  Theories  of  Interpolation. — More  ingenious  than  convincing  is  the 
theory  of  Robert  Scott  ( The  Pauline  Epistles ,  1909,  215  Jf.)  to  the  effect  S 
that  I  and  II  are  made  up  of  two  documents,  one  by  Timothy  (chs.  1-3 
of  I  and  ch.  3  of  II)  and  the  other  by  Silas  (chs.  4-5  of  I  and  chs.  1-2  of 
II),  documents  completed  and  edited  by  Timothy  somewhere  between 
70  and  80  a.d.  An  interesting  element  in  the  conjecture  is  that  chs.  1-3 
of  I  depend  largely  on  Phil,  and  slightly  on  2  Cor. 

Minor  glosses  have  been  suspected  in  214-16  {cf.  Schmiedel,  ad  loc .)  or 
at  least  in  216  f-  (Schmiedel,  Drummond,  Moff.  et  at .),  in  523  f-  {cf.  EB . 
5041),  in  527  {cf.  Moff.  Introd.  69)  and  elsewhere;  but  in  no  one  of  these 
instances  is  the  suspicion  warranted,  as  the  exegesis  will  show. 


§  VI.  AUTHENTICITY  OF  II. 

(1)  Antecedent  Probability . — Since  the  internal  evidence  of  II 
reveals  a  situation  which  is  thoroughly  intelligible  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  genuineness,  and  since  the  language,  personal  equation, 
and  religious  convictions  of  the  letter  are  Pauline,  it  is  ante¬ 
cedently  probable  that  the  ancient  tradition  assigning  the 
epistle  to  Paul  is  to  be  accepted. 

The  external  evidence  of  II  is  slightly  better  than  that  for  I.  To  be 
sure,  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  on  Ign.  Rom.  io3  iv  &Tuoti.ovjj  T.  X.=36 
or  on  the  similarity  in  respect  of  apocalyptic  utterances  between  II 
and  Barn.  155  182,  Did.  161  ff-,  or  Justin  Martyr  dial.  3212  no6  1165. 
On  the  other  hand,  Polycarp  addresses  the  Philippians  in  n3  with  the 
words  of  i4,  and  in  n4  {et  non  sicut  inimicos  tales  existimetis )  with  the 
words  of  315.  “In  spite  of  the  fact  that  both  these  passages  occuFin  the 
part  of  Polycarp  for  which  the  Latin  version  alone  is  extant,  his  use  of 
2  Thess.  appears  to  be  very  probable”  {N.  T.  in  Ap.  Fathers ,  95). 
Furthermore  II  like  I  has  a  place  in  Marcion’s  N.  T.  and  has  from 
Irenaeus  on  been  accepted  as  canonical  and  Pauline  by  all  sections  of 
the  church.  , 

(2)  History  of  the  Criticism. — Though  the  antecedent  prob¬ 
ability  tells  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  II,  yet  there  are  ad- 
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mitted  difficulties  which  to  some  scholars  appear  so  serious  as 
to  compel  them  either  to  speak  doubtfully  of  the  authorship  or 
to  assume  that  II  proceeds  from  the  hand  not  of  Paul  but  of  a 
falsarius.  As  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  criticism,  given  below, 
hopes  to  make  clear,  the  difficulties  are  mainly  two  in  number, 
the  alleged  contradiction  between  the  eschatological  utterances 
of  II  21-12  and  I  51*11  and  the  confessedly  close  literary  resem¬ 
blances  between  II  and  I.  Both  of  these  difficulties,  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  proceed  on  the  assumption  (Kern,  Holtzmann,  Schmie- 
del,  Wrede,  and  others)  that  I  is  a  genuine  letter  of  Paul. 

(a)  Against  Genuineness. — The  first  to  question  seriously  the  genuine¬ 
ness  of  II  (see  especially  Born.  498^.)  was  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  (1801)  who, 
on  the  ground  of  the  eschatology  of  21-12  in  general,  of  the  alleged  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  21-12  and  I  413-5n,  and  of  the  supposed  references  to 
forged  letters  in  22  317,  thought  that  at  least  21-12  was  a  Montanistic  in¬ 
terpolation;  but  who  later  (1804)  denied  the  letter  as  a  whole  to  Paul. 
De  Wette  at  first  ( Einl .  1826)  agreed  with  Schmidt,  but  afterward 
when  he  published  his  commentary  (1841)  withdrew  his  support.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  exegesis  of  II  became  easier  on  the  assumption  of  genuine¬ 
ness. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions,  both  on  account  of  its  in¬ 
sight  and  on  account  of  its  influence  on  Baur  ( Paulus}  1845,  480  jf.), 
Holtzmann  (Einl.  1885,  18928;  ZNW .  1901,  97-108;  and  finally 
N.  T.  Theol.  19112,  II,  2 13-21 5),  Weizsacker  ( Das  Apostolische  Zeitalter , 
1886,  258-261  =  18922,  249-251),  Pfleiderer  (Urchristentum,  1887, 19022), 
Schmiedel  (1889, 18932),  Wrede  (Die  Eclitheit  des  zweiten  Thessalonicher - 
brief es,  1903),  von  Soden  (Urchristliche  Liter aturgeschichte,  1905, 164-168), 
Weinel  (Biblische  Theol.  des  N.  T.  1911,  500),  and  others,  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  that  of  Kern,  Ueber  2  Thess.  21-12.  Nebst  Andeutungen  iiber  den 
Ur  sprung  des  zweiten  Brief  es  an  die  Thessalonicher  (Tubinger  Zeit- 
schrift  fur  Theologie,  1839,  Zweites  Heft,  145-2 14).  After  a  careful 
exposition  of  21-12  (145-174)  and  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  (1 75-192),  Kern  looks  for  the  origin  of  the  prophecy  in  the  his¬ 
torical  situation  of  the  writer  (193  f.)  and  finds  that  the  apocalyptic  pic¬ 
ture  is  an  application  by  a  Paulinist  of  the  legend  of  the  Antichrist  to 
the  belief  in  Nero  Redivivus .  “The  Antichrist,  whose  appearance  is 
expected  as  imminent,  is  Nero;  the  things  that  restrain  him  are  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  of  that  time;  the  person  that  restrains  him  is 
Vespasian,  with  his  son  Titus  who  had  just  besieged  Jerusalem.  What 
is  said  of  the  apostasy  reflects  the  abominable  wickedness  that  broke 
out  among  the  Jewish  people  in  their  war  against  the  Romans”  (200). 
This  unfulfilled  prophecy  belongs  to  the  years  between  68-70  a.d.  and 
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could  not  therefore  be  written  by  Paul  (207).  After  referring  briefly  to 
the  difficulty  in  317,  Kern  sketches  (211-213)  the  manner  in  which  II 
depends  on  I,  indicating  in  passing  both  the  Pauline  and  un-Pauline 
elements  in  II.  The  first  letter,  he  thinks,  with  its  historical  situation 
was  excellently  adapted  to  the  creation  of  a  second  in  which  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  picture,  conceived  by  the  spirit  of  the  Paulinist,  could  be  imparted 
to  his  Christian  brethren.  The  passage  21-12,  which  is  the  pith  of  the 
whole  matter,  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  and  followed  by  an  ex¬ 
hortation,  both  drawn  from  the  genuine  letter  of  Paul  (214). 

The  same  conclusion  was  reached  by  Weizsacker  who  held  that  the 
purpose  of  II  is  the  desire  to  impart  21-12,  while  the  rest  of  the  letter  is 
solely  a  framework  designed  to  encircle  it  with  the  authority  of  Paul, 
an  intention  revealed  by  the  imitation,  with  corresponding  changes, 
of  the  first  letter.  Unlike  Kern,  however,  Weizsacker,  in  presenting  his 
case,  says  nothing  of  the  theory  of  Nero  Redivivus ,  but  points  first  of  all, 
in  evidence  of  spuriousness,  to  the  striking  relation  of  II  to  I  both  in 
the  similarity  of  the  historical  situation  and  in  the  correspondence  in 
their  contents  of  separate  parts  of  II  to  certain  sections  of  I;  although, 
he  observes,  the  whole  of  II  does  not  correspond  in  extent  and  arrange¬ 
ment  to  the  whole  of  I.  Schmiedel  held  with  Kern  to  the  theory  of 
Nero  Redivivus ,  but  indicated  in  greater  detail  than  he  the  literary  de¬ 
pendence  of  II  on  I,  while  Holtzmann  (1892)  put  into  the  forefront  of 
the  debate  the  differences  between  II  and  I  in  respect  of  eschatology. 

Between  1892  and  1901,  the  investigations  into  apocalyp tic  of  Gunkel, 
Bousset,  and  Charles  suggested  not  only  the  naturalness  in  Paul  of 
such  a  passage  as  21-12  but  also  that  the  legend  of  Nero  Redivivus  is  not 
the  clew  to  the  interpretation  of  that  difficult  section.  Charles  indeed 
(Ascension  of  Isaiah,  1900,  LXII)  gave  convincing  reasons  for  conclud¬ 
ing  that  Schmiedel’s  theory  which  regards  21*13  as  a  Beliar-Neronic  myth 
(68-70  a.d.)  “is  at  conflict  with  the  law  of  development  as  well  as  with 
all  the  evidence  accessible  on  the  subject.” 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  discussion  by  Holtzmann  in  1901, 
who  while  still  insisting  that  21*12  and  1 413-5n  present  mutually  exclusive 
views  of  the  future,  called  attention  anew  to  the  literary  dependence  of 
II  upon  I;  and  by  Wrede  independently  in  1903,  who  subjected  the 
literary  relations  to  an  exhaustive  examination  and  strengthened  the 
theory  of  Kern  as  to  the  intentional  dependence  of  II  upon  I.  To  Wrede, 
however,  the  argument  from  eschatology  was  convincing  not  of  itself 
but  only  in  connection  with  the  main  argument  from  literary  dependence. 
Since,  however,  a  date  as  early  as  70  for  a  forgery  is  difficult  to  maintain, 
he  was  compelled  to  place  II  at  the  close  of  the  first  or  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century,  a  date  which  Hilgenfeld  (1862)  had  already  sug¬ 
gested  on  the  strength  of  the  assumption  that  “ the  mystery  of  iniquity” 
presupposes  the  rise  of  the  gnostic  heresies.  Finally  Hollmann  (ZNW. 
1904,  2S-38),  while  recognising  that  the  literary  relation  of  II  and  I, 
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the  lack  of  the  personal  equation  in  II,  and  the  statement  of  II  2 2  when 
compared  with  317  are  difficulties,  is  inclined  with  Holtzmann  to  lay 
the  stress  on  the  alleged  discrepancies  between  21-12  and  I  51-11.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Hollmann  acknowledges  the  important  part  that  the 
idlers  play  in  II  and  accordingly  suggests  that  the  eschatological  sit¬ 
uation  at  the  end  of  the  century,  which  evoked  from  II  the  correction 
that  the  Parousia  is  postponed,  had  been  causing  among  other  things 
the  flight  from  labour.  The  forger  selects  for  his  purpose  elements  of 
the  legend  of  Antichrist  because  of  the  theory  of  Nero  Rediviviis"  current 
in  his  day,  forgetting  entirely  or  else  treating  figuratively  the  allusion 
to  the  temple. 

(b)  For  Genuineness . — The  arguments  of  Kern  failed  to  convince 
Liinemann  (1850),  Lightfoot  (Smith’s  DB.  1870,  3222$.;  Biblical 
Essays ,  1893,  253/.,  printed  from  lecture  notes  of  1867),  Auberlen  and 
Riggenbach  (in  Lange,  1864  =  Lillie’s  edition  1868),  Julicher  {Einl. 
1894),  Bornemann  (1894),  Briggs  {Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  1895),  Zahn 
C Einl .  1897),  B.  Weiss  {Einl.z  1897),  McGiffert  {Apostolic  Age,  1897, 
252  fi*)i  Charles  {Ascen.  Isa.  1900,  LXII),  Vincent  {Word  Studies,  IV, 
1900),  Bacon  {Introd.  1900),  Askwith  {Introd.  to  the  Thess.  Epistles, 
1902),  Wohlenberg  (1903),  Lock  {HDB.  1903,  IV,  74 $jf.)  and  many 
others.  The  rebuttal,  however,  is  addressed  mainly  not  to  the  argument 
from  literary  dependence  but  to  that  from  the  differences  in  eschatology. 
On  the  other  hand,  McGiffert,  who  in  his  Apostolic  Age  {loc.  cit.)  had 
accepted  the  style  of  II  as  genuinely  Pauline  and  had  considered  the 
arguments  in  favour  stronger  than  those  against  the  authenticity,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1903  {EB.  5041  f.),  after  a  fresh  examination  of  the  problem 
made  independently  of  Holtzmann  (1901)  and  Wrede  (1903),  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  his  previous  position.  In  this  important  discussion  which  re¬ 
veals  a  keen  sense  of  the  relevant,  he  waives  as  secondary  the  arguments 
from  differences  in  eschatology  and  in  style,  and  puts  significantly  into 
the  foreground  the  argument  from  literary  dependence.  While  admitting 
that  the  evidence  as  a  whole  points  rather  toward  than  against  the 
Pauline  authorship,  he  concludes  that  “it  must  be  recognised  that  its 
genuineness  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties  and  that  it  is  at  best  very 
doubtful.” 

But  in  spite  of  the  serious  obstacles  which  the  suggestion  of  Kern 
in  its  modern  form  puts  into  the  way  of  accepting  confidently  the  Pau¬ 
line  authorship  of  II,  it  may  be  said  fairly  that  the  tendency  at  present 
is  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  genuineness;  so  for  example  Wernle 
{GGA.  1905,  347“352)j  Findlay  (1904),  Clemen  {Paulus,  1904, 1, 114/.), 
Vischer  {Paulusbriefe,  1904,  70  /.),  Heinrici  {Der  litterarische  Character 
der  neutestamentlichen  Schriften,  1908,  60),  Milligan  (1908),  Bousset 
{ERE.  1908, 1,  579),  Mackintosh  (1909),  vonDobschiitz  (i909),Moffatt 
{EGT.  1910;  Introd.  1911),  Knowling  {Testimony  of  St.  Paid  to  Christ 
19113,  24-28),  Harnack  {SBBA.  1910,  560-578),  Dibelius  (1911),  Lake 
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( The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St,  Paul ,  1911),  Deissmann  (. Paulus ,  1911, 14), 
and  many  others. 

(c)  Other  Hypotheses, — (1)  J.  E.  C.  Schmidt  (1801)  found  in  21-12  a 
Montanistic  interpolation  and  Michelsen  (1876)  in  21-9  a  Jewish  Chris¬ 
tian  apocalypse;  Paul  Schmidt  (1885)  discovered  in  15-12  and  22b-12 
evidences  that  a  genuine  letter  of  Paul  had  been  worked  over  by  a 
Paulinist  in  a.d.  69.  The  difficulty  with  these  and  similar  theories  of 
interpolation,  apart  from  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  literary 
criteria,  is  the  fact  that  in  removing  21-12  one  of  the  two  salient  purposes 
of  the  letter  is  destroyed.  “  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  suggestion  of  Haus- 
rath  ( Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte 2  3,  198)  that  this  passage  is  the 
only  genuine  part  of  the  epistle  is  much  more  plausible”  (McGiffert, 
EB.  5043).  For  other  theories  of  interpolation,  see  Moff.  81/.  (2) 

Spitta  (Zur  Geschichte  und  Litter atur  des  Urchristentums ,  1893,  I, 
m-154)  assigns  II,  except  317*18,  to  Timothy  (cf,  also  Lueken,  SNT,  II, 
21),  a  theory  which  is  incompatible  with  the  obvious  exegesis  of  2 5  (see 
Mill,  lxxxix  f.).  On  Scott’s  proposal,  v,  supra ,  p.  39.  (3)  Bacon  (Introd, 
74)  suggests  that  the  linguistic  peculiarities  of  II  may  be  explained  by 
the  assumption  that  the  amanuensis  of  II  is  different  from  that  of  I.  (4) 
On  the  theory  of  Grotius,  v.  supra ,  p.  38;  on  that  of  Hamack,  v.  infra , 
P-  53- 

The  history  of  the  criticism  outlined  above  tends  to  show  that  the 
two  main  objections  to  the  authenticity  of  II  are,  as  Kern  pointed  out 
in  1839,  the  literary  resemblances  between  II  and  I,  and  the  alleged 
discrepancy  in  respect  of  eschatology  between  II  21-12  and  I  51-11,  both 
objections  depending  on  the  assumption  that  I  is  genuine. 

(3)  Objection  from  Eschatology, — The  first  of  the  two  main 
objections  to  the  genuineness  of  II  is  based  on  the  alleged  in¬ 
consistency  between  II  21-12  and  I  51"11.  According  to  II  25,  the 
converts  had  been  taught  that  certain  signs  would  precede  the 
Parousia ;  but  according  to  I  51*11  they  know  accurately  that 
the  day  comes  as  a  thief  at  night,  that  is,  suddenly  and  unex¬ 
pectedly.  These  two  elements  of  the  original  teaching  are,  it 
is  argued,  mutually  exclusive;  and  since  Paul  cannot  be  incon¬ 
sistent,  and  cannot  have  changed  his  opinions  within  the  short 
interval  between  the  composition  of  I  and  II,  the  reference  in  II 
to  premonitory  signs  betrays  a  later  hand.  To  this  objection 
it  has  been  urged  with  force  (1)  generally  that  in  apocalyptic 
literature  both  the  idea  of  the  suddenness  of  the  coming  of  the 
day  of  the  Lord  and  the  idea  of  premonitory  signs  constantly 
appear  together;  and  (2)  specifically  that  the  natural  inference 
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from  I  s1-4  is  that  the  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  teaching 
of  Paul  that  certain  signs  will  herald  the  approach  of  the  Lord. 
Signs  and  suddenness  are  not  mutually  exclusively  elements  in 
apocalyptic;  and  the  mention  of  the  suddenness  but  not  the 
signs  in  I  51'11  and  of  the  signs  but  not  the  suddenness  in  II  21-12 
is  evidence  not  of  a  contradiction  in  terms  but  of  a  difference  of 
emphasis  due  to  a  difference  of  situation  in  Thessalonica. 

In  I  s1’11,  Paul  is  not  concerned  with  giving  new  instruction 
either  on  times  and  seasons  in  general  or  in  particular  on  the 
suddenness  of  the  coming  of  the  day;  he  is  interested  solely  in 
encouraging  the  faint-hearted  to  remember  that  though  the  day 
is  to  come  suddenly  upon  all,  believer  and  unbeliever  alike,  it 
will  not  catch  the  believer  unprepared,  the  tacit  assumption 
being  that  the  readers  already  know  accurately  about  the  times 
and  seasons  including,  as  II  2 5  expressly  declares,  a  knowledge 
of  the  premonitory  signs.  In  II  21-12,  Paul  is  writing  with  the 
same  faint-hearted  persons  in  mind  and  with  the  same  purpose 
of  encouragement,  but  he  is  facing  a  different  situation  and  a 
different  need.  The  faint-hearted  have  become  more  discouraged 
because  of  the  assertion,  supported,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Paul,  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  actually  dawned. 
In  order  to  show  the  absurdity  of  that  opinion,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  Paul  to  remind  them  of  his  oral  teaching  on  premonitory 
signs.  Though  the  reminder  was  of  itself  an  encouragement, 
Paul  took  the  pains  to  add  for  the  further  encouragement  of  the 
faint-hearted  that  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  (29*12)  is  intended 
not  for  them,  but  for  unbelievers,  the  doomed  who  destroyed 
themselves  by  refusing  to  welcome  the  love  for  the  truth  unto 
their  salvation.  Since  the  converts  are  aware  of  this  teaching 
about  the  signs,  it  is  necessary  only  to  allude  to  it;  and  the  allu¬ 
sions  are  so  indistinct  that  no  one  hearing  the  words  for  the  first 
time  could  fully  understand  them.  A  different  situation  occa¬ 
sions  a  different  emphasis;  signs  and  suddenness  are  not  incom¬ 
patibles  in  apocalyptic. 

On  the  question  of  signs  and  suddenness  as  a  whole,  see  Briggs  Mes¬ 
sianic  Prophecy ,  1886,  52  f.\  Messiah  of  the  Gospels,  1894, 156 JJ.,  160 J}.\ 
and  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  1895,  550  jf .  Against  the  contention  of 
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Schmiedel,  Holtzmann,  Hollmann,  and  others  that  I  51-11  and  II  2 
are  mutually  exclusive,  see  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  91  f.\  Spitta 
(op.cit.  i2gjf.);  McGiffert  (EB.  5042);  Clemen  (Paulus,  1, 118);  Zahn 
(Introd.  I,  253);  MofL  (Introd.  80/.);  and  the  commentaries  of  Find, 
(lii),  Mill,  (lxxxv/.),  and  Dob.  (38/.).  Wrede  candidly  admits  that  were 
it  not  for  the  literary  dependence  of  II  on  I,  there  would  be  little  force 
in  the  argument  from  eschatology. 

(4)  Objection  from  Literary  Resemblances . — The  second  and 
more  important  of  the  two  main  objections  to  the  authenticity 
of  II  is  based  on  the  literary  resemblances  between  II  and  I. 
These  similarities,  it  is  contended,  are  so  close  and  continuous 
as  to  make  certain  the  literary  dependence  of  II  upon  I  and  to 
exclude  as  a  psychological  impossibility  the  authorship  of  II  by 
Paul,  if,  as  is  generally  assumed,  II  is  addressed  to  the  same 
readers  as  I  and  written  about  three  months  after  I. 

04)  Statement  of  the  Case . — (a)  In  presenting  the  case  for  the 
literary  dependence  of  II  on  I,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  over¬ 
state  the  agreements  or  to  understate  the  differences  (see  es¬ 
pecially  Wernle,  op .  cit.).  It  is  said  for  example:  “New  in  the 
letter  is  the  passage  21"12  (more  accurately  22-9*  n"12),  the  evident 
prelude  thereto  i5-  6*  9-  12,  and  finally  the  epistolary  material 
2i5  ^2. 13. 14. 17.  The  entire  remainder  is  simply  excerpt,  para¬ 
phrase,  and  variation  of  the  larger  letter,  often  in  fact  elabo¬ 
rated  repetition  of  parallel  passages  of  the  same”  (Holtzmann, 
ZNW .  1901,  104;  so  also  in  Einl .3  1892,  214).  Much  truer  to 
the  facts  is  the  estimate  of  McGiffert  {EB.  5044;  cf.  Dob.  4s): 
“the  only  new  matter  in  the  second  (letter)  is  found  in  i6-12 
2M2.  is  10.  13  f.  17  (though)  even  within  these  passages  there 
is  more  or  less  dependence  upon  I.  The  remainder  of  the  epistle, 
about  a  third  of  the  whole,  is  simply  a  more  or  less  close  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  first  epistle.”  That  is  to  say,  the  new  matter  com¬ 
prises  about  two-thirds  of  the  epistle,  a  rather  large  proportion 
when  it  is  recalled  that  the  apologia  of  the  first  three  chapters 
of  I  does  not  recur  in  II,  and  that  only  two  of  the  three  classes 
chiefly  exhorted  in  the  last  two  chapters  of  I  are  treated  in  II. 

In  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  only  the  salient  points  of  resemblance 
and  difference  are  mentioned;  for  an  exhaustive  discussion,  see  Wrede 
(op.  cit.). 
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( b )  The  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time  most  important 
feature  in  the  resemblances  between  II  and  I  is  the  epistolary 
outline,  formally  considered.  No  other  two  extant  letters  of 
Paul  agree  so  closely  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  differences,  and  II  has  new  material  of  its  own.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  may  serve  to  visualise  the  outline: 


I 

xaOXo?  . . .  xal  eipTjvTrj. . .  i1 

e&XaptaToO^ev . i2-^12 

(4l512) . . 

eOxapiaxoupiev . 213-310 

aixb<;  be  6  Gebq  .  .  .  xal  xtiptoc;^11-13 

Xotxbv . 41-2 

ipamopiev  41  5 12  (41— 522) . 

(s2S) . 

(st a-rtx;  6  xaXuv  5M) . 


(312-  . 

ofi  GiXopiev  bb  b^iag  dcyvoeiv _ 413-18 

xept  bb  xc5v  xpbvtov  tg>v 

xatpwv . 51*11 

abxbq  be  b  Gebq  xt ]<;  eip^viqs . . . .  523 

xcaxbg  6  xaXwv . 5  s4 

xpoae6xeaGs  xal  xepl  Tp&v. . .  .525 
dax&aaaGe . 526 

Ivopx^ecv . 527 

r)  x&giq  .  .  .  pisO*  u^lcov . 5s8 


II 


idem . i**2a 

dxb  GeoO  xaxpbs  xxX . i2b 

eu^aptaTeiv  6<peD.o^ev . 13-10 

xpoaeux^^eOa . i11-12 

eptoTtopiev . 2 1-12 

b$e(Xopiev  euxaptaxetv . 213'14 

axtjxexe . 215 

abxbq  bb  6  xbpcoc; . . .  xal  6e6q. .  .218-17 

xb  Xotxbv . 31-2 

(21)  (xapaxaXoupLev  312) . 

xpoaeGxecGe  xepl  . 31'2 

xcaxbs  bi  laxiv  b  x6pto<;.  ...... .3® 

xexofGaptev  Iv  xupftp . 34 

6  bbxbpto?  xaxeuGbvat . 3® 


xapa  YY^A°^ev . 38*15 

xapaxaXoupiev  312 . 

aflxbs  be  b  xupto<;  xijq  elpirjviQS. .  *318a 
b  x6pto<;  piexA  x&vxwv  upxov. . .  .316b 
(3s) . 

(30 . ;• 

o  daxaapibs . 317* 

GIQpLetOV . 317b 

idem . 3 18 


The  striking  similarity  between  the  two  outlines,  apart  from  the 
superscription  and  the  salutation  and  benediction,  consists  in  the  double 
thanksgiving,  the  first  prayer  with  abxbs,  the  Xotxbv,  and  the  second 
prayer  with  abxbq.  But  even  within  the  agreement  there  are  differ¬ 
ences,  for  example,  b<pe£Xopisv  II  i3  213;  the  position  of  xbptoq  in  218; 
the  contents  of  the  section  introduced  by  Xotxbv,  and  xbptoq  for  Gebc; 
in  II  316a.  Moreover,  II  adds  new  material,  for  example,  xpoaeu^bpieGa 
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(i11;  cf.  Phil,  i9)  after  the  first  thanksgiving;  epwTw^ev  (21*12;  to  be  sure 
21  =  I  512;  the  exhortation  is  natural,  for  the  purpose  is  not  to  censure 
but  to  encourage);  the  imperative  aTT^sTe  after  the  second  thanks¬ 
giving;  and  the  6  xupto<;  plst<z  x&vtgjv  Opiwv  (316)  after  the  second  prayer 
with  a(k6<;. 

(c)  The  author  of  II,  though  he  follows  in  the  main  the  epis¬ 
tolary  outline  of  I  and  centres  his  reminiscences  about  the  cor¬ 
responding  sections  in  II,  does  not  draw  these  reminiscences 
entirely  from  the  corresponding  epistolary  sections  in  I;  that 
is  to  say,  II  i3"4  does  not  come  wholly  from  I  i2*4,  nor  II  216-17 
from  1 311"13,  nor  II 31" 5  from  1 41"2  nor  II 316  from  1  523.  Evidently 
the  author  of  II  is  not  a  slavish  copyist,  as  is  for  example  the 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Laodiceans  (cf.  Lightfoot,  Colossians 
and  Philemon ,  285/.)  who  starts  with  Gal.  i1  and  then  follows 
the  order  of  Philippians  for  sixteen  out  of  twenty  verses,  and 
ends  with  Col.  416  (Dob.  45-46).  In  fact,  apart  from  the  formal 
agreements  in  the  main  epistolary  outline,  the  striking  thing  is 
not  the  slavish  dependence  of  the  author  of  II  on  I,  but  the 
freedom  with  which  he  employs  the  reminiscences  from  I  and 
incorporates  them  in  original  ways  into  new  settings. 

In  II  18-4,  little  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  common  epistolary  for¬ 
mula  eOxaptavelv  t<£  0etT>  xdcvxoTe  xepl  Yjpubv;  more  important  is  the  new 
which  along  with  xocO&s  5? i6v  sgtiv  reveals  the  encouraging 
purpose  of  the  first  two  chapters,  as  the  exegesis  will  show.  The  uxep- 
au$<fcvei  and  xXeovd^et,  indicating  the  inward  growth  of  the  church,  come 
not  from  1 i2*4  but  from  the  equally  redundant  xXeovdcaat  xal  xeptaaeuaat 
of  I  312;  the  prayer  for  brotherly  love  is  fulfilled.  The  evb?  IxaaTou 
is  drawn  not  from  I  12-4  but  if  necessary  from  I  212.  Instead,  however, 
of  repeating  the  work  of  faith,”  “  the  labour  of  love,”  and  “  the  en¬ 
durance  of  hope  ”  (I  i2),  or  the  faith,  hope,  and  love  of  I  s8,  he  confines 
himself  to  faith  and  love,  the  points  which  Timothy,  in  reporting  the 
situation  in  I  38,  had  emphasised.  Then  instead  of  saying  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  their  faith  (I  i8*9),  he  is  at  pains  to  say  that, 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  he  is  boasting  everywhere  not  of  their 
faith  and  love,  but  of  their  endurance  and  faith  in  persecutions,  which 
reminds  one  more  of  I  32  than  of  i2  ff-.  It  is  evident  that  the  writer  of 
II  13*4  draws  not  simply  from  I  i2*3  but  from  I  312  212  3®  32  and  if  a£tov, 
which  controls  xaTa^twO^vat  (II  i5)  and  (II  iu),  must  have  a 

basis,  from  212. 

In  the  prayer  II  213*17  (aikbq  Si  xtX.),  which  corresponds  to  I 
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311-13,  the  only  resemblance  to  I  311-13,  apart  from  the  initial  phrase 
(and  II  puts  Christ  before  God  as  in  Gal.  i1),  is  bpL&v  x&s  xapSfoq  and 
GXTjpfSac.  But  the  collocation  cxiQptfUtv  xal  xapaxaXelv  (cf.  Rom.  i12) 
occurs  in  I  32.  Surely  the  unique  phrase  xapcfcxXiqaiv  alcovfav  does  not 
owe  its  origin  simply  to  xapcfcxXiqaci;  YjpiGjv  I  23. 

Most  interesting  is  the  section  beginning  with  xb  Xotxbv  in  II  316, 
which  introduces  the  command  to  the  idlers  in  3®-16,  when  compared 
with  the  corresponding  section  in  I  41-2  (Xoixov  xxX.)  which  intro¬ 
duces  the  exhortations  of  43~522.  It  is  interesting  because  II  316  draws 
nothing  from  1 41-2  except  the  Xotxbv,  unless  xap ayyskiaq  IS&xapiev  sug¬ 
gests  xapayYlXXopiev  and  xa6<b<;  xal  xspixaxecxe  accounts  for  xal  xocslxe 
xal  xorfjaexe.  Rather  xaGox;  xapeX&pexe  (cf.  1  Cor.  151  Gal.  i9  Phil.  4® 
Col.  2®)  xap’  YjpLojv  (I  41)  appears  first  in  II  3®  xax&  xfjv  xap&Soaiv  ijv  xap- 
eX&psxs  xap*  f)pi(5v;  and  xb  xo><;  Set  upias  xepixaxsiv  (I  41)  appears  first  in 
II  3 7  xoj<;  bet  pupieioGai  &p.a<;,  the  resulting  combination  siSIvac  xwq  Set 
being  found  also  in  Col.  4®  and  1  Tim.  315.  But  the  aflxol  y<*P  otSaxe  of 
II  3 7  comes  not  from  otSaxe  ycfcp  I  42,  but  rather  from  the  a&xol  y<*P  o7- 
Saxe  of  I  21  or  3®.  But  to  return  to  II 31-6;  vv. 1-2  are  new  and  fit  nicely 
into  the  situation  at  Corinth;  06  ^ap  x&vxov  f)  xfoxtq  betrays  a  mood 
similar  to  that  in  I  216-16;  xpocretixeaGe  ^SeX^ol  xepl  ^ptojv  (Heb.  1318; 
cf.  Col.  42)  is  not  a  slavish  reproduction  of  I  525  as  the  omission  of  xa£ 
and  the  changed  position  of  dcSeX<?o£  indicate.  To  be  sure,  6  \6yoq  xou 
xupfou  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul  only  I  i8  (416),  though  Col.  316  has 
b  X6fo<;  xou  xptcrxou;  but  x6ptoq  is  characteristic  of  II  compared  with  I, 
and  in  31-®,  as  in  Phil.  41-5,  occurs  four  times.  In  II  3®,  xtaxbq  Si  laxtv 
b  x6pto<;  8<;  agrees  with  I  524  only  in  xtax6<;  and  bq;  axiQpf?et  (217)  need 
come  neither  from  I  nor  from  313  (cf.  Rom.  i11  1626),  and  <puX&Set  is 
used  elsewhere  in  Paul  only  with  vbptoc;.  In  II  3*,  xexofGapiev  Iv  xuphp 
(Phil.  224),  which  is  characteristic  of  Paul,  does  not  occur  in  I;  xap- 
aYyiXXopiev  is  not  quite  icocpayysXlaq  IStixaptev  (4®);  and  xal  xotetxe 
xal  xotirjaexe  resembles  I  410  or  511  more  than  41.  In  II 3®,  6  SI  xGptos  xa- 
xeuGtivac  bpi&v  xag  xapSfos  reminds  one  of  uptaq  Si  b  x6ptoq  (I  312),  of 
xaxeuG6vat  (311),  and  of  6pt.c5v  x<£<;  xapSfot q  (313;  II  217).  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  of  the  146  words  common  to  I  and  II,  xaxeuGtivetv,  Gea- 
aaXovtxe6q,  Ipwxqtv  (Phil.),  and  xepixohqaes  (Eph.)  are  the  only  ones 
not  found  in  one  or  more  of  the  Major  Epistles  of  Paul;  and  that  xaxeu- 
Guvetv  xaq  xapStas  is  a  good  Lxx.  phrase.  If  now  we  follow  the  order  of 
allusions  in  II  31-®  to  I,  we  shall  have  I  41  (Xotxbv),  526  (xpoce^xeaGs), 
i8  (b  X6yo q  xou  xupfou),  216'16  (ou  y<kp  xl cvxgjv  y)  xfoxts),  5  24  (xtaxbq),  3® 
or  313  (axrjp^et),  [Phil.  224  xexofoapiev  Iv  xupftp],  410  or  511  (xotetxe),  312 
(b  Si  x6pio<;),  311  (xaxeuGuvat),  3 13  (bpiaiv  z&q  xapSfotg).  It  is  evident 
that  the  writer  of  II  31-6  does  not  take  much  from  the  corresponding  I 
4U2,  but  rather  mingles  scattered  reminiscences  from  I  with  his  new 
material  (vv.  *-2-  43  6b). 

Finally,  II  31®  agrees  with  the  corresponding  I  5s3  only  in  the  initial 
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ccfabi;  Bb  b  0eb<;  zrqq  etpirjviQ<;,  and  even  so  0e6s  becomes  x6pto<;.  The 
prayer  itself  is  different.  Then,  instead  of  the  clause  (I  524), 

II  inserts  the  new  b  x6pto<;  peTd:  x&vtg>v  bptbv. 

(< d )  Apart  from  the  epistolary  outline,  there  are  few  lengthy 
agreements  in  the  phrases  common  to  I  and  II. 

The  superscription  of  II  i1*2  differs  from  that  in  I  i1  in  adding  fjptiv 
to  xaTpf  and  dxb  Oeou  xaxp6g  xtX.  to  eipYjviQ*  While  Iv  0e<p  xaxpl  (^ptbv) 
and  Iv  xupitp  T.  X.  (also  II  312)  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.,  the  Iv 
is  distinctively  Pauline;  moreover,  both  x<*pt<;  xal  elpYjvT)  and  0eb<;  xadp 
are  characteristic  of  Paul.  In  the  first  thanksgiving,  the  x&vtots  xepl 
x&vtwv  upcbv  of  1 12  recurs  in  II 1 3  without  x&vtwv;  furthermore  x&vtote  xepl 
5p<bv  II  i11  213  agrees  not  with  1 12  or  213  but  with  II  i3.  The  first  prayer 
with  aifc6<;  (II  216)  agrees  with  I  311  in  the  mention  but  not  in  the  order 
of  the  divine  names;  and  the  second  prayer  with  ccMq  (II  3ie)  has  Lord 
not  God  of  peace  (I  523).  The  xpoaebxeaGe  xtX.  of  II  31  is  not  identical 
with  I  525.  Striking  is  IpGiTtopev  be  &pa<;  deBeX<po (  (II  21 1  512),  for  in  this 
phrase  we  expect  -xapaxaXoupiev;  but  epwT^v  is  found  in  Phil,  and  of 
course  frequently  in  the  papyri.  The  briefest  agreement  in  the  epistolary 
outline  is  zb  Xotxbv  II  31  =  Xocxbv  I  41.  In  this  connection  may  also  be 
noted  dcBeX<pol  fjYaxTQp.lvot  bxb  xupfou  which,  though  it  occurs  in  the 
second  thanksgiving  of  II  (213)  is  a  purposed  reminiscence  of  <£BeX<pol 
Trn’axTQpivot  bxb  toO  0eoG  in  the  first  thanksgiving  of  I  (i4).  The  idea  of 
election  though  not  the  word  is  present  in  both  contexts  (IxXofY)  I  i4; 
eTkazo,  Ix&Xeaev,  xeptxohqatv  II  213-14). 

Apart  from  the  epistolary  outline,  the  agreements  are  seldom  lengthy. 
Furthermore,  the  setting  of  the  phrases  in  II  is  usually  different  from  their 
setting  in  I.  The  two  lengthiest  agreements  occur  in  II  38*10;  the 
first  (3®)  Iv  x6x(p  xal  p6x0<p  (I  2 9  Tbv  x6xov  fjp&v  xal  Tbv  pb^Gov)  vuxTbq 
xal  fjplpaq  Ipya^bpLevot  xpb<;  zb  pf;  Ixc^apYjaaf  Tcva  bpwv  appears  in  a 
different  context  in  I  2 9  and  is  a  purposed  reminiscence  (see  note  on  II 
38);  the  following  elements  in  it  are  found  elsewhere  in  Paul  but  not 
elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.:  x6xog  xal  p.6x0o<;  (2  Cor.  n27  xbxtp  xal 
xpb<;  zb  pifj  with  infin.,  and  Ixigapeiv  (2  Cor.  2B;  nowhere  else  in  Gk. 
Bib.);  on  the  other  hand  vuxTb<;  xal  •fjptipas  is  found  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in  Paul.  The  second  (310),  xal  *r«P  foe  (not 
elsewhere  in  N.  T.)  ■rjpev  xpbq  Opaq  (cf.  2 6  &v  xpbq  bpa?)  appears  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  connection  in  I  34.  Briefer  reminiscences  are  afool  yap  oibaze 
II 3 7  (I  21  32  52)  and  Ipyov  xlcreto?  II  i12  (I  i3)  which  are  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  N.  T.;  xal  8t&  touto  II  211  (I  213)  and  b  kbyoq  tou  xupfou 
II  31  (I  i8  418)  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  but  not  elsewhere  in 
Paul;  b  0ebq  -rjpubv  II  i11*  12  (I  22  3®  1  Cor.  611),  tjpipa  xupfou  II  22  (I  52), 
•f)  zilaziq  upuov  II  i3*  4  (1  1 8  32,  6*  •• 7- 1C),  f)  xapouafo  tou  xupfou  (-fjpubv  T.  X.) 
II  21  (1 3 13  415  523  1  Cor.  1523),  mb;  Bee  II 37  (1 41  Col.  46),  and  cnqpfl^eev  xal 
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xapaxaXstv  II  217  (I  32;  cf.  Rom.  i12),  which  are  found  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.  and  elsewhere  in  Paul;  and  apa  ouv  dbeX?o£  II  215  (I  5*  Rom.  812), 
t b  eOayy iXiov  fjp lwv  II  214  (I  iB)  which  are  found  elsewhere  in  Paul  but 
not  elsewhere  in  N.  T. 

( e )  In  the  passage  i5-212,  which  consists  of  new  material, 
there  is  but  slight  evidence  of  literary  dependence  on  I,  although 
knowledge  of  I  is  presupposed.  In  this  material,  distinctively 
Pauline  elements  occur. 

In  I  i4'10  the  stress  is  laid  on  election  evidenced  by  the  reception  of 
the  word  in  great  0Xtyc<;,  and  not  on  judgment  (i10);  but  in  II  15-10, 
the  emphasis  is  put  not  so  much  on  election  as  on  the  certainty  of  ac¬ 
quittal  in  judgment.  This  certainty  is  due  to  the  fact  of  their  endurance 
and  faith,  and  the  judgment  is  sketched  in  vv. 7-10.  It  is  not  strange  that 
OXtycs  occurs  in  both  passages;  but  bpyrj  (I  i10)  is  not  in  II  nor  Sig>ypi6<; 
(II  i4)  in  I.  The  Iv  tq  &xoxaX6^sc  iroO  xupfou  Tiqaou  dcx*  oflpavoO  of  II  i7 
is  not  a  literary  dependence  on  I  416,  nwnaffimaa  dx*  oflpocvoO ;  “his 
angels  of  power”  is  unique  in  Gk.  Bib.  and  does  not  come  from  1 313;  the 
saints,  sx8bajac<;  and  oXeQpog  come  respectively  not  from  I  313  46  5s 
but  from  the  Lxx.  In  II  i11-12,  spyov  x£gtsg)<;  is  the  only  certain  reminis¬ 
cence  of  I  (13),  for  b  Oebg  fjpucov  is  found  not  only  in  I  22  3®  but  elsewhere 
in  Paul,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  and  Lxx.;  x&vtots  xepl  fcpuov 
comes  not  from  1 12  but  from  II  i3.  In  II  21,  IxtauvaY^T7)  refers  to  1 413-18 
but  is  not  discussed  in  21-12;  IxicnroXiis  in  22  refers  to  I. 

The  Pauline  elements  have  already  been  mentioned:  strap  (i6),  the 
touch  pL£0>  •fjyLwv  (i7),  &xaxo6etv  sflayy eX£tp  (i8),  xaatv  leading  to 

the  ottc  clause  with  !xcaTs60Tj  (i10),  otc  (2s),  and  o\  dxoXXtjpievot  (210); 
see  further  the  notes  ad  i6-212. 

(/)  The  freedom  with  which  the  author  of  II  gives  expression 
to  Pauline  convictions  is  illustrated  in  213"14. 

In  II  2 13  the  epistolary  outline  of  I  2 13  is  followed,  but  the  new  6cpe£- 
Xoptev  purposely  repeats  II  i3.  The  “brethren  beloved  by  the  Lord” 
(not  God  as  in  I  i4)  is  an  intentional  reference  to  I  i4;  but  what  fol¬ 
lows  is  not  a  slavish  combination  of  IxXo-p}  (I  i4),  b  xaXwv  (I  2 12  or  s24), 
Tb  eijaYY^Xcov  fjpiGjv  (I  i6),  xspcxofyaiv  (I  59)  and  56?av  (I  212),  but  is  a  fresh 
and  vigorous  statement  of  Pauline  convictions,  sweeping  from  everlast¬ 
ing  to  everlasting,  akin  to  I  5®  but  not  betraying  literary  dependence 
on  the  same.  In  the  midst  thereof  come  the  effective  but  in  Paul  unusual 
&%*  dpx?j<; ,  aycaapdx;  xve6puzT0<;  (1  Pet.  i2),  and  x£gtcs  dcXirj0e£a<;  (due  to 
v. 12).  A  similar  freedom  is  witnessed  also  in  II  i11*12  (see  notes  ad  loc.). 

(g)  Finally  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  from  II  3 6-1 5  it  is 
possible  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the  situation  presupposed  by 
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I  4U'12  and  514  (vovderelre  row?  aratcTov ?)  than  from  those 
passages  themselves.  II  at  this  point  explains  I. 

The  statement  that  II  3®-9*  ”-12  is  a  reproduction  of  I  2«-9  411-12 i«-7  514 
is  misleading.  Were  it  not  for  the  context  in  which  rapcxaTetv  dtT&xT 
(II  36-  n)  and  dctaxTeiv  (37)  appear,  we  should  not  be  certain  that  vou0e- 
Tsl'ue  (cf.  II  316)  Touq  d'z&y.'zouq  (I  514)  referred  not  to  the  disorderly  in 
general,  as  I  411-12  allows,  but  specifically  to  the  idlers.  The  author  of 
II  thus  betrays  at  this  point  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  situa¬ 
tion  faced  in  I. 

The  p.tpt.eta0at  of  3 7  refers  to  work  not  to  suffering  (I  1®  214  plcpliq-tocO  ; 
t6xov  in  view  of  Phil.  317  is  a  natural  word  for  “example”  without  re¬ 
course  to  the  tGxov  of  I  i7;  the  idea  of  waiving  apostolic  right  in  love 
(39)  appears  in  a  different  setting  in  I  26-7,  and  the  language  in  which  it 
is  expressed  agrees  not  with  I  26-7  but  with  1  Cor.  94  ff*;  and  although  3® 
and  1 27'8  alike  hint  at  self-sacrifice,  9.eTaSouvat  t&s  does  not  suggest 

BtBdvat  tGxov.  Furthermore,  the  lengthy  agreement  of  3®  with  I  2 9 
is  intentional,  that  of  310  with  I  3®  accidental,  as  II  2 5  suggests.  These 
facts,  coupled  with  the  tactful  treatment  of  the  case  of  the  idlers,  es¬ 
pecially  the  significant  emphasis  in  315,  which  is  far  from  Kirchenzucht, 
with  the  ethical  turn  in  06  0dXet  (310)  and  with  the  quite  Pauline  4v  xuphp 
(312),  point  distinctly  to  the  hand  of  Paul. 

( B )  Hypothesis  of  Forgery . — Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  material  in  II  is  new,  that,  aside  from 
the  agreements  in  the  epistolary  outline  of  I  and  II,  the  reminis¬ 
cences  from  I  but  rarely  occur  in  the  corresponding  sections  of 
II,  that  these  reminiscences  are  worked  over  freely  and  mingled 
with  new  material,  and  that  II 3 6-1 5  reflects  an  intimate  and  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  situation  presupposed  by  I  411'12  514, 
it  is  nevertheless  held  that  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  imagine  that  a 
later  writer  familiar  with  I  and  with  the  style  of  Paul  imitated 
I  for  his  own  purpose,  as  that  Paul  himself  wrote  II.  Since  then 
it  is  a  psychological  impossibility  for  Paul  to  have  written  II  to 
the  same  persons  a  few  months  after  I,  the  alternative  is  a  forger. 

But  apart  from  the  consideration  that  those  who  support  the 
hypothesis  of  forgery  fail  to  indicate  what  are  the  criteria  for  a 
psychological  impossibility  in  such  a  case,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine  what  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  forger  is  and  why  he  hits  on  I  as  the  point  of  departure 
for  his  pseudepigraphon. 
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It  is  sometimes  urged  that  II  is  written  to  take  the  place  of  I.  Were 
this  true,  the  reason  for  the  forgery  would  be  patent.  But  as  both  Mc- 
Giffert  {EB.  5042)  and  Wrede  (60)  insist,  there  is  no  indication  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  “save  PauFs  reputation  and  set  him  right  with  the  Thess. 
after  his  death,  by  showing  that  he  had  not  expected  the  consummation 
as  soon  as  I  seemed  to  imply”  (McGiffert).  In  fact,  215  intimates  that 
the  authority  of  I  is  formally  recognised  (Wrede).  Hence  “the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  eschatological  passage  is  clearly  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fanaticism 
to  which  the  belief  in  the  speedy  consummation  was  giving  rise”  (Mc- 
Giffert;  so  essentially  Kern,  214,  Weizsacker,  250,  and  Wrede,  67-69). 

To  this  it  may  be  rejoined:  (1)  The  internal  evidence  of  the  second 
letter  reveals  not  one  but  two  purposes,  to  encourage  the  faint-hearted 
who  had  become  more  despondent  by  reason  of  the  assertion  that  the 
day  is  present  and  to  warn  more  sharply  the  idlers  who  since  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  I  had  become  more  troublesome.  Hollmann  recognises  this  two¬ 
fold  purpose  in  that  he  affirms  that  the  forger  united  closely  the  strained 
eschatological  situation  and  the  flight  from  labour.  (2)  If  21-12  is  de¬ 
signed  as  a  corrective  of  prevailing  wrong  impressions  as  to  the  immi¬ 
nence  of  the  Parousia ,  it  chooses  an  extremely  obscure  method  of  illumi¬ 
nating  the  minds  of  the  readers.  On  the  assumption  of  genuineness,  the 
reason  for  the  obscurity  is  clear;  the  Thessalonians,  since  they  knew  the 
teaching  already,  needed  only  to  be  reminded  of  it.  (3)  Neither  Kern 
nor  Wrede  has  succeeded  in  explaining  just  why  I  is  seized  upon  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  the  pseudepigraphon.  (4)  It  is  admittedly 
(Wrede,  37/.  and  McGiffert,  EB.  5042)  difficult  to  believe  that  a  letter 
could  be  sent  to  the  Thessalonians  and  be  accepted  by  them  as  Pauline 
before  Paul’s  death;  or  to  believe  that  a  letter  addressed  to  them  but 
not  really  intended  for  them  could  have  gained  currency  as  Pauline  in 
Paul’s  lifetime.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  go  beyond  the  sixties,  down 
even  to  the  end  of  the  first  or  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  in  order  to  make  a  forgery  intelligible.  But  the  further  one  goes 
beyond  50  A.D.  the  harder  it  is  to  account  for  that  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  situation  implied  by  I,  which  is  revealed  especially  in  II  36-15. 

(5)  There  is  no  essential  incompatibility  between  I  51  ff-  and  II  21-12, 
between  signs  and  suddenness,  as  both  McGiffert  and  Wrede  concede. 

(6)  At  every  point  the  exegesis  of  II  is  easiest  on  the  assumption  of 
genuineness.  (7)  The  hypothesis  of  forgery  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  it  is  a  psychological  impossibility  for  Paul  to  have  written  II  a  few 
months  after  I  to  the  same  people.  But  criteria  for  distinguishing  what 
is  psychologically  possible  or  impossible  to  Paul  are  not  adduced.  The 
only  evidence  that  throws  any  light  on  the  matter  is  the  statement  of 
Paul  to  another  Macedonian  church :  “To  go  on  writing  the  same  things 
is' not  tedious  to  me,  while  to  you  it  is  safe”  (Phil.  31).  To  be  sure,  there 
are  no  objective  criteria  to  go  by;  no  two  other  extant  letters  of  Paul 
in  which  two  out  of  the  three  situations  in  one  letter  are  treated  in  a 
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second  letter  written  less  than  three  months  later.  On  the  assumption 
of  genuineness,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  important  for  Paul  to  remember 
I,  for  its  utterances  at  certain  points  had  been  misconstrued  by  some. 
And  since,  according  to  Phil.  31,  Paul  could  write  the  same  things  if 
necessary,  the  presence  in  II  of  reminiscences,  apart  from  the  epistolary 
outline,  is  natural,  especially  if  II  is  a  reply  to  a  letter  which  the  Thessa- 
lonians  sent  to  Paul  asking  advice  concerning  the  faint-hearted  and  the 
idlers,  a  letter  written  after  their  reading  of  I  and  after  their  failure  to 
cope  successfully  with  the  difficulty  created  by  the  assertion  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  was  actually  present.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  Zahn  ( Introd .  1, 250;  cf.  Moff.  Introd.  76)  suggests,  Paul  read  over  the 
original  draft  of  I  before  he  dictated  II,  for  in  the  light  of  Cicero’s  usual 
habit  (cf.  Zahn,  loc.  cit.)  and  of  similar  evidence  from  the  papyri  (cf.  Deiss. 
Light,  227/.),  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  letters  of  Paul  were  usually 
revised  after  dictation  and  copied,  the  copy  being  sent,  and  the  original 
draft  retained  by  Paul  or  his  secretary.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  strange 
that  the  epistolary  outline  of  II  should  agree  so  closely  with  that  of  I. 
But  strangeness  is  not  identical  with  psychological  impossibility. 

(5)  Hypothesis  of  Genuineness . — Since  the  antecedent  prob¬ 
ability,  namely,  the  intelligibility  of  the  historical  situation  im¬ 
plied  by  II,  the  language,  the  personal  equation,  and  the  religious 
convictions,  is  distinctly  in  favour  of  Pauline  authorship,  and  since 
the  objection  to  the  genuineness  on  the  score  of  alleged  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  I  51  ff-  and  II  21-12  is  not  insuperable,  the  hypothesis 
of  genuineness  may  be  assumed  as  the  best  working  hypothesis 
in  spite  of  the  difficulties  suggested  by  the  literary  resemblances, 
especially  the  striking  agreement  in  the  epistolary  outline. 

Hamack,  however  (op.  cit.),  like  Wrede,  is  convinced  that  it  is  psycho¬ 
logically  impossible  for  II  to  have  been  written  by  Paul  a  few  months 
after  I  to  the  same  address,  although  the  criteria  for  determining  psy¬ 
chological  impossibility  are  not  stated.  But  he  is  equally  confident  that 
II  is  thoroughly  Pauline.  The  only  way  then  out  of  the  conclusion  that 
II  is  a  forgery  is  the  postulate  that  there  were  two  churches  in  Thessa- 
lonica,  one  the  main  church  composed  of  Gentiles,  the  other  a  kind  of 
annex  made  up  of  Jews;  and  that  I  was  addressed  to  the  Gentile  and  II 
to  the  Jewish  church.  Although  Paul  ordered  the  former  to  see  to  it 
that  the  latter  should  hear  the  first  epistle  read  (1  527),  yet  he  was  aware 
that  the  exhortations  in  reference  to  impurity,  a  sin  to  which  Gentiles 
were  susceptible,  and  in  reference  to  eschatology  (new  teaching  in  1 415-18, 
and  simple  in  I  51-11),  had  in  mind  mainly  if  not  wholly  the  problems  of 
the  Gentile  Christians.  Accordingly,  in  order  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  who  were  steeped  in  eschatology  and  had  begun 
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to  believe  that  the  day~of  the  Lord  was  present,  and  who  were  also  idle 
(for  although  the  Gentiles  were  idle,  the  Jews  were  the  conspicuous  idlers, 
as  the  severe  reproof  of  II  36-16  shows),  he  writes  the  second  letter  at 
the  same  time  as  I,  or  a  few  days  after  I.  Though  both  types  of  Chris¬ 
tians  were  dear  to  Paul,  yet  the  letter  to  the  Jewish  annex,  while  not 
unfriendly,  lacks  the  warm  tone  and  the  intimate  friendliness  of  I,  is 
in  fact  somewhat  severe  (312  5-),  official  and  ceremonious  (69eO.oy.ev 
i3  213).  This  postulate,  once  made,  is  worked  out  with  the  brilliance 
familiar  to  readers  of  his  discussion  of  the  Priscan  authorship  of 
Hebrews. 

Waiving  the  suggestion  that  the  hypothesis  would  be  relieved  of 
one  difficulty  if  the  traditional  assertion  that  II  is  severe,  official,  and 
ceremonious  were  dispensed  with  altogether,  two  important  difficulties 
may  be  suggested,  one  that  the  evidence  adduced  for  the  existence  of  a 
separate  Jewish  Christian  group  is  not  quite  conclusive,  and  the  other 
that  the  psychological  difficulty  that  prompts  the  postulate  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  removed.  As  to  the  first  point,  Harnack  assumes  that  the  O.  T. 
colouring  in  II  suggests  Jewish  Christian  readers,  an  assumption  which 
is  disputable;  also  that  the  Gentiles  had  had  no  instruction  in  escha¬ 
tology  beyond  the  simplest  teaching  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  day 
and  the  necessity  for  watchfulness,  an  assumption  difficult  not  only  in 
the  light  of  1 5 2  f-,  but  also  of  1 416-17  where  Paul  includes  in  his  new  teach¬ 
ing  apocalyptic  details  which,  on  the  theory  of  simplicity,  are  irrelevant. 
Furthermore,  while  Acts  174  states  that  the  preaching  in  the  synagogue 
succeeded  with  a  few  Jews  and  with  a  great  many  Gentiles,  men  and 
women,  who  els  adherents  of  the  synagogue  may  be  presumed  to  have 
been  acquainted  with  the  Messianic  hopes  of  the  Jews  in  their  apocalyp¬ 
tic  expression,  still  it  has  nothing  to  say  of  the  formation  of  two  separate 
Christian  groups.  Still  further,  the  first  letter  betrays  no  knowledge 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  Christian  assembly  in  Thessalon- 
ica,  for  the  “all”  in  527  obviously  suggests  not  an  annex  of  Jewish 
Christians  but  recalcitrants,  most  probably  some  of  the  idle  brethren, 
within  the  one  church  of  the  Thessalonians.  Moreover,  the  reading 
dxapxfy  (see  note  on  213),  which  did  not  suggest  the  hypothesis  but 
which  to  Harnack  is  objective  evidence  in  favour  of  it,  is  less  suitable 
than  dbu’  dgxqq  in  a  context  designed  to  assure  the  readers  of  their  cer¬ 
tainty  of  salvation.  The  second  important  difficulty  with  this  plausible 
hypothesis  is  that  the  psychological  impossibility  which  prompts  it  is 
not  entirely  eliminated,  for  although  the  presence  of  reminiscences  is 
adequately  accounted  for,  the  surprising  similarity  of  the  epistolary 
outline  is  not. 

Lake  (Exp,  Times ,  Dec.  1910, "131-3,  and  The  Earlier  Epistles  of  St, 
Paul ,  1911,  83  Jf.)  inclines  to  think  that  Harnack’s  theory  complies  with 
all  the  conditions  of  the  problem;  Dibelius  and  Knopf  (TLZ,  1911, 455- 
457)  speak  hesitatingly. 
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§  VII.  THE  TEXT. 

The  text  of  Westcott  and  Hort  is  followed  almost  without 
exception  in  the  commentary.  The  nomenclature  is  that  of 
Gregory,  Die  Griechischen  Handschriften  des  N.  T.  1908  and  Text 
Kritik  des  N.  T .  Ill,  1909  (cf.  Souter,  Nov.  Test .  Graece,  1910). 
The  various  readings  are  taken  from  the  apparatus  of  Tischen- 
dorf  (Nov.  Test.  Graece ,  vol.  II,  ed.  8,  1872)  and  of  Souter/ 

The  various  readings  from  Greek  manuscripts,  versions,  and  patristic 
writers  have  been  cited  in  the  interest  of  exegesis.  The  following  au¬ 
thorities  have  been  most  serviceable:  Zimmer  (Der  Text  der  Thessa - 
lonicherbriefe ,  1893),  B.  Weiss  ( Textkritik  der  Paidinischen  Brief e}  in 
TU.3  1896),  and  the  textual  notes  in  the  commentaries  of  Findlay  and 
Dobschiitz. 

(1)  Greek  Manuscripts. — From  the  lists  in  Gregory  (op.  cit .) 
and  von  Soden  (Die  Schriften  des  N.  T.,  begun  in  1902  and  now 
(1912)  nearing  completion),  it  would  appear  that  about  six 
hundred  Greek  manuscripts  contain  1,  2  Thess.  wholly  or  in  part. 
The  twenty-one  uncials  among  them  may  be  briefly  enumerated 
as  follows: 

K  (e  a  p  r).  Cod.  Sinaiticus ,  saec.  iv,  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Edited  by  Tischendorf,  its  discoverer,  in  1862.  Photo¬ 
graphic  reproduction  by  H.  and  K.  Lake,  Oxford,  1911. 
Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

A  (e  a  p  r).  Cod.  Alexandrinus,  saec.  v,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  Edited  by  Woide  in  1786.  Facsimile  by  E. 
M.  Thompson,  1879.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

B  (e  a  p  r).  Cod.  Vaticanus ,  saec.  iv,  now  in  the  Vatican 
Library.  Photographic  reproduction  by  Cozza-Luzi, 
Rome,  1889,  and  by  the  Milan  firm  of  Hoepli,  1904. 
Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

C  (e  a  p  r).  Cod .  Ephraemi  Rescriptus ,  saec.  v,  now  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris.  The  N.  T.  fragments  were 
edited  by  Tischendorf  in  1845.  Contains  I  i2  ev^apia- 
rovfiev — 2 8  e<yevr]6r]T€. 
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D  (p).  Cod .  Claromontanus ,  saec.  vi,  Graeco-Latin,  now  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.  Edited  by  Tischendorf 
in  1852.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

[E]  Cod .  S anger  manensis,  saec.  ix,  now  at  St.  Petersburg. 
A  copy  of  D. 

F  (p).  Cod .  Augiensis,  saec.  ix,  Graeco-Latin,  now  in  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  An  exact  tran¬ 
script  by  Scrivener,  1859.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

G  (p).  Cod.  Boernerianus ,  saec.  ix,  now  in  the  Royal  Library 
at  Dresden.  “It  is  closely  related  to  F,  according  to 
some  the  archetype  of  F”  (Souter).  Edited  by  Matthaei, 
1791.  Im  Lichtdruck  nachgebildet ,  Leipzig  (Hiersemann), 
1909.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

H  (p).  Cod .  Saec .  vi.  Most  of  the  forty-one  leaves  now  known 
are  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris;  the  remainder  are 
at  Athos,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  Kiev,  and  Turin. 
The  fragments  at  Kiev  contain  2  Cor.  42*7,  1  Thess.  29"13 
(fjLvrjfjLovevere  . . .  ecrriv  a\7)6co<z)  and  44"11  {eavrov  a /cevos 
.  .  .  c piXoTifuaOai );  cf.  H.  Omont,  Notice  sur  un  iris 
ancien  manuscrit ,  etc.  1889. 

I  (p).  Cod.  Saec.  v.  Ms.  4  in  the  Freer  Collection  at  Detroit, 
Michigan.  This  manuscript  is  a  “badly  decayed  frag¬ 
ment,  now  containing  many  short  portions  of  the  epistles 
of  Paul.  It  is  written  on  parchment  in  small  uncials  and 
probably  belongs  to  the  fifth  century.  .  .  .  Originally 
contained  Acts  and  practically  all  of  the  epistles  but  not 
Revelation.  .  .  .  While  no  continuous  portion  of  the 
text  remains,  many  brief  passages  from  Eph.  Phil.  Col. 
Thess.  and  Heb.  can  be  recovered”  (H.  A.  Sanders,  Bib¬ 
lical  World ,  vol.  XXI,  1908,  142;  cf.  also  Gregory,  Das 
Freer-Logion ,  1908,  24).  The  fragments  of  Thess.,  a  col¬ 
lation  of  which  Prof.  Sanders  kindly  sent  me,  contain 

J  j 1-2. 9-10  27“8-  14‘16  32'4-  11-13  48-9.  16-18  ^9-11*  23-26  JJ  jl-3.  10-11 
2  5-8.  15-17  3S_1°. 

K  (a  p).  Cod.  Mosguensis,  saec.  ix,  now  at  Moscow.  Col¬ 
lated  by  Matthaei,  1782.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 
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L  (a  p).  Cod.  Angelicus ,  saec.  ix,  now  in  the  Angelican  Li¬ 
brary  at  Rome.  Collated  among  others  by  Tischen- 
dorf  (1843)  and  Tregelles  (1845).  Contains  I  and  II 
complete. 

P  (a  p  r).  Cod .  Porphyrianus ,  saec.  ix,  now  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Edited  by  Tischendorf  (1865).  Contains  I  and 
II  except  I  3 5  miteri — TjfAeis  01  417. 

“SP  (e  a  p).  Cod.  Saec.  viii-ix,  now  at  Mount  Athos.  Contains 
I  and  II  complete. 

048  (a  p).  Cod.  Saec.  v ,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  a  frag¬ 
mentary  palimpsest.  Contains  1 i1-2  with  the  short  codex 
title. 

049  (a  p).  Cod.  Saec.  viii-ix ,  now  at  Mount  Athos.  Contains 
I  i1— 213  avOpcoircov . 

056  (a  p).  Cod.  Saec.  x ,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
I  and  II  were  collated  by  Van  Sittart  (Gregory,  Text 
Kritik ,  296). 

°75  (p)*  Cod.  Saec.  x ,  now  in  the  National  Library  at  Athens 
{Gregory,  ibid.  309). 

01 1 1  (p).  Cod.  Saec.  vii  (?),  now  in  the  Royal  Museum  at 
Berlin,  a  fragment  containing  only  II  i1-22,  mutilated 
in  i1-4  and  iu-22.  Printed  in  Gregory  {ibid.  1075  jj). 

0142  (a  p).  Cod.  Saec.  x,  now  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Mu¬ 
nich.  Contains  I  and  II  complete. 

0150  (p).  Cod.  Saec.  ix  (Gregory,  ibid.  1081),  now  at  Patmos. 

0151  (p).  Cod.  Saec.  ix  or  x  (Gregory,  ibid.  1081),  now  at 
Patmos. 

These  uncials  may  be  summarised  as  to  date  thus:  Saec.  iv  (xB), 
v  (ACI.  048),  vi  (DH.),vii  (01  n),  viii-ix  (SI' 049),  ix  (EFGKLP.  0150), 
ix-x  (0151),  and  x  (056.  075.  0142). 

There  are  about  585  minuscules  which  contain  I  and  II  complete  or 
in  part.  Of  these  the  following  38  appear  to  be  the  oldest:  Saec.  ix 
(1430.  1862.  1900);  ix-x  (33.  1841);  x  (1.  82.  93.  221.  454.  456.  457. 
605.  619.  627.  920.  1175  (I  i10— 221  is  lacking).  1244.  1739.  1760.  1770. 
1836.  1845. 1870.  1880.  1891.  1898.  1905.  1920.  1954  (I  i*-2*  is  lacking). 
1997.  1998.  2110.  2125);  x-xi  (1851  (II  37-1*  is  lacking).  1910.  1912. 
1927). 
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The  leading  minuscules,  according  to  SH.  (lxv)  are:  33  (saec.  ix-x), 
1912  (saec.  x-xi),  104.  424.  436.  1908  (saec.  xi),  88.  321  (saec.  xii),  263 
(saec.  xiii-xiv),  5.  489  (saec.  xiv),  and  69  (saec.  xv),  one  of  the  Ferrar 
Group. 

(2)  Versions . — The  following  versions  are  occasionally  quoted: 
Latin  including  Old  Latin  and  Vulgate  (Vulg.),  Syriac  Vulgate 
(Pesh.),  Coptic  in  the  Bohairic  dialect  (Boh.),  and  Armenian 
(Arm.). 

(a)  Latin.  Witnesses  for  the  Old  Latin  are  the  Latin  of  the  bi¬ 
linguals  D  (E)  F  G,  namely,  d  (e)  f  (?)  g  (?);  r  (saec.  vii,  a  fragment  now 
in  Munich  containing  Phil.  411*23  and  1  Thess.  i1-10,  discovered  and  edited 
by  Ziegler,  Italafragmente  der  Paidinischen  Brief e,  1876);  X2  (saec.  vii- 
viii,  now  in  the  Bodleian;  according  to  Wescott  (Smith's  DB.  345 8/.)  it 
agrees  in  many  cases  with  d  almost  or  quite  alone);  also  the  citations  of 
the  Speculum  (  =  m;  edited  by  Weihrich  in  the  Vienna  Corpus,  xii,  1887; 
contains  I  21-14  41-18  s8-22  II  13-12  36-16);  and  of  Ambrosiaster  (=  Ambst., 
quoted  from  a  collation  which  Prof.  Souter  was  good  enough  to  send 
me),  and  others.  The  Vulgate  is  cited  from  Nes tie’s  edition  (Nov.  Test. 
Graece ,  1906);  there  are  occasional  references  to  the  Vulgate  codices 
Amiatinus  (=am.;  saec.  viii)  and  Fuldensis  (=fuld.;  saec.  vi).  On 
the  Latin  versions,  see  Kennedy  in  HDB.  Ill,  47-62  and  Burkitt  in  EB. 

4992/- 

( b )  Syriac .  According  to  Burkitt  (EB.  4998^.),  “no  manuscript  of 
the  Old  Syriac  version  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  is  known  to  have  survived.” 
The  Syriac  Vulgate  or  Peshitta,  of  which  some  sixty-seven  manuscripts 
are  available  for  Paul  (Gregory,  Text  Kritik,  520/.),  owes  its  origin  (so 
Burkitt)  to  Rabbula,  Bishop  of  Edessa  (41 1-435  a.d.),  and  represents  a 
revision  of  an  older  Syriac  translation.  On  the  Syriac  versions  includ¬ 
ing  the  later  revisions  of  Philoxenus  (a.d.  508)  and  Thomas  of  Harkel 
(a.d.  616),  see  Burkitt  (op.  cit.). 

(c)  Coptic.  The  Bohairic  is  cited  from  Horner:  Coptic  Version  of 
the  N.  T.  in  the  Northern  Dialect ,  III,  1905. 

N.  B.  In  the  library  of  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  of  New  York,  there 
are  about  fifty  manuscripts  in  the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic,  formerly 
in  the  Coptic  Monastery  of  St.  Michael,  in  the  Fayyum.  Prof.  Hyver- 
nat,  the  future  editor,  announces  that  the  N.  T.  is  represented  by  three 
complete  gospels  (Mt.  Mk.  and  Jn.;  Lk.  is  incomplete),  fourteen  letters 
of  Paul,  the  two  of  Peter,  and  the  three  of  John  (JBL.  XXXI,  1912,  55). 

( d )  Armenian.  On  this  version,  see  Conybeare  in  HDB.  I,  1 53/. 
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§VIIL  COMMENTARIES. 

Commentaries  and  annotations  on  Thessalonians  are  unex¬ 
pectedly  numerous.  The  list  given  in  the  following  paragraphs 
does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive. 

On  the  history  of  interpretation,  the  following  commentators  are  im¬ 
portant:  Crocius,  Pelt,  Lillie,  Dobschiitz,  and  especially  Bomemann 
(1-7  and  538-708). 

(1)  In  the  early  church,  the  most  important  commentators 
are  the  Antiochans  Chrysostom,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  and 
Theodoret  in  Greek;  also  Ephraem  in  Syriac,  and  Ambrosiaster 
and  Pelagius  in  Latin. 

For  patristic  commentators,  see  the  notes  in  Swete’s  edition  of  Th. 
Mops,  on  the  Minor  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  Turner’s  article,  Greek  Pa¬ 
tristic  Commentaries  on  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  HDB .  V,  484-53 1 .  Origen 
is  apparently  the  first  commentator  on  our  letters;  but  only  one  definite 
comment  is  extant,  I  415-17  (quoted  by  Jerome,  Ep.  119).  The  commen¬ 
taries  of  the  Antiochans  Theodore  of  Heraclea,  the  pupil  of  Lucian, 
Apollinaris  of  Laodicea,  and  Diodore  of  Tarsus,  the  teacher  of  Chrys. 
and  Th.  Mops.,  are  known,  if  at  all,  only  in  fragments  ( cf .  Cramer, 
Catenae ,  1841-44).  The  homilies  of  Chrysostom,  eleven  on  I  and  five 
on  II  (ed.  F.  Field,  Oxford,  1885)  have  influenced  not  only  the  gatherers 
of  catenae  in  the  Middle  Ages  but  every  comm,  down  to  the  present. 
Equally  an  Antiochan,  but  less  homiletical  and  more  exegetical  than 
Chrys.  is  his  friend  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  (f  c.  429)  whose  work  on  the 
Minor  Epistles  of  Paul  is  fully  extant  in  a  Latin  translation  and  partly 
in  the  original  (ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  Th.  Mops,  in  epistolas  Pauli ,  Cambridge, 
1880-1882,  and  enriched  by  invaluable  notes).  This  work  is  “the  first 
and  almost  the  last  exegetical  book  produced  in  the  ancient  church 
which  will  bear  any  comparison  with  modem  commentaries”  (G.  H. 
Gilbert,  Interpretation  of  the  Bibley  1908,  135).  Theodoret  of  Cyrrhus 
(t  457)}  a  pupil  of  Theodore,  gathers  from  him  and  Chrys.  and  aims  at 
conciseness  of  expression.  Less  penetrating  than  they,  he  is  still  an 
Antiochan  in  method  (ed.  Marriott,  Oxford,  1852,  1870). 

Of  Ephraem  Syrus  (f  373),  a  few  notes  on  Paul  have  been  preserved 
in  Armenian;  these  were  translated  into  Latin  and  published  by  the 
Mechitarist  Fathers,  Venice,  1893. 

Two  important  Latin  commentators  of  the  fourth  century  are  Am¬ 
brosiaster  and  Pelagius.  By  the  former  is  meant  the  work  on  Paul 
published  along  with  the  works  of  Ambrose  in  Migne  (PZ.  17);  see 
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Souter,  TS.  VII,  4, 1905.  The  text  of  Pelagius,  bound  up  with  the  works 
of  Jerome  in  Migne  (PL.  30,  670  JJ.))  is  corrupt;  but  of  Ms.  cxix  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Library  at  Karlsruhe,  Souter  (in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Academy,  Dec.  12, 1906,  and  published  1907:  Comm,  of  Pelagius 
on  the  Epistles  of  Paul)  says,  “  it  is  pure  Pelagius,  perhaps  the  only  copy 
in  existence.” 

(2)  “In  the  Middle  Ages,  exegesis  consisted  chiefly  in  the  re¬ 
production  of  the  expositions  of  the  fathers,  in  collections  and 
compilations,  called  epitomes,  glosses,  postilles,  chains.”  “The 
traditional  principle  of  exegesis  became  more  and  more  dominant, 
and  alongside  of  this  the  allegorical  method  was  found  to  be  the 
most  convenient  for  reconciling  Scripture  with  tradition.  The 
literal  and  the  historical  sense  was  almost  entirely  ignored” 
(Briggs,  SUS.  453/-)- 

Among  the  later  Greeks,  the  most  important  is  John  of  Damascus 
(t  c.  760;  Migne,  PG.  95).  On  (Ecumenius  and  the  other  Greek 
catenists,  e.  g.  Theophylact  and  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  both  of  whom 
died  in  the  early  twelfth  century,  see  Turner  (op.  cit.). 

The  most  important  commentators  in  Latin  are  the  scholastic  master 
Thomas  Aquinas  (f  1274)  and  Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  the  free  but  faithful 
converted  Jew  (t  1340) .  Mainly  compilers  are  Florus  Diaconus  (f  c.  860; 
Migne,  PL.  119)  who  for  Paul  gathered  together  the  stray  comments 
of  Augustine  (cf.  Bom.  559);  Haymo  (?  f  853;  Migne,  PL.  117, 7 65/.); 
Rabanus  Maurus  (f  856;  Migne,  PL.  112,  539  jf.)  and  his  pupil  Wala- 
frid  Strabo  (f  849;  Migne,  PL.  114,  61  $ff.)  who  was  auctoritas  to  Peter 
Lombard  (t  1164);  Atto’(t96i;  ed.  Burontius,  Vercelli,  1768);  Her- 
vaeus  Burgidolensis  (f  1150;  Migne,  PL.  181,  135 5  Jf.;  follows  Augus¬ 
tine  freely);  and  Dionysius  the  Carthusian  (f  1471)  the  new  edition  of 
whose  works  begun  in  1896  contemplates  forty-five  quarto  volumes;  a 
fruitful  but  unoriginal  compiler. 

(3)  In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Protestant  Reformers  agreed 
with  the  humanists,  of  whom  Erasmus  is  the  conspicuous  ex¬ 
ample,  in  going  back  to  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  Scripture 
and  in  giving  the  grammatical  and  literal  sense  over  against  the 
allegorical,  but  “insisted  that  Scripture  should  be  its  own  in¬ 
terpreter  and  that  it  was  not  to  be  interpreted  by  tradition  or 
external  ecclesiastical  authority”  (Briggs,  SHS.  456).  Of  the 
three  great  exegetes,  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin,  the  greatest 
is  Calvin. 
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Erasmus  (f  1536)  edited  the  annotations  of  the  Italian  humanist 
Laurentius  Valla  (f  1457)  in  1505,  and  a  paraphrase  of  his  own  on  all 
of  Paul  in  1521.  Luther  did  not  comment  on  our  letters.  Calvin’s 
comm,  on  Thess.  appeared  in  1539  (best  edition  in  Corpus  Ref.  52,  1895, 
133-218) andZwingli’sin  1526  (ed. opera exeget.  1581, vol.  IV).  “Worthy 
to  stand  by  their  side”  (Briggs)  are  Bugenhagen  (1524),  Bullinger 
(t  I575)  and  Musculus  (f  1563).  Beza’s  Annotationes  in  N.  T .  (1565) 
should  be  mentioned.  Melanchthon  did  not,  but  his  friend  Camerarius 
( Notatio ,  1554)  and  his  pupil  Strigel  ( Hypomneumatay  1565)  did  comment 
on  our  epistles. 

The  immediate  successors  of  the  Reformers  “had  somewhat  of  theic 
spirit,  although  the  sectarian  element  already  influenced  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  national  churches” 
(Briggs, SHS.  457).  Calvinists  are  Hyperius  (t  is64),Marloratus  (1561), 
Hemmingsen  (f  1600),  Aretius  (t  1574),  Zanchius  (t  1590)  and  Piscator 
(1589).  Lutherans  are  Flacius  (1570),  Hunnius  (t  1603),  Georgius 
Major  (f  1574)  and  Selnecker  (t  1592).  In  Britain  we  have  John  Jewel 
whose  sermons,  edited  by  John  Garbrand  (1583),  are  the  first  exposi¬ 
tion  of  our  epistles  in  English;  and  Robert  Rollock,  principal  or  first 
master  of  the  Univ.  of  Edinburgh,  whose  Latin  commentary  (1598)  was 
followed  by  his  lectures,  in  English  (1606). 

Among  Roman  Catholic  commentators  or  scholiasts  are  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis  (f  1512),  Gagnaeus  (t  1549),  Catharinus  (1551),  Clarius  (t  1555), 
Sasbout  (1561),  Zegers  (t  1559),  Arias  (t  1598),  Serarius  (f  1609),  and 
Estius  (f  1613). 

(4)  The  seventeenth  century  is  marked  by  the  exegetical  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  British  Puritans  such  as  Edward  Leigh  and  Mat¬ 
thew  Poole,  and  by  the  revival  in  Holland  of  the  spirit  of  Eras¬ 
mus  in  the  person  of  Hugo  de  Groot  who  combined  sound 
classical  learning  with  a  keen  historical  sense.  Like  Grotius 
is  Hammond  who  insisted  on  the  plain,  literal,  and  historical 
meaning. 

On  seventeenth-century  exegesis  in  Britain,  see  especially  Briggs,  SHS. 
459-469.  Leigh’s  Annotations  upon  all  the  N.  T.  was  published  in  1650. 
Several  of  the  scholars  whom  he  used  in  addition  to  Grotius  have  com¬ 
mented  upon  our  epistles,  as  for  example  Drusius  (1612,  1616)  and  de 
Dieu  (1646),  the  Dutch  divines;  John  Cameron  (f  1625),  the  Scot  who 
worked  chiefly  in  France;  John  Mayer  (1631);  and  William  Sclater 
(. Exposition  with  notes  on  1  Thess.  1619;  Brief e  Exposition  with  notes 
on  2  Thess.  1627;  this  brief  exposition  runs  to  598  quarto  pages).  The 
annotations  of  the  Westminster  divines  covering  the  whole  Bible  went 
into  a  second  edition,  2  vols.,  in  1651.  The  great  compilation  Critici 
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Sacri  was  published  in  1660,  9  vols.  “  Among  the  last  of  the  Puritan 
works  on  the  more  learned  side  was  the  masterpiece  of  Matthew  Poole” 
(Briggs,  op.  cit.  467)  entitled:  Synopsis^  Criticorum ,  1669  JJ.  in  five  folio 
volumes  (1,  2  Thess.  in  vol.  IV,  1676,  col.  943-1004).  Poole’s  English 
Annotations  on  the  Holy  Bible  was  completed  by  his  friends  and  published 
in  1685. 

The  annotationes  ad  V.  et  N.  T.  of  Grotius  was  published  in  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1641  Jf.  Hammond’s  Paraphrase  and  Annotations  on  theN.  T. 
appeared  in  1653  and  was  done  into  Latin  by  Clericus  in  1698. 

Other  British  expositors  may  be  named:  William  Bradshaw  (A 
plaine  and  pithie  Exposition  of  2  Thess.  1620,  edited  by  Thos.  Gataker); 
Timothie  Jackson  (1621,  on  2  Thess.);  David  Dickson  {expositio  ana- 
lytica  omnium  apost.  epp.  1645;  English  in  1659  by  W.  Retchford); 
Thomas  Case  (1670;  this  is  not  a  comm,  on  1  Thess.  but  an  exposition 
of  1 413-18  entitled  Mount  Pisgah :  or  a  prospect  of  heaven );  James  Fergus- 
son  (1674;  brief  exposition  of  1,  2  Thess.);  J.  Fell  (1675;  on  Paul’s 
letters);  Richard  Baxter  (1684;  paraphrase  on  N.  T.  with  notes  doc¬ 
trinal  and  practical) ;  William  Burkitt  (1700;  on  the  N.  T.) ;  and  Daniel 
Whitby  {Paraphrase  and  Commentary  on  the  N.  T.  1703).  Other  Con¬ 
tinental  commentators  are  Vorstius  (t  1622);  Cappelus  (f  1624); 
Gomarus  (t  1641);  Diodati  (f  1649);  Calixtus  (t  1656);  Haak  (1637; 
in  English,  1657,  under  title  of  Dutch  Annotations ,  etc.);  Slichting  (the 
Socinian,  f  1661;  Thess.  was  finished  in  1660);  Crocius  {comm,  in  om - 
nes  epp.  Paidi  minores ,  ed.  1663, 3  vols.) ;  Calovius  (1672-76;  a  Lutheran 
who  corrects  Grot.);  and  Cocceius  (f  1669).  Among  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  are  Stevart  (1609;  on  1,  2  Thess.);  Justinianus  (1612-13),: 
Cornelius  a  Lapide  (1614);  Bence  (1628;  depends  on  Estius);  Meno- 
chius  (1630;  praised  by  Grot.);  Tirinus  (1632);  Fromond  (f  1653; 
depends  on  Estius) ;  Leander  of  Dijon  (1663) ;  Mauduit  (1691);  Ques- 
nel  (1687;  moral  reflections  in  French);  and  Bernardinus  a  Piconio 
(1703  in  Latin;  1706  in  French.  Often  reprinted;  cf.  A.  H.  Prichard, 
1888-90).  The  Roman  Church  had  its  Poole  in  John  de  la  Haye: 
Biblia  Magna  (1643,  5  vols.)  and  Biblia  Maxima  (1660,  19  vols.). 

(5)  In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  most  important  commen¬ 
tator  is  Bengel  {Gnomon,  1742).  But  Ernesti’s  principles  of 
interpretation  (1761)  found  fruit  in  Schott  (1834).  Flatt  (1829) 
is  influenced  by  Storr,  and  Pelt  (1830)  by  Schleiermacher. 

The  attention  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  given  to  the  text  (Bentley, 
Mill,  Bengel,  Semler,  Griesbach),  and  to  the  gathering  of  parallels  from 
profane  literature  (Wolf,  Kypke,  Koppe,  Rosenmiiller,  and  especially 
Wetstein  in  his  N.  T.  (1751)),  from  Philo  (Loesner),  and  from  rab¬ 
binical  sources  (Schottgen  and  Meuschen).  The  revival  of  Biblical 
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studies  especially  in  Germany  toward  the  end  of  the  century  (see 
Briggs,  SHS.  469  jf.),  due  to  Lessing,  Herder,  Semler,  Eichhorn,  and 
others,  prepared  the  way  for  modern  methods  of  interpretation  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

British  expositors  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  mainly  practical:  Matthew  Henry  (vol.  VI,  1721);  Philip 
Doddridge  (1 739“56) ;  Edward  Wells  (f  1 72 7) ;  George  Benson  (1  Thess. 
1731;  2  Thess.  1732);  John  Guyse  (f  1761);  John  Gill  (1746-48); 
John  Wesley  (1754;  depends  in  part  on  Bengel,  Doddridge,  and  Guyse) ; 
Thomas  Scott  (1788-92);  also  John  Lindsay  (f  1768);  Thomas  Pyle 
(t  1756);  John  Philips  (1751;  on  1  Thess.);  Samuel  Chandler  (f  1766; 
ed.  N.  White,  1777);  James  Macknight  (1787  and  1795);  Thomas  Coke 
(1803;  depends  on  Doddridge);  Adam  Clarke  (1810-25);  James 
Slade  (1816);  T.  Belsham  (f  1829);  P.  N.  Shuttleworth  (1829);  W. 
Trollope  (1828-34);  Edward  Burton  (Greek  Test.  1831);  S.  T.  Bloom¬ 
field  (Greek  Test.  1832);  Charles  Eyre  (1832);  Granville  Penn  (1837; 
annotations  on  N.  T.);  E.  Barlee  (1837);  W.  Bruce  (1836);  and  W. 
Heberden  (1839). 

Continental  scholars:  Lauren tius  (1714;  the  first  comm,  in  German, 
according  to  Dob.);  J.  Lange  (1729);  Turretin  (f  1737;  ed.  1,  2  Thess. 
1739);  Heumann  (f  1764);  Zacharia  (1770);  Matthaeus  (1785);  and 
Olshausen  (vols.  1-4, 1830;  English  by  A.  C.  Kenrick,  1858). 

Roman  Catholic  interpreters:  Natalis  Alexander  (1710);  Remy 
C1 739)>  Calmet  (f  1739);  Gregorius  Mayer  (1788);  and  Massl  (1841- 
48). 

(6)  From  De  Wette  (1841)  to  the  present,  commentaries  on 
our  epistles  are  many  and  excellent.  (1)  German.  Koch  (on 
1  Thess.  1849);  Liinemann  (in  Meyer ,  1850;  18784  in  English 
by  Gloag,  1880);  Auberlen  and  Riggenbach  (in  Lange’s  Bibel- 
werk,  1864);  J.  C.  K.  Hofmann  (18622);  P.  W.  Schmidt  (on 
1  Thess.  1885);  Zockler  (in  Kurzgefasster  Komm.  1887);  P.  W. 
Schmiedel  (in  Holtzmann’s  Handcomm .  18922);  W.  Borne- 
mann  (in  Meyer ,  1894);  B.  Weiss  (1896,  19022);  Wohlenberg 
(in  Zahn’s  Komm.  1903);  Lueken  (in  SNT.  19072);  E.  von 
Dobschiitz  (in  Meyer ,  1909);  and  M.  Dibelius  (in  Lietzmann’s 
Handbuch ,  1911).  (2)  Dutch.  Baljon  (1907).  (3)  British . 

Alford  (Greek  N.  T.  1849-61);  Jowett  (1855);  Ellicott  (1858); 
Lightfoot  (f  1889;  Notes  on  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ,  1895);  James 
Drummond  (in  International  Handbooks ,  1899);  Findlay  (in 
Cambridge  Greek  Test.,  1904);  George  Milligan  (1908);  and 
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MofTatt  (in  EGT .  1910).  (4)  American .  John  Lillie  ( The 
Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thess .,  Translated  from  the  Greek  with 
Notes j  1856;  and  his  English  edition  of  Auberlen  and  Riggen- 
bach,  1868.  Lillie’s  is  the  most  important  American  work  done 
on  our  epistles);  Henry  Cowles  {Shorter  Epistles  of  Paul ,  etc. 
1879;  popular);  W.  A.  Stevens  (in  American  Comm .  1890); 
and  E.  T.  Horn  (in  Lutheran  Comm .  1896). 

Excellent  examples  of  scholarly  exposition  with  a  practical 
purpose  are  Lillie  {Lectures,  i860);  John  Hutchinson  (1884); 
and  especially  James  Denney  (in  Expositor’s  Bible ,  1892)  and 
H.  J.  Holtzmann  (on  1  Thess.;  ed.  E.  Simons,  1911). 

Roman  Catholic  scholarship  is  represented  in  German  by 
Bisping  (1854,  18652),  Rohm  (on  1  Thess.  1885),  Schafer  (1890), 
and  Gutjahr  (1900) ;  in  English  by  MacEvilly  (1856) ;  in  French 
by  Maunory  (1881);  and  in  Latin  by  Panek  (1886). 

In  addition  to  Ewald’s  DieBiicher  des  neuenBundes  (1870)  and  Reuss’s 
La  Bible  (1874-80),  the  following  commentators  may  be  named:  (1) 
German.  Baumgarten-Crusius  (ed.  Schauer,  1848);  and  the  practical 
works  of  Havemann  (1875)  and  Goebel  (1887, 18972).  (2)  British. 

T.  W.  Peile  (1851-2);  J.  Turnbull  (1854);  Webster  and  Wilkinson 
(Greek  Test.  1855-61);  A.  S.  Patterson  (1857);  Wordsworth  (Greek 
N.  T.  1856-60);  A.  R.  Fausset  (in  Pocket  Bible,  1862-3);  E.  Headland 
and  H.  B.  Swete  (1863-66);  C.  J.  Vaughan  (on  1  Thess.  1864);  John 
Eadie  (ed.  W.  Young,  1877);  A.  J.  Mason  (in  Ellicott’s  N.  T .  Comm. 
1879?);  William  Alexander  (in  Speaker's  Comm.  1881);  F.  A.  Malle- 
son  {The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  1881);  Marcus  Dods  (in  Schaff’s 
Popular  Comm.  1882);  P.  J.  Gloag  (in  Pulpit  Comm.  1887);  M.  F. 
Sadler  (1890) ;  Findlay  (in  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges, 
1891);  G.  W.  Garrod  (1899-1900;  analysis  with  notes);  V.  Bartlet 
(in  Temple  Bible,  1902);  W.  F.  Adeney  (in  New  Century  Bible,  1907  ?); 
R.  Mackintosh  (in  Westminster  N.  T.  1909);  and  H.  W.  Fulford  (Thess. 
and  Pastorals,  1911).  Practical  are  A.  R.  Dallas  {Cottager's  Guide,  vol. 
I,  1849);  J.  B.  Sumner  (“Expository  lectures,”  1851);  H.  Linton 
(“ Paraphrase  and  notes  on  Paul,”  1857);  J.  Edmunds  (“plain  and  prac¬ 
tical”  comm,  on  1,  2  Thess.  1858);  C.  D.  Marston  (“Expositions  on 
the  Epp.  of  N.  T.”  1865);  W.  Niven  (“  Family  readings  on  1,  2  Thess.” 
1875);  R*  V.  Dunlop  (“Lectures  on  1  Thess.”  1882);  G.  W.  Clark 
(1903);  and  A.  R.  Buckland  (1906).  (3)  American.  The  explanatory 
and  practical  notes  of  Albert  Barnes  (1846)  and  the  Family  Bible  of 
Justin  Edwards  (1851)  may  be  mentioned. 
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N.  B.  Of  the  commentators  named  in  the  preceding  paragraphs,  a 
score  or  more  have  been  particularly  helpful  to  the  present  editor:  Chry¬ 
sostom,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  Ambrosiaster,  Calvin,  Grotius,  Ham¬ 
mond,  Poole,  Bengel,  De  Wette,  Liinemann,  Lillie,  Ellicott,  Auberlen 
and  Riggenbach,  Denney,  Schmiedel,  Bornemann,  Lightfoot,  Wohlen- 
berg,  Findlay,  and  especially  Milligan  and  von  Dobschiitz. 
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COMMENTARY  ON  THE  FIRST  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 


I.  SUPERSCRIPTION  (i1). 

Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  to  the  assembly  of  Thes - 
salonians  in  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ . 
Grace  to  you  and  peace , 

1.  The  superscription,  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
address  written  “on  the  outside  or  on  the  cover  of  the  folded 
letter”  (Deissmann,  Light ,  148),  comprises,  as  in  contemporary 
letters,  the  name  of  the  writer  in  the  nominative,  the  people  ad¬ 
dressed  in  the  dative,  and  the  greeting.  Although  it  is  the  short¬ 
est  of  extant  Pauline  superscriptions,  it  contains  the  essential 
points  of  the  more  developed  forms,  not  simply  the  names  of 
writers  and  recipients  but  also  the  divine  names  God  the  Father 
and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  characteristically  Pauline 
“grace  and  peace.”  The  Holy  Spirit  is  mentioned  in  no  super¬ 
scription  and  in  but  one  benediction  (2  Cor.  1313). 

The  inscription  IIP02  ©E22AA0NIKEI2  A  (KBAK,  et  al.),  like 
the  inscriptions  and  subscriptions  in  most  Mss.  and  like  the  introduc¬ 
tions  (5xo0fbei<;)  in  some  Mss.,  is  editorial  and  seems  to  presuppose  a 
corpus  Paidinum  with  some  such  title  as  EITII1TOAAI  FLAT  AO  Y. 
For  elaborations  of  this  briefest  form  of  inscription  ( e .  g.  in  DGF  with 
a  prefixed  &'pxeTac;  in  P  with  a  prefixed  xaGXou  IxcaToXfj,  or  in  G  with  a 
prefixed  and  an  added  xpwttq  IxkjtoXtq),  see  von  Soden,  Schriften 

des  N ,  T,  I,  294  ff.  For  the  influence  of  contemporary  literature  upon 
the  general  form  and  many  phrases  of  the  Pauline  and  other  N.  T. 
letters,  see  Deissmann,  BS.  187  ff.,  EB.  II,  1323  Jf.,  and  Light;  Rendel 
Harris,  Exp,6  VIII,  161  jf.,  401  Jf.)  Robinson,  Ephesians ,  275^.;  Mill. 
1 21  Jf.;  and  Moff.  Introd ,  44  ff.  Useful  selections  from  contemporary 
letters  may  be  found  in  Lietzmann,  Griechische  Papyri ,  1905;  Wit- 
kowski,  Epistulae  graecae  privatae ,  1906;  and  Mill.  Selections  from  the 
Greek  Papyri ,  1910. 
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Since  Silvanus  and  Timothy  were  with  Paul  in  Thessalonica 
when  the  church  was  established  and  with  him  in  Corinth  when 
both  our  letters  were  written  (Acts  185;  cf.  2  Cor.  i19),  it  is 
natural  to  find  the  three  names  associated  in  the  superscription. 
Paul  takes  precedence  as  he  is  the  leading  spirit  and  the  letter 
is  his  in  a  peculiar  sense;  Silvanus,  the  Silas  of  Acts,  comes  next; 
and  Timothy,  who  was  not  only  a  helper  but  a  preacher  (2  Cor. 
i19),  as  youngest  comes  last.  While  the  letter  is  Paul’s,  the  ex¬ 
ceptionally  frequent  appearance  of  “we”  where  it  is  natural  to 
think  primarily  not  of  an  epistolary  plural  but  of  Paul  and  his 
companions  suggests  an  intimacy  of  association  in  writing  which 
is  not  true  of  1  Cor.  where  Sosthenes  is  joined  with  Paul  in  the 
superscription,  nor  of  2  Cor.  Col.  Phile.  Phil,  where  Timothy  is 
joined  with  Paul. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  “we”  may  be  used  in  various  senses 
including  that  of  the  epistolary  plural  (cf.  not  only  Paul  (1  Cor.  911  and 
916),  but  also  Polybius,  Josephus,  and  the  papyri);  but  it  is  observed 
with  force  by  Mill.  (131-132)  that  owing  to  the  “special  circumstances 
under  which  the  two  epistles  were  written,  we  shall  do  well  to  give  its 
full  weight  to  this  normal  use  of  the  plural  in  them,  and  to  think  of  it 
as  including  St.  Paul's  two  companions  along  with  himself  wherever  on 
other  grounds  this  is  possible”;  cf.  Zahn,  Inirod.  I  209  jf.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dob.  thinks  that  though  the  associated  authors  may  be  in  mind 
they  have  no  prerogatives  whatever  (67-68);  see  Dick,  Der  schrift- 
stellerische  Plural  bei  Paulus ,  1900. 

The  form  2cXgav6<;  (DG;  cf.  B  in  1  Pet.  512)  is  regular  in  the  papyri 
(Mill.);  cf.  P.  Oxy.  335  (c.  85  A.D.)  where  IlaOXos  sells  StXgav6f;  the  sixth 
part  of  a  house  in  the  Jewish  quarter.  Our  Silvanus  is  a  Jew  and  a  Ro¬ 
man  citizen  (Acts  1637);  cf.  Schmiedel,  EB.  4514  jf.  Timothy  was  of 
mixed  Gentile  and  Jewish  blood;  whether  a  Roman  citizen  or  not  is 
unknown;  cf.  Moff.  EB.  5074^. 

The  designation  dcxdaToXog  does  not  appear  in  the  superscription  of 
the  Macedonian  letters  and  Philemon;  it  appears  in  that  of  Gal.  1,  2  Cor. 
addressed  to  communities  in  which  Judaists  attacked  Paul's  apostle- 
ship  (Phil.  32  ff-  refers  to  unbelieving  Jews  as  Lipsius,  McGiffert,  and 
most  recently  Dob.  (117)  insist);  in  that  of  Rom.,  a  community  not 
founded  by  him  and  not  sharing  his  distinctive  views,  to  which  he  is 
presenting  his  gospel;  and  in  that  of  Col.  Eph.,  churches  founded  by 
his  converts  whose  Christianity  he  vouches  for. 

t rj  ifc/c\r]cr(a  ®ea o-aXovifcecov.  There  is  but  one  Christian 
group  in  Thessalonica;  it  is  small  numerically,  unless  7 r\?)0o? 
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7 to\v  (Acts  174)  is  to  be  pressed,  but  intense  in  faith  (v. 8;  cf. 
Rom.  i8  Col.  i6- 23);  and  it  assembles  perhaps  in  the  house  of 
Jason. 

The  numerical  strength  of  the  church  in  the  house  of  Prisca  and  Aquila 
(1  Cor.  i61#  Rom.  i6B)  is  computed  by  Gregory  {Canon  and  Text  of  the 
N.  T.  524)  to  be  at  least  fifty.  Whether  the  church  in  Thess.  that  Paul 
addressed  was  as  large  as  that  is  quite  unknown. 

No  good  reasons  have  been  adduced  to  show  why  we  have  here  and  in  II 
i1  {cf.  Col.  418)  the  nomen  gentilicium  0eaaaXovcxsu<;  instead  of  the  name 
of  the  place  (Gal.  i2  1  Cor.  i2  2  Cor.  i1).  The  view  of  von  Soden  {SK. 
1885,  274)  that  Paul  “under  the  influence  of  the  fresh  impression  of  his 
success  thinks  of  the  inhabitants  as  already  as  a  whole  in  touch  with  the 
church,,,  is  unlikely  in  the  light  of  the  similar  Tf)  AaoBtxlwv  lxxXiqaf<£ 
in  Col.  418.  Equally  obscure  is  the  fact  that  I,  II,  Gal.  1,  2  Cor.  Phile. 
are  addressed  to  the  “church”  or  “churches”  {cf.  Phil,  i1  civ  extcx6xot<; 
xat  Biax6vois)  while  Rom.  Col.  Eph.  are  addressed  to  the  saints  and 
brethren. 

iv  6eS>  TrcLTpl  /cal  KvpCco  *1.  X.  This  phrase,  found  only  here 
and  (with  fm&v  after  n rarpi)  in  II  i1  and  to  be  attached  closely 
to  the  preceding  as  in  214,  specifies  the  Christian  character  of 
the  i/c/cXrja-ia  in  contrast  with  the  civic  assembly  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  and  the  theocratic  assembly  of  the  Jews  (Chrys.).  The 
omission  of  rfj  after  Oeacr.,  which  on  the  analogy  of  Gal.  i22 
might  have  been  retained,  serves  to  accentuate  the  closeness  of 
the  attachment.  Both  the  phrase  as  a  whole  and  its  compo¬ 
nent  parts  iv  6e£>  Trarpi  (II  i1)  and  iv  /ci/plco  ’I.  X.  (II  i1  312) 
are  peculiar  to  our  letters. 

•  The  eV,  however,  is  the  iv  of  the  characteristic  Pauline  phrases 
iv  Xpccrrcp  ’Irjaov  (214  518  and  often  in  Paul),  iv  XpicTcp  (416 
and  often  in  Paul),  iv  /cvpico  (3s  512  II  34  and  often  in  Paul), 
iv  Kvpico  T t](tov  (41  Rom.  1414  Eph.  i15  Phil.  219),  iv  'Kpiarco 
T 7]<7ov  tw  KvpCcp  fjpLwv  (i  Cor.  1531  Rom.  623  839  Eph.  311,  but 
not  in  I,  II),  iv  TrvevpLaro  (v.  5;  Rom.  89  91,  etc.),  and  iv  t£  0e<£ 
(22;  Col.  33  Eph.  39,  but  not  Rom.  217  511).  The  relation  of  the 
human  and  divine  indicated  by  iv  is  local  and  realistic;  the 
human  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  divine.  There  is  presupposed 
the  indwelling  of  God  (1  Cor.  1425  2  Cor.  616),  Christ  (Rom.  810), 
or  the  Spirit  (Rom.  89*  n)  as  an  energising  {cf.  1  Cor.  1216 
Phil.  213)  power  both  ethical  and  permanent.  Hence  when  a 
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man  is  in  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  terms  interchangeable  as  regards 
the  operations,  or  in  God,  or  when  a  man  is  possessed  by  them 
(exeiv  Rom.  819 1  Cor.  740),  he  is  as  such  under  the  control  of  a 
divine  power  that  makes  for  newness  of  life  ( cf .  ev  Swafiei 
7rvevfiaTos  Rom.  is13*  19).  The  divine  air  which  the  human 
breathes  is  charged,  so  to  speak,  with  ethical  energy. 

The  new  in  these  phrases  with  Iv  is  neither  the  realism  of  the  relation 
nor  the  grammatical  form  (cf.  Iv  xupfcp  Hab.  318;  Iv  xvsO^orui  Ezek. 
iim  371)  but  the  combination  of  Iv  with  Xpcsrcp,  a  combination  due  to 
Paul's  experience  of  Christ  as  Spirit  and  Lord.  For  influences  on  Paul's 
conception,  see  Gunkel  (Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes ,  1888, 100  j?.);  Deiss- 
mann  (Die  neutestamentliche  Formel  in  Christo  Jesu ,  1892);  Volz  (Der 
Geist  GotteSy  1910,  198  jf.);  Reitzenstein  (Die  hellenistischen  Mysterien- 
religionen,  1910)  and  a  critique  of  the  same  in  Schweitzer’s  Geschichte  der 
Paulinischen  Forschungy  1911, 141-184,  especially  170  jf.\  Deissmann’s 
Paulas,  1911,  87  fi.-y  and  Percy  Gardner’s  Religious  Experience  of  St. 
Paul,  191 1 .  An  analogy  to  Paul’s  phrase  is  found  in  Iv  xveGpLa™  dxaO&pTtp 
(Mk.  i23)  and  execv  Tuveupia  dx&0apTov  (Mk.  330) ;  the  man  is  in  the  demon 
because  the  demon  is  in  the  man  as  an  energising  (cf.  II  2 7  Eph.  22;  also 
II  2®*  M)  force;  $odp.ovo<;  y&P  obdot  Ivlpyeta  (Reitzenstein,  Poimandres, 
35  224)* 

6e£>  7 rarplm  The  omission  of  the  articles  indicates  that  the 
phrase  had  long  been  fixed  for  Paul  (cf.  also  II  i2  (BD)  Gal.  i1 13 
(BD)  Eph.  6s3  Phil.  211).  The  name  Father,  inherited  by  the 
Master  (cf.  Bousset,  Relig.  432  f.)  and  put  into  the  central  place 
in  his  teaching,  is  confirmed  as  primary  in  Paul’s  redemptive 
experience.  It  is  striking  that  this  name  occurs  in  passages 
giving  fervent  expression  to  his  religious  life,  and  that  it  is  joined 
usually  with  the  name  Christ,  e.  g.  in  the  superscriptions,  thanks¬ 
givings  (i3  2  Cor.  i3  Col.  i3  317  Eph.  i3  520),  prayers  (311-  13 II  216 
Rom.  is6  Eph.  623),  and  the  like  (1  Cor.  86  is24*  28  2  Cor.  nSI 
Rom.  64  Eph.  218  46).  It  ia  probable  that  as  Paul  insists  that  no 
man  can  say  rcvpios  * Irjo-oxk  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit  (1  Cor.  123), 
so  he  would  insist  that  no  man  can  say  *A/3/3a  6  n TaTrjp  (Gal. 
46  Rom.  815)  but  in  the  same  Spirit.  At  all  events,  Paul’s 
specifically  Christian  name  of  the  God  of  both  Jews  and  Gen¬ 
tiles  (Rom.  329)  is  aGod  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,” 
“Our  Father.” 
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/cvpCco  *1.  X.  In  these  words  both  the  primitive  (Acts  2 36)  and 
the  Pauline  convictions  about  Jesus  are  summed  up:  he  is  Mes¬ 
siah  and  Lord.  The  Lordship  of  Jesus  (1  Cor.  123  Rom.  io9), 
Jesus  Christ  (1  Cor.  86  Rom.  1314  Phil.  211),  Christ  Jesus  (2  Cor. 
45  Col.  26)  is  the  essence  of  the  Pauline  experience;  it  receives 
conspicuous  emphasis  in  the  second  epistle  (see  on  II  213). 
While  both  T tjctovs  X/moto?  and  X/^o-to?  * Itjo-ow ;  have  already 
become  proper  names,  the  Messianic  connotation  of  X/mctto?  is 
not  lost  ( cf .  Rom.  95  2  Cor.  s10  Phil,  i15  Eph.  i10,  etc.).  It  is 
Jesus  the  Messiah  who  is  Lord. 

On  the  divine  names  in  I,  II,  see  Mill.  135-140.  Dob.  (60-61)  ex¬ 
plains  the  placing  of  Xpicxig  before  ’Lgaous  (e.  g.  214  518),  to  which  SH. 
(3  Jf.)  call  attention,  as  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  casus  obliqui  of  ’Iirjaouq; 
for  apart  from  Rom.  834  2  Cor.  45  Col.  26,  the  order  X.  ’I.  appears  only  in 
the  formulae  XpiaxoD  ’ItqgoO  and  ev  Xptaxqj  ’IiqaoG,  while  Paul  writes  con¬ 
tinually  xupfou  ’I.  X.  and  ev  xup£q>  ’I.  X. 

vplv  /cal  elprjvrj .  This  phrase,  common  to  all  the 
ten  Pauline  superscriptions,  bears,  like  the  phrase  ev  XpiaTw, 
the  stamp  of  Paul’s  experience.  It  is  likewise  the  shortest  Pau¬ 
line  prescript.  used  here  in  its  widest  sense,  is  the  favour 

of  God  by  which  he  acquits  all  sinners,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  solely 
on  the  principle  of  faith  and  grants  them  freedom  from  the  power 
of  sin  and  newness  of  life  in  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  elprjvrj  is  the 
spiritual  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  recipients  of  the  divine  favour. 
What  is  expressed  in  all  the  other  letters  of  Paul  (except  Col.  i2 
which  adds  only  “from  God  our  Father”)?  namely,  that  grace 
and  peace  come  from  God  the  (our)  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  is  already  implied  in  ev  6eq>  /ct\ .  There  is,  however,  no 
reason  either  here  or  in  Col.  for  attaching  x^PL 9  to  the  clause 
with  ev. 

In  coining,  as  he  apparently  does  coin,  this  form  of  greeting, 
Paul  is  less  influenced  by  current  epistolary  phrases  than  by 
his  conviction  that  the  blessings  of  the  promised  Messianic  king¬ 
dom  (Is.  9 5  Ps.  72s)  are  realised  only  through  the  grace  of  God 
in  Christ. 

It  is  generally  assumed  (cf.  Fritzsche  on  Rom.  i7  or  Zahn  on  Gal.  is) 
that  the  Pauline  greeting  is  suggested  both  by  the  Semitic  and  the  Greek. 
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The  influence  of  the  Aramaic  in  elpYjvr}  (Ezra  417  5 7  Dan.  331(88)  5265  see 
BDB.  sub  oStt>)  may  have  been  felt  {cf.  also  Apoc.  Bar.  yS2  where  Syriac 
suggests  e'Xe oq  xal  sipTQVTj);  but  it  is  doubtful  (Robinson,  Ephesians ,  141) 
whether  x&giq  has  anything  to  do  with  xotfpeiv  (Jas.  i1  Acts  1523  23s6), 
for  in  some  papyri  at  least  (Witk.  22  jf.  'AXxaioq  ScDaup&vsc  xafpeiv. 
X&pts  xoiq  Oeoiq  xoXXtq  or  0e£  xXsfaTYj  x^ptsb  xa^Petv  is  the  greeting  and 
X&pts  the  thanksgiving.  On  the  other  hand,  cf '.  2  Mac.  i1  xafpeiv  .  .  . 
xal  eipifjviQv  dcyaO^v  (Nestle,  Exp .  Timesy  1911,  vol.  XXIII,  94). 

The  word  x^P1?  is  rare  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms  but  frequent  in 
the  Wisdom  literature.  Paul’s  usage  has  affected  Luke  and  First  Peter. 
The  Johannist  prefers  dXrjOsia  to  x&giq.  sir)  or  (since  in  later  Gk.  the 
optative  tends  to  disappear)  Igto)  is  to  be  supplied,  in  accordance  with 
Semitic  (Dan.  398  Lxx.  1  Pet.  i2,  etc.),  not  Greek  (which  demands  x^ptv 
sc.  X^oucrtv)  usage.  The  position  of  6p.lv  serves  to  distinguish  both  x<*P«; 
and  eipifjvTQ  (Bl.  802).  It  is  doubtless  “pedantry  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  the  readers  as  Christians  possess  already  that  grace,  that  hence  only 
an  increase  of  the  same  could  be  desired  for  them ”  (Dob.).  Most  editors 
omit  with  BGF  Orig.  Pesh.  Arm.  f  g  r  Vulg.  the  usual  clause  with  dcic6. 
The  insertion  of  the  same  by  ADKLP,  et  al.,  is  more  explicable  than  its 
omission. 


II.  THANKSGIVING  (i2-^10). 

In  the  thanksgiving  (i2-^10;  cf.  i2  213  3°)  and  closely  related 
prayer  (311"13)  covering  the  major  portion  of  the  letter,  Paul  re¬ 
views  his  attitude  to  the  church  during  his  visit  (i2-216)  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  interval  between  his  enforced  departure  and  the  writing 
of  I  (217“310).  Though  he  praises  without  stint  the  faith  and 
love  of  his  converts,  hardly  mentioning  the  imperfections  that 
exist  (3s-  10),  and  though  his  words  pulsate  with  warmest  affec¬ 
tion,  yet  a  tone  of  self-defence  is  heard  throughout.  The  con¬ 
stant  appeal  to  the  knowledge  or  memory  of  the  readers  as  re¬ 
gards  his  behaviour  (i5  21"12),  the  reference  to  oral  reports  which 
concern  not  only  them  but  him  (i9),  the  insistence  on  the  fact 
that  the  writers  desired — Paul  himself  repeatedly — to  return 
(217"20),  the  statement  that  the  writers,  Paul  especially,  had  de¬ 
termined  to  send  Timothy  (31"5),  and  finally  the  prayer  that  the 
writers  may  return  (311) — all  serve  to  intimate  that  Paul  is  de¬ 
fending  both  his  conduct  during  the  visit  and  his  failure  to  re¬ 
turn  against  the  allegations,  not  of  the  converts,  not  of  Judaizers 
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(for  there  are  none  in  Thessalonica),  not  of  the  Gentile  perse¬ 
cutors  (214),  for  they  are  not  attacked,  but,  as  the  ominous  out¬ 
burst  (215-16)  suggests,  of  the  Jews. 

It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  Jews,  after  Paul’s  departure,  were 
maligning  his  conduct  and  misconstruing  his  failure  to  return.  Indeed 
they  may  well  have  been  the  real  instigators  of  Gentile  persecutions. 
Though  it  is  unlikely  that  the  converts  actually  distrusted  Paul  (3*), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  wrought  up  and  worried  by  the  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  Jews,  especially  since  Paul  did  not  return.  Whether 
he  had  heard  of  the  matter  before  he  despatched  Timothy  is  uncertain 
but  altogether  probable.  That  the  self-defence  arises  purely  from  a  sus¬ 
picion  of  Paul  without  any  basis  of  fact  (Dob.  106-107)  is  unlikely. 
In  the  light  of  216-18,  the  Jews  not  the  Gentiles  (cf.  Zahn,  Introd.  I,  217- 
218)  are  the  accusers. 


(1)  Visit  and  Welcome  (iM0). 

Paul  thanks  God,  as  he  bears  in  mind  the  spiritual  excellence 
of  the  readers,  for  their  election,  the  certainty  of  which  is  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  controlling  not  only  the 
converts  who  welcomed  the  gospel  in  spite  of  persecutions  (w. 6-10 ; 
cf.  2 13“16),  but  also  the  preachers  themselves  (vv. 6-  9a;  cf.  21-12). 

2 We  thank  God  always  for  you  all ,  making  mention  of  you  when 
we  pray ,  3 hearing  in  mind  continually  your  work  resulting  from 
faith ,  and  your  activity  prompted  by  love ,  and  your  endurance  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  hope  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  the  presence  of  our  God 
and  Father ,  4 because  we  know ,  brothers  beloved  by  God ,  that  you 
have  been  chosen ,  from  the  fact  that  the  gospel  we  preach  did  not 
come  to  you  with  words  only  but  also  with  power ,  and  in  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  much  conviction , — as  you  know  the  kind  of  men  we  be¬ 
came  to  you  for  your  sake;  *and  ( from  the  fact  that)  you  became 
imitators  of  us  and  of  the  Lord ,  welcoming  the  Word  in  the  midst  of 
great  persecution  with  the  joy  that  the  Holy  Spirit  gives ,  7 so  that 
you  became  a  model  community  to  all  the  believers  in  Macedonia 
and  in  Achaia:  for  starting  from  you  the  Word  of  the  Lord  has 
sounded  out  not  only  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  but  in  every  place 
your  faith  in  God  has  gone  out ,  so  that  we  need  not  utter  a  word 
about  you ,  for  they  themselves  are  reporting  about  us  what  kind  of 
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visit  we  paid  you ,  and  {about  you )  how  you  turned  to  God  leaving 
behind  those  idols  of  yours,  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  living  and 
genuine  God  10and  of  awaiting  his  Son  who  comes  down  out  of  the 
heavens ,  whom  he  raised  from  the  dead , — Jesus  who  delivers  us 
from  the  judgment  that  is  coming . 

The  epistolary  arrangement  of  I  (x&qk;  i1;  euxapccToupiev  i2^10; 
afab<;  S4  311*13;  lp(i)TdjpL£v  41— 522;  xpoaeuxsaOe  $26;  aax&aaaOe  526;  x^Pt(5 
528)  may  be  compared  with  BGU,  423  (saec.  ii,  a.d.,  quoted  by 
Robinson,  op.  cit.  276):  xXetora  xafpsiv,  e2xopi.ac,  e^XaPtcrr^  •  •  •  8tc, 
Iparal),  <2axa<jac,  4pp&a0a£  cs  eCfyopiac.  Some  of  the  phrases  in  v. 2  ff* 
may  be  compared  with  P.  Lond.  42  (saec.  ii,  B.c.,  quoted  by  Deiss. 
BS.  209  jf.)\  ol  4v  oYxtp  x&vreq  aou  bcaxavrbq  pivefav  xoeo6^evoc  .  .  . 
exl  jjiIv  Ttp  4pp6>G0a£  as  eO04ox;  toT?  Oeot?  e^xapforouv;  with  ,BGU,  632 
(saec.  ii,  A.D.,  quoted  by  Robinson,  op.  cit.  276):  pi.vfav  sou  xocoupievoq; 
and  with  1  Mac.  1211. 

As  in  the  papyri,  so  also  in  Paul’s  letters,  there  is  freedom  in  the  use 
both  of  the  general  epistolary  outline  and  of  the  separate  phrases.  In 
Paul,  the  simplest  thanksgiving  is  II 1 8  Rom.  i3.  This  is  expanded  in  1 i4 
Col.  i4  Phile.  5  by  a  causal  participle  without  otc;  in  1  Cor.  i4  by  clauses 
with  4xf  and  oxc;  in  Phil,  i3  ff-  with  two  clauses  with  i%i  and  a  causal 
participle.  In  Phil,  and  our  letter,  the  thanksgiving  is  full,  while  Gal. 
has  no  thanksgiving.  In  2  Cor.  and  Eph.,  the  O.  T.  e&Xo*pjTb$  6  0e6<; 
takes  the  place  of  e^xaptaToupLev. 

From  Paul’s  usage  we  may  assume  that  xept  x&vtcdv  Spi&v  is  to  be 
taken  not  with  pt.vs(av  xocoGpisvoc  but  with  eflxapecrroOyiev  (hence  a 
comma  after  Opuov),  as  the  simpler  form  (1  Cor.  i4  Rom.  i8)  suggests; 
that  pLVTQpLovs^ovTrsq  is  parallel  to  and  an  expansion  of  pivefocv  xototipievoi, 
as  Bebpievoq  (Rom.  i10;  contrast  Phile.  4  Eph.  i16)  indicates;  and  that 
eiSbTeq  is  a  causal  participle  depending  on  eflxapcGToupiev,  while  8tc 
depends  not  on  the  latter  but  on  the  former.  Doubtful  is  the  reference 
of  dtStaXe£xT:G><;  and  eptxpoaOsv;  v.  infra. 

2.  evxcf'ptcrrovfxev  kt\.  Thankfulness  is  not  only  felt  but 
is  expressed  to  God,  and  that  too  always  and  for  all;  in  saying 
ttclvtcdv,  Paul  is  thinking  not  of  their  imperfections  (310)  but 
of  their  faith  and  love  and  personal  affection  (3s). 

Inasmuch  as  Paul  always  uses  the  article  in  the  phrase  sOxaptaxelv 
to)  Oetp,  t£>  is  not  significant  in  this  case.  Born.  (69)  presses  the  article 
to  mean  “  the  one  God  ”  in  contrast  to  the  pagan  gods.  But  quite  apart 
from  the  lack  of  definiteness  in  the  use  of  the  article  (Bl.  46®),  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  b  0e6q  is  more  frequent  than  0e6<;  in  Paul;  in  I  the  proportion 
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is  about  three  to  one,  in  Romans  slightly  greater;  and  in  Col.  all  but  two  of 
the  twenty-three  cases  have  the  article;  cf  1 4®  with  Gal.  49.— Both  x&vtots 
(except  Rom.  i10)  and  xepl  upL&v  (except  Phile.  4)  follow  etfyapiaretv  in  the 
initial  thanksgivings  of  Paul,  x&vtotc,  a  late  word,  is  rare  in  the  Lxx. 
(Sap.  n21 1918)  but  common  in  Paul  (3®  51®  II  i11,  etc.),  del  occurs  a  score 
or  more  times  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (< cf .  2  Cor.  411  610);  exdoToxe  but  once 
(2  Pet.  i16). — For  xepl,  we  have  uxlp  in  Phil,  i3  Col.  i3  ( v .  /.);  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  is  fading  away  (Moult.  I,  105). 

fiveiav  'iroiovfievdi  ktX.  This  participial  clause  defines 
TravTore  (cf.  Phile.  4).  h rl  twv  irpocrev'xfhv  r/fiwv  =  irpoaev- 
’Xppievot,  (Col.  i3);  hr  l  =  “in  the  time  of.”  Each  time  that 
they  are  engaged  in  prayer,  the  writers  mention  the  names  of 
the  converts  (contrast  pLvrjfioveveuv  v.3  and  pivelav  s^eiv  3  s)  and 
give  thanks  for  them. 

While  both  xoeiaOai  pivslav  xepl  xtvos  and  xoeefoGat  pvelav  tcv6<;  (cf 
Job.  1413  Ps.  no4  Is.  3210)  are  classic,  epistolary  usage  favours  the  latter 
construction.  6[i.o>v  is  to  be  supplied.  Its  omission  is  due  both  here 
and  Eph.  i1®  to  the  xepl  (fcxep)  fcpitov;  its  retention  by  CDG,  et  al .,  is 
influenced  by  Rom.  i10  Phile.  4  (cf  I  3®  Phil,  i3  and  papyri).  ?;pi6>v  in¬ 
stead  of  plou  (Rom.  i10  Eph.  i1®  Phile.  4)  is  natural,  since  Silvanus  and 
Timothy  are  associated  with  Paul  in  the  thanksgiving. — The  distinction 
between  4v  xatg  xpoaeuxat?  (Dan.  Lxx.  g18-  20;  Ign.  Mag.  141  Trail.  131 
with  pivTjpi.ove6scv;  cf  Paul  in  Rom.  1530  Col.  412)  and  ext  t 6>v  xpoaeu^wv 
is  probably  slight;  cf  1  Mac.  1211. 

3.  ahaXeiTTTws  fiVTjpLovevovres.  “Bearing  in  mind  continu¬ 
ally.”  This  participial  clause,  parallel  to  the  defining  tem¬ 
poral  clause  pivetav  irotovpievoL,  suggests  the  immediate  ground 
of  the  thanksgiving,  while  the  third  parallel  elSores  gives  the 
ultimate  ground  (Find.).  The  never-failing  memory  of  the 
spiritual  excellence  of  the  converts  prompts  the  expression  of 
thanks  at  every  season  of  prayer. 

Whether  dStaXe^xrox;  is  to  be  taken  with  pivyjpiovs&ovtss  (Chrys.  Dob. 
Dibelius,  et  al.)  or  with  xocoOfxsvoc  (Ephraem,  Pesh.  Vulg.  and  G  (which 
capitalises  MviQpi.ove6ovTe<;)  Wohl.  Mill.  Moff.  et  al.)  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined.  In  view  of  the  freedom  of  epistolary  usage,  the  analogy  of  1  Mac. 
1211  Rom.  i10  P.  Lond.  42  (Staxavxbg  pt,vs(av  xotoupievot)  is  not  decisive. 
dStaXefxxox;  is  used  with  pivefov  xotetaGat  (Rom.  i9;  cf.  1  Mac.  1212), 
(213),  and  xpoae6%£a0at  (517;  cf.  Ign.  Eph.  io1;  Hermas 
Sim.  IX  xi7;  andPolyc.  4®  evxuYx&vetv). — Since  ptviQpioveGstv  with  gen. 
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(Gal.  210  Col.  418)  refers  to  the  thought  not  to  its  expression  in  prayer 
before  God,  it  is  better  to  take  qjixpoaSsv  xtX.  not  with  the  distant 
p.vTjti.ove6ovTe<;  but  with  the  adjacent  ’Iiqaou  XpcaToO  (Lft.  Mill.  Dob.), 
as  indeed  the  position  of  the  clause  and  the  analogy  of  3 13  make  probable 
(but  see  Lillie,  ad  loc.). 

ificov  .  • .  Xpurrov.  The  genitives  are  somewhat  bewildering 
and  the  interpretations  are  various.  The  most  favoured  solu¬ 
tion  is  that  which  joins  vficov  with  epyov,  kottov }  vrrop,ov7]<;}  and 
which  explains  T779  7rt<7Tect>9,  t?}?  dydirrj^,  and  t rjs  eA/7re8o9  as 
subjective  genitives,  and  tov  Kvpiov  as  an  objective  genitive 
qualifying  e\i riSo?.  The  stress  is  laid  not  on  faith  alone  but 
on  the  work  that  results  from  faith;  not  on  love  alone  but  on 
the  toilsome  activity  prompted  by  love;  not  on  endurance 
alone  but  on  the  endurance  that  is  inspired  by  the  hope  in  Christ. 
The  three  phrases  to  epyov  TricrTecos,  0  kottov  tt}?  dyaTrrj 9, 
and  rj  vtto^ovt)  rfy  iXTrlSos  may  be  the  coinage  of  Paul;  at 
least  they  are  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (except  II  i11 
epyov  7TLCTT€Wf  Heb.  610  reads  not  tov  kottov  ttjs  aydirrfi  but 
simply  T77?  aya7rr]<;)}  or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

Lillie  notes  that  Olshausen  and  Steiger  (1832  on  1  Pet.  i2)  connect 
toG  xupfou  with  all  three  gen..  xfore  tog,  dcy&xig?  and  IXxfS  09,  a  view  to 
which  Dob.  inclines.  But  love  to  God  (Rom.  828  1  Cor.  2 9  83)  or  Christ 
(1  Cor.  1622  Eph.  624)  is  rare  in  Paul  compared  with  the  love  of  God  or 
Christ  for  men.  On  the  name  b  xGpio?  *7)^(5v  'I.  X.  (59-  23-  28  II  21- 14 • 16 
318),  see  below  on  219. 

tov  epyov  rrjs  ttlctt€co<?.  The  work  of  faith  is  the  activity 
that  faith  inspires,  that  is,  love  in  all  its  manifestations  (as 
in  II  i11). — tov  kottov  Tfjs  ay  dm 79.  “The  toilsome  activity 
prompted  by  love.”  In  this  unique  phrase,  minted  from  the  sit¬ 
uation,  it  is  uncertain  whether  Paul  has  in  mind  manual  labour 
necessary  to  support  missionary  propaganda,  or  the  laborious 
missionary  effort  as  such  (3  s),  or  both.  Love  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  <f>i\a$e\(f)(a. — T779  vtto/iovt] 9  T779  iXiriSo^.  “The 
endurance  inspired  by  hope.”  This  unique  phrase  differs  from 
y)  e\7rt9  tt)9  viropovYi?  (4  Mac.  174)  in  that  the  emphasis  is 
upon  endurance.  Hope,  whose  object  is  Christ  (Col.  i27),  is  the 
confident  expectation  of  spiritual  prosperity  after  death,  the 
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hope  of  salvation  (s8),  the  good  hope  (II  216)  originating  in 
Christ,  a  hope  that  those  who  are  not  in  Christ  do  not  share  (413). 

uxo[aovtq  (II  14  35)  is  frequent  in  4  Mac.  (e.  g.  1530)  in  the  sense  of  xap- 
Tepfa.  In  1  Clem.  57  Paul  himself  is  bxoyumjq  pt^Ytaroc;  &xoypa^6<;.  In 
II 35  the  only  adequate  endurance  is  that  inspired  by  Christ. 

epirpoaOev  ktX.  Hope  in  Christ  suggests  the  day  of  the 
Lord  when  all  men  must  appear  before  God.  For  the  unbeliever, 
it  is  a  day  of  destruction  (i10  s3  II  i9),  but  for  the  believer,  a  day 
of  salvation  (i10  313  59),  the  fruition  of  hope.  The  Judge  here  is 
not  Christ  (2  Cor.  510)  but  God  (Rom.  1410),  and  that  too  the 
God  and  Father  of  us  Christians.  As  in  219  313,  efxnrpoaOev  is 
attached  loosely  to  the  immediately  preceding  words. 

6  xocT-fo  (Rom.  64  Eph.  218  314  Col.  i2  v.  1.),  b  xomrjp  (Gal.  46  Rom. 
81B),  6  6ebq  xaTYjp  (Col.  i12  (n)  317),  0s bq  b  xocttqp  (i  Cor.  86  Col.  i12  FG), 
b  Oebc;  y.<x\  xaxiQp  (1  Cor.  1524  Eph.  520),  b  0eb<;  xal  xarJjp  toO  xupfou  Vwv 
’I.  X.  (Rom.  15 6  2  Cor.  i8  Eph.  i8  Col.  i8  (XA;  BCDG  omit  xocQ  2 
Cor.  1181  D)  do  not  occur  in  I,  II.  We  have,  however,  0ebq  xav/jp  (i1  II 
i2  (BD)  Gal.  i1  i8  (BD)  Eph.  628  Phil.  211),  0s bg  xar?)p  fjpiGjv  (II  i1  Gal. 
i8  (tf  A)  Rom.  17  1  Cor.  i3  2  Cor.  i2  Col.  i2  Eph.  i2  Phil,  i2  Phile.  3), 
and  6  0ebq  xal  xoci:9)p  fjpLtov  (i8  311’  18  Gal.  i4  Phil.  420).  Unique  is  II  216 
whether  we  read  0sbg  6  xar^p  fjpLtov  (BD)  or  6  0cbg  b  xaT?)p  f)[xwv  (SG). 
Paul  does  not  use  6  0ebq  fjpLtov  xal  xaT^p  or  xar^p  0s6q  (Sir.  23 4). 

4.  elSores  =  otl  oihapev.  The  causal  participle  (cf.  Phil,  i6 
Col.  i3  Phile.  4)  introduces  the  ultimate  ground  of  the  thanks¬ 
giving,  namely,  the  election  of  the  readers.  Of  this  election  Paul 
is  assured  both  from  the  fact  that  (ore  v.6)  the  gospel  which  he 
preached,  the  gospel  through  which  God  calls  men  unto  salva¬ 
tion  (II  214),  came  home  to  them  with  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
and  from  the  fact  that  (sc.  otl  before  vpels  v.6)  the  same  Spirit 
operated  in  the  believers,  as  could  be  plainly  inferred  from  the 
welcome  they  gave  to.  the  Word  and  its  messengers  in  spite  of 
great  persecution.  It  is  significant  both  that  here,  as  Calvin 
observes,  Paul  infers  the  pretemporal  election  of  the  readers 
from  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  that  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
the  readers  understand  what  eK\o^rj  means,  an  evidence  that 
this  idea  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  gospel  of  God  proclaimed 
in  Thessalonica. 
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aSe\(})ol  rjyaTrrj/jLevot  w to  tov  0eov.  The  frequency  of  aSe\<f>oi 
in  I  is  indicative  of  Paul’s  love  for  his  converts.  This  affec¬ 
tionate  address  is  strengthened  by  “beloved  by  God/’  a  phrase 
which  like  “beloved  by  the  Lord”  (II  213)  is  unique  in  the 
N.T.,  though  equivalent  in  sense  to  ayair'qrol  0eov  (Rom.  i7). 
The  connection  of  this  phrase  with  iicXoyr)  makes  plain  that 
election  proceeds  from  the  love  of  God  (cf.  Is.  41s*9  where  i/c\e y- 
€ad ac  is  parallel  to  ayairav). 

Moses  in  Sir.  451  is  fiYaxYjpiivos  6xb  Geou  xal  dv0pd>x<i>v;  Israel  in 
Baruch  3s7  is  irfrax.  5x’  ataou  (i.  e .  “our  God”);  and  Solomon  in  Neh. 
I328  is  dyaxwyLevoq  Tcp  0e<p>  cf.  Ep.  to  Diogn.  4 4  where  IxXoY’fj  and  ^yocxtj- 
piivou?  5xb  0soO  appear  together  and  Ign.  Trail,  init.  of  the  holy  church 
rfrax.  Osco  xaTpl  T.  X.  More  frequently  we  have  in  this  phrase,  as  in  II 
213,  xupfou;  for  example,  Benjamin  in  Deut.  3312  and  Issachar  in  Test, 
xii  Iss.  i1  are  T/frax.  5xb  xupfou;  and  Samuel  in  Sir.  4613  is  fjYax.  uxb 
xupfou  aiTou.  See  further  Col.  312 1  Cor.  1558,  etc. — dcbeX9o£  piou  (Rom.  74 
1514 1  Cor.  i11  1133  1439  Phil.  31),  dbeX<po(  piou  diyoncryzol  (1  Cor.  1568  Phil. 
41),  dcYaxiQTo^  (Rom.  1219  2  Cor.  71  1219  Phil.  41),  <*Y axrjxof  piou  (1  Cor. 
io14  Phil.  212),  do  not  occur  in  I,  II  as  forms  of  address.  The  simple 
dBeX9o£  of  address  occurs  about  20  times  in  1  Cor.,  14  in  1  Thess.,  10  in 
Rom.,  9  in  Gal.,  7  in  2  Thess.,  6  in  Phil.,  3  in  2  Cor.,  and  twice  in  Phile. 
(dcbeX<pi).  But  no  one  of  these  addresses  appears  in  Col.  or  Eph.  On  the 
Christian  use  of  dbeX 90^,  cf.  Hamack,  Mission ,2 1,  340  on  the  pagan 
use,  Deiss.  BS.  82/.  and  Witk.  38,  note  1.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tqu 
before  0eou  is  to  be  retained  (KACKP)  or  omitted  (BDGL;  cf.  Weiss,  72). 

TTjv  ifcXoyrjv  v/icov.  “The  election  of  you,”  that  is,  “that 
you  have  been  chosen,”  namely,  by  God,  as  always  in  Paul.  The 
eternal  choice  of  God,  “the  divine  purpose  which  has  worked 
on  the  principle  of  selection”  (SH.  ad  Rom.  911),  includes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  II  214,  not  only  the  salvation  of  the  readers  but  also  the 
means  by  which  or  the  state  in  which  salvation  is  realised. 

The  words  IxX^ecjOat  (1  Cor.  i27ff*  Eph.  i4),  IxXexTbq  (Rom.  1633), 
IxXexTol  0£ou  (Rom.  833  Col.  312),  and  exXoYirj  (Rom.  911  n5-  7-  28)  are 
rare  in  Paul.  ixXoji]  does  not  occur  in  the  Lxx.  For  its  use  in  Ps.  Sol., 
see  the  edition  of  Ryle  and  James,  1891,  95/.  xXijfft?  (II  i11),  xaXstv 
(212  47  529  is  the  historical  calling  mediated  by  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  (II  214). 

5.  otl  •  .  .  eyevrj0r).  We  infer  your  election  from  the  fact 
that  ( otl=  “because”  as  in  II  37  Rom.  827  1  Cor.  214)  the  Spirit 
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was  in  us  who  preached  (v. 5)  and  in  you  who  welcomed  the  Word 
(vv.  6"i°).  By  saying  “our  gospel  came”  instead  of  “we  came 
with  the  gospel”  (2  Cor.  io14),  Paul  puts  the  emphasis  more 
upon  the  message  as  the  means  of  realising  God’s  call  than  upon 
the  bearers  of  the  message.  The  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
central  fact  in  Paul’s  experience  and  the  test  of  its  validity. 
Hence  such  passages  as  Gal.  32  1  Cor.  122  Rom.  815  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  2  Cor.  1313. 

That  2te  =  quia  (Vulg.)  is  the  usual  view.  eiBBxes  .  .  .  IxXo yfjv  .  . . 
8te  =  oYBapiev  otc  (that)  exX^xe  oxe  (because),  as  in  Rom.  54*5  828-29 
Phil.  416-1®.  An  alternative  interpretation  takes  oxe  as  an  object  clause 
further  explaining  4xXo*riv.  Since,  however,  IxXoy^v  of  the  original  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  is  not  exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  oxe  clause,  4xX o*rtv  is 
held  to  mean  “the  manner  of  your  election”  and  8xe  “how  that”  (Lft. 
Mill.).  In  support  of  this  view,  21 1  Cor.  1615  2  Cor.  12s-4  should  not  be 
adduced,  or  Rom.  n3  where  xbv  xatp6v  is  resumed  by  &pa.  On  the 
other  hand,  1  Cor.  i26,  especially  if  IxXrjOiQaav  be  not  supplied,  might  be 
considered  a  parallel,  although  @X4i cexs  is  not  ei86xe<;.  But  this  al¬ 
ternative  view  is  not  “ exegetically  satisfactory”  (Ell.). — The  passive 
=  syivexo  is  frequent  in  Lxx.;  in  the  N.  T.  it  is  found  chiefly 
in  Paul,  Heb.  Mt.  Of  the  score  or  more  instances  in  Paul,  eight  appear 
in  i*-214;  cf.  Bl.  201. 

In  Lxx.,  Yb'ecOai  xp6<;  or  4x£  with  accus.  or  4v  with  dat.  are  frequent 
as  also  Y^veaOaE  elq  for  nominative  (1 315;  cf.  21),  but  otherwise  TiveaOaE 
elq  is  rare.  It  is  used  with  persons  (Ezek.  2310  2  Mac.  125)  or  things 
(3  Reg.  1338;  Judg.  178  A  eig  opog  where  B  has  ?jX0ev  gox;  Spouq). 

On  YivsaOaE  =  epxea0aE,  cf.  1  Cor.  21- 3  and  the  prophetic  phrase 
xupfoo  IysvyjOt)  (Iy^vsto)  xp6q.  In  Paul,  we  expect  with  persons  either 
xp6q  (1  Cor.  23  1610  and  here  ADG)  or  ev  (so  below  XAC  with  5pt.Tv) ; 
elq  here  and  Gal.  314  may  be  equivalent  to  the  dative  (I  48;  cf.  Bl.  39**; 
xtjpGcceEv  e£<;  2 9  where  N  has  dative  as  in  1  Cor.  g27),  or  to  xp6g.  For 
the  interchange  of  elq  and  xp6?  with  ylveaQoa,  cf.  Lk.  i44  Acts  io18  26*  13s2. 
4v  =  “with”  (2  Cor.  21)  or  “clothed  with”  (1  Cor.  421);  cf.  Moult.  I,  61. 

to  evayyeXtov  fjficav.  “Our  gospel”  (II  214  2  Cor.  4s;  cf. 
Rom.  216  1625)  is  the  gospel  with  which  Paul  and  his  associates 
have  been  intrusted  (24)  and  which  they  preach  (Gal.  22).  The 
author  of  the  gospel  is  God  (to  evayyeXiov  rov  6eov  22*  8-  9 
Rom.  i1  1516  2  Cor.  n7)  or  Christ  (to  evayy eXiov  rov  Xpurrov 
32  Gal.  i7  1  Cor.  912  2  Cor.  212  913  io14  Rom.  1519  Phil,  i27;  tov 
vlov  aurov  Rom.  i9).  “The  gospel”  (to  evayyeXtov  24  and 
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frequently  in  Paul)  represents  Paul's  convictions  about  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  good  news  of  the  grace  of  God  unto  salvation  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  prophets  and  realised  in  Christ  (Rom.  i2)  by 
whose  death  and  resurrection  the  Messianic  promise  is  mediated 
to  all  believers.  Only  such  elements  of  this  comprehensive  gos¬ 
pel  are  explicitly  treated  in  a  given  letter  as  the  specific  need  re¬ 
quires  {cf,  Dob.  8 1  /.).  Hence,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  content  of  the  gospel,  what  is  said  implicitly  may  be  more 
important  than  what  is  accentuated.  For  example,  the  gospel 
preached  in  Thessalonica  had  to  do  not  simply  with  faith  in  the 
living  and  true  God  and  ethical  consecration  to  him,  not  simply 
with  the  Parousia  and  Judgment,  but  also  with  God's  election 
and  calling,  the  significance  of  the  death  of  Christ  (s9),  the  new 
life  in  Christ  or  the  Spirit,  and  the  attendant  spiritual  gifts  (519  ff*). 

On  the  origin  and  meaning  of  euayylXcov,  see  Zahn  (. Tntrod .  II,  377- 
379),  Mill.  (141-144),  Dob.  (86),  and  Harnack,  Verfassung  und  Recht , 
1910,  199  Jf.  (also  in  English).  The  use  of  eOayY^Xiov  to  designate  the 
good  news  unto  salvation  may  have  originated  in  Palestinian  Chris¬ 
tianity.  In  the  Lxx.  (and  Test,  xii,  Ps.  Sol.),  the  singular  does  not  occur. 
A  papyrus  of  the  third  century  (a.d.)  seems  to  read  exel  Yv&anqs  lYev6fnqv 
toG  eSafYeXfou  (Deiss.  Light ,  371).  rntto  =  “good  tidings  ”  is  rendered  in 
Lxx.  by  eGayys X£a  (2  Reg.  i820-  27  4  Reg.  7®  and  (according  to  Harnack 
but  not  Swete)  2  Reg.  1825);  while  rnso  =  “reward  for  good  tidings” 
(see  BDB.)  is  translated  by  the  plural  eGayyiXca  (2  Reg.  410  1822).  For 
the  plural  euayY^Xia  =  “good  news”  in  the  Priene  inscription,  see  Deiss. 
{op.  cit .  371). 

In  Paul’s  usage,  the  genitive  in  ov  GsoO  is  subjective,  point¬ 

ing  to  the  fact  that  God,  6  Ivspywv  (Phil.  213)  in  Paul,  inspires  the  mes¬ 
sage  preached  {cf.  I  213);  it  is  ev  T<p  Gs<p  that  the  missionaries  speak  the 
gospel  of  God  (22).  Similarly  the  genitive  in  efayyikiov  XpicrcoO  is 
subjective  (Zahn;  Harnack,  217-218,  against  Dob.).  The  indwelling 
Christ  speaks  in  Paul  (2  Cor.  133)  and  reveals  the  gospel  (Gal.  i12). 
Such  a  view  of  the  genitive  does  not  preclude  references  to  the  content 
of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  4 4  Eph.  i13  618)  or  the  employment  of  Tujpuaaecv 
Xpict6v  (i  Cor.  i23,  etc.)  or  sOa^Y eX^saGai  aik6v  (Gal.  i16),  for  when 
Paul  preaches  Christ  he  preaches  not  only  Christ  but  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  conceived  by  God,  promised  by  the  prophets,  and  realised  in  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  (Harnack,  op.  cit .  235). 

Like  eOavY^Xiov  but  with  a  distinctively  O.  T.  flavour  is  the  rarer 
6  X6yos  (1®  Gal.  6®  Col.  43),  6  X6yos  toG  GsoO  (213  1  Cor.  i43«  2  Cor.  21742 
Phil,  i14  Col.  i28)  and  b  X6^o q  toO  xupfou  (i8  II 31  =  XptairoO  Col.  31®);  cf. 


Haraack  {op.  cit.  24 5/.).  This  word  is  the  word  which  God  or  Christ  in 
Paul  speaks,  a  divine  not  a  human  oracle  (213)  which  comes  to  Paul  as 
it  came  to  the  prophets  ( cf .  Rom.  9®).  The  content  of  the  word  is  oc¬ 
casionally  specified  as  truth  (2  Cor.  67  Col.  15  Eph.  i13),  life  (Phil.  216), 
the  cross  (1  Cor.  i18),  or  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  519). — The  gospel  is  also 
the  proclamation  (xb  x^puY^a  1  Cor.  i«;  piou  1  Cor.  24;  fftuov  1  Cor.  1514) 
which  Jesus  Christ  inspires  (Rom.  1625);  or  the  testimony  (xb  [xapxGpiov) 
which  God  (1  Cor.  21)  or  Christ  (1  Cor.  i8)  inspires  and  which  Paul  and 
his  associates  proclaim  (II  i10;  cf.  euayY^Xtov  i8). — On  the  Pauline 
gospel,  see  further  J.  Weiss,  Das  dlteste  Evangelium,  1903,  33  jf.,  and  J. 
L.  Schultze,  Das  Evangelium  im  ersten  Thess.  1907. 

\dyq>  ,  .  .  Bvvdfia.  The  stress  is  laid  on  the  manner  of  the 
coming  of  the  gospel:  “ clothed  not  only  with  a  form  of  words 
but  also,”  and  significantly,  “with  power,”  that  is,  with  a 
reality  back  of  the  form,  and  that  too  a  divine  reality  as  the 
added  ev  7rvevfiari  dyicp  explains. 

Unlike  the  Corinthians,  the  Thessalonians  did  not  object  to  Paul’s 
style,  for  we  have  not  oOx . . .  dcXX&  (1  Cor.  23  419-20  where  kbyoq  and 

Stivapitg  are  mutually  exclusive)  but  oOx . . .  pibvov . . .  dXk&.  §6vapu<;  refers 
not  to  the  results  of  power,  the  charismata  in  general,  or  those  specifically 
associated  with  arista  xal  xlpaxa  (2  Cor.  1212) — in  which  case  we  should 
expect  buvdpiecc;  (but  cf.  II  29)  or  an  added  phrase  (Rom.  1519  Iv  Suv&pLet 
orjpiefav  xal  xepdcxwv) — but  to  the  power  itself,  as  the  contrast  with 
X6y<p  and  the  explanatory  xveGpiaxc  indicate. — Iv  with  xveGpiaxc  as  with 
X6y<p  and  Buv^piec  is  ultimately  local;  to  be  clothed  with  the  Spirit  is 
to  be  in  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  reference  to  glossolalia  in  xveupta. 
Furthermore  ev  Suv&pLee  xal  Iv  % veGpwcxi  is  not  a  hendiadys,  though  the 
operation  of  the  Spirit  is  in  its  essence  &6vapu<;  (1  Cor.  2®  of  God;  1  Cor. 
54  2  Cor.  129  of  Christ;  1  Cor.  24  Rom.  is13-  19  of  the  Spirit;  cf.  Iv  Suv<fy.ec 
II  in). 

/cal  7r\? ipo(})opiq  7 roWf}.  Closely  connected  with  ev  7rv€v/iart 
ayico  (omit  ev  before  7 fkripofyopiq  with  KB)  and  resulting  from 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  is  the  inward  assurance,  certa  multa 
persuasio  (Beza),  of  the  missionaries  {cf.  22  eirapprjcnacrdiieda 
ev  t<5  6eco  fjpL&v). 

luXiqptxpopfot  is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Col.  22  Heb.  6n  io22;  cf.  1  Clem.  42s); 
the  verb  is  less  rare  ( e .  g.  Eccl.  8n  Rom.  421 1  Clem.  42s;  and  in  papyri; 
cf.  Deiss.  Light,  82/.).  Of  the  meanings  “fulness”  or  “conviction,”  the 
latter  is  more  appropriate  here;  see  Hammond  on  Lk.  i1  and  Lft.  on  Col. 
22.  The  phrase  Iv  xoXXfj  (xoXXtp)  happens  to  occur  in  the  N.  T.  only  in 
Paul,  the  adjective  preceding  (2*-  17  Rom.  922)  or  following  (i8-  8 1  Cor.  2* 
2  Cor.  64)  the  noun. 
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KaBoo?  otSare  /ct\.  “As  you  know  what  sort  of  men  ( otoi  = 
quales;  cf.  2  Cor.  1220)  we  became  in  your  eyes  for  your  sakes.” 
The  connection  appears  to  be:  “We  preached  the  gospel  in  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  and  in  full  persuasion  of  its  divine  reality. 
That  means  that  we  preached  not  for  our  own  selfish  interests,  as 
the  Jews  insinuate,  but  solely  for  your  advantage,  as  you  know.” 
The  theme  of  self-defence  here  struck  is  elaborated  in  21-12  where 
the  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of  the  readers  in  confirmation  of 
Paul's  statements  becomes  frequent. 

xaQox;  oYSaxe  (22-  5  34),  oc6xol  y&p  oiSaxe  (21 3s;  52Il37),  Xafl&xep  o’c'Saxe 
(211),  o?8axs  (42  II  26),  pLVTQp,oveuexe  (2°;  II  2s),  pidcpx’js  (2®-  10)  occur 
chiefly  in  the  thanksgiving  (i2-^10),  especially  21-12.  %aOdx;  (13  times  in 
I)  is  later  Gk.  for  xa0<£  which  Paul  does  not  use;  cf.  xaGdcxep  (2 11 3®* 12  4®). 
— The  reading  5puv  (tf  AC)  has  been  assumed  with  WH.;  Iv  Cipuv  (BDG)  is 
preferred  by  Tisch.  Zim.  Weiss,  Dob.  In  Rom.  io20,  ttAC  read  e&plO^v 
zoig,  iyevi^irjv  xot<;  with  Is.  651,  while  BD  insert  Iv  in  each  instance.  The 
Iv  interprets  the  simple  dative;  210  is  a  good  parallel,  but  yfaeaOat  iv 
25  is  quite  different,  and  2 7  has  iv  piatp  as  we  should  expect 
after  vfixiot.  The  simple  upuv  is  a  dative  of  reference  (210),  expressing 
neither  advantage  nor  disadvantage,  and  importing  scarcely  more  than 
“before.” — On  hi*  Op,a<;,  cf.  1  Cor.  4®  2  Cor.  416  8 9  Phil.  i24. 

6.  The  sentence  is  getting  to  be  independent,  but  on  (v.  5)  is 
still  in  control:  “and  from  the  fact  that  you  became,”  etc.  The 
proof  of  election  is  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  not  only  in  the 
preachers  (eva<y<y e\tov  fjfi&v)  but  also  in  the  hearers  who  wel¬ 
comed  the  word  (v/iefe  he^a^evoC)  with  joy  in  the  midst  of  great 
persecution.  To  be  sure,  Paul  mentions  first  not  the  welcome 
but  the  imitation.  But  the  two  things  are  inseparable,  if  we 
take  he^a/ievoi  as  a  participle  not  of  antecedent  action,  “when 
you  had  welcomed,”  but  of  identical  action,  “in  that  you  wel- 
f  corned.”  fJUfJLTjral  fjfxcov  kt\ .  “Imitators  of  us  and  above  all  of 
the  Lord”  ( ipsius  Domini ,  Ambst.).  Paul's  consciousness  of  his 
own  integrity  (1  Cor.  44),  due  to  the  power  of  Christ  in  him  (Gal. 
220),  permitted  him  to  teach  by  example  (1  Cor.  n1)  as  well  as 
by  precepts  As  an  example  not  simply  of  endurance  but  of  joy 
in  persecutions,  he  could  point  to  himself  and  especially  to  Christ. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  life  of  Jesus  on  the  part  of  the  readers  is 
here  presupposed  {cf.  Gal.  31).  /*er<x  XaP^  'n’vevixajos  ayiov. 
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The  inward  joy  which  is  the  accompaniment  (/nerd)  of  external 
persecution,  and  which  is  cogent  proof  of  election,  is  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  happiness  (Phil,  i25)  due  to  the  new  hvvaju ?  operating  in 
the  believers,  the  power  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  522  Rom.  1417)  or 
Christ  (Phil.  31  44* 10). 

Although  OXtyis  alone  is  the  point  of  comparison  in  214,  and  although 
Paul,  who  frequently  refers  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ  (2  Cor.  51  Phil.  310 
Rom.  817),  does  not  elsewhere  refer  to  Christ’s  joy  in  suffering,  yet  Chrys. 
is  right  in  finding  the  point  of  comparison  here  in  0Xtyt<S  xapaq. 
The  context  alone  here  as  elsewhere  (II  37- 9 1  Cor.  4^  n1  Phil.  317  4® 
Gal.  412)  determines  the  scope  of  imitation.  Iv  OXtyei  =  Iv  ptia(p  GX^eox;; 
external  persecution  (Acts  i75ff-  and  the  like)  is  meant  (3s- 7  II  i4* 6; 
cf.  2  Cor.  i8),  not  distress  of  mind  (2  Cor.  24). — 8l%ea0at,  as  the  contrast 
with  xapaXapi^aveiv  (213)  shows,  means  not  simply  “receive,”  but  “re¬ 
ceive  willingly,”  “welcome.”  The  phrase  zbv  X6yov  (only  here 

and  2 13  in  Paul)  is  used  by  Luke  (Lk.  813  Acts  814  n1  and  especially  1711) 
but  not  by  Lxx.;  it  is  equivalent  to  bl%ea0ai  Tb  etiayyihov  (2  Cor.  114). 
— x,6pio?  is  not  0e6^  (A)  but  Christ,  as  always  in  I,  II  (Mill.  135-140). — 
B  inserts  xod  before  xveupt.a'coq  conforming  to  Suv&piet  xal  xve6pi art  v. 5. 
— On  ptsTcic  of  accompaniment,  cf.  313  528  II  i7  312- 1<s- 18. — On  joy  in 
suffering,  cf.  2  Cor.  610  13 9  and  especially  74  82. 

7.  &are  ^evicrQai  kt\.  The  actual  result  of  their  imitation  of 
Christ  and  Paul  is  that  the  Thessalonians  became  themselves  an 
example  to  all  the  Christians  “in  Macedonia  and  in  Achaia,”  the 
two  provinces  constituting  Greece  since  142  b.c.  In  the  matter 
of  how  one  ought  to  welcome  the  gospel,  the  taught  have  become 
the  teachers.  Knowledge  of  their  progress  came  to  Paul  not 
only  from  Timothy’s  report  (3®)  but  also  from  other  news  that 
kept  coming  to  him  in  Corinth  ( aira^eSXovcriv  v. 10). 

In  the  mainly  Pauline  phrases  xav-rsc;  o\  xi<xre6ovTe<;  (Rom.  322  411; 
cf.  Rom.  i15  io4  Acts  1339),  bpiets  ol  xiaTs6ovre<;  (210-  13;  Eph.  i19  1  Pet. 
27),  and  o\  xtcrretJovTe<;  (Gal.  322  1  Cor.  i21  1422;  Jn.  647),  the  present 
tense  is  timeless.  Paul  does  not  use  the  aorist  (cf.  Mk.  1617  Acts  244 
432  Heb.  43)  in  these  expressions  except  in  II  i10. — The  reading  t6xos  is 
necessary  in  Rom.  514  617  and  certain  in  II  3®  Phil.  317.  tOxoc  is  secure 
in  1  Cor.  io6.  On  the  analogy  of  II  3®  Phil.  317  4  Mac.  619  tuxov  is  here 
to  be  read  with  BD.  'ruxoug  (SAC)  may  be  due  to  upias. 

8-10.  The  general  drift  of  these  verses  is  clear,  but  some  of 
the  details  are  obscure.  The  statement  (v. 7)  that  the  readers 
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have  become  a  pattern  to  all  the  Christians  in  Greece  may  well 
have  surprised  the  Thessalonians.  But  the  explanation  (w. 8  f  ) 
must  have  been  a  greater  surprise,  for  it  is  added  that  news  of 
the  gospel  as  proclaimed  in  Thessalonica  and  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  readers  has  spread  not  only  in  Greece  (v. 7)  but  every¬ 
where,  as  if  v. 7  had  ended  with  iriGTevovenv.  The  point  of  w. 8  f  • 
is  not  that  Paul  himself  is  everywhere  extolling  the  readers,  as 
he  probably  did  (II  i4),  for  fjpfc  (v.  8)  and  avroi  (v. 9)  are  de¬ 
signedly  contrasted;  not  that  the  readers  are  boasting  at  home 
and  abroad  of  their  spiritual  life,  even  if  they  might  have  boasted 
of  the  gospel,  for  aft  vp&v  is  not  v(f>y  vpeov;  but  that  other  people, 
believers  everywhere,  whose  names  are  not  given,  keep  telling 
Paul  in  Corinth  both  about  the  visit  he  paid  and  about  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Thessalonians.  These  reports  make  unnecessary 
any  words  from  Paul. 

Difficulty  arises  only  when  we  try  to  make  Paul  more  definite  than 
he  is.  He  does  not  say  who  carried  the  news  everywhere,  but  says  only 
that  the  gospel  which  he  preached  has  sounded  out  and  the  faith  of  the 
converts  has  gone  out.  He  does  not  specify  the  indirect  objects  of  XaXsiv 
and  dtxaYY^XXouacv,  nor  does  he  define  «0to£.  It  may  perhaps  be  con- 
j*ectured  that  afoot  means  the  believers  everywhere,  that  is,  some  of 
them.  In  this  case,  the  afoot  are  probably  not  those  who  bring  the 
news  to  Greece  and  other  parts  from  Thessalonica,  but  those  who  make 
reports  to  Paul.  The  indirect  obj'ect  of  XaXecv  may  be  the  au<ro£,  that 
of  Paul  and  his  associates.  XaXsiv  rather  than  yp&qjsiv 

here  suggests  oral  reports.  To  be  sure,  xepl  upitov  (v. 9  B,  et  al.)  is  the 
easier  reading,  but  xspl  -r^wv  prepares  better  for  fcxofav  ea% opisv.  Paul 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  Corinth  where  the  reports  keep  coming 
in;  hence  not  dx^YyetXav  or  dcxi fiyyeXkov,  as  if  Bercea  or  Athens  were  in 
mind,  but  the  progressive  present  dxa YfiXkouoiv. 

8.  This  verse,  formally  considered,  is  without  asyndeton,  un¬ 
less  recourse  is  had  to  the  unnecessary  expedient  of  placing  a 
colon  after  fcvpiov  or  totto*.  The  obscurity  lies  in  the  fact  (i) 
that  v. 8  (yelp)  explains  not  solely,  as  we  should  expect,  why  the 
readers  became  “a  model  to  all  Christians  in  Greece,”  but  also 
why  they  became  a  pattern  to  all  believers  everywhere;  and  in 
the  fact  (2)  that  after  tottm,  where  the  sentence  might  naturally 
end,  a  second  and,  in  the  argument,  a  more  important  subject 
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is  introduced,  fi'irhrm  v/awv,  which  is  not  synonymous  with  o  Xo- 
709  tov  fcvpcov ,  and  a  second  predicate  e%e\r)\v6ev  which  is  prose 
for  e^rjXri'Tai-  Materially  considered,  this  verse  is  concerned 
not  with  the  method  by  which  the  news  of  the  gospel  and  of  the 
faith  of  the  readers  is  brought  everywhere,  whether  by  Paul,  by 
travelling  Thessalonians,  or  by  other  Macedonians  {cf.  410),  but 
with  the  fact  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  their  faith  have  ac¬ 
tually  spread,  a  fact  that  makes  it  unnecessary  for  Paul  himself 
to  say  anything  about  this  model  community. 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  tampering  with  an  innocent  anacoluthon  (see 
Lillie  for  a  conspectus  of  attempts)  whether  by  conjecturing  <?  =  ev  £ 
after  t6-tu(p  and  translating  “in  every  place  into  which  your  faith  has 
gone  forth”;  or  by  putting  a  colon  after  xupfou  (Liin.  Bom.  Wohl. 
et.  al.),  a  procedure  which  introduces  a  formal  asyndeton  and  hints  that 
the  parallel  subjects  are  synonymous.  Simpler  is  it  to  let  the  balanced 
sentence  remain  un touched  (Lft.  Schmiedel,  et  al.),  in  which  case 
•rai  xtX.  explains  only  ev  tj)  MaxeSovf#  .  .  .  'Axa fqs  (v. 7)  and  fj  nla tc<; 
xt X.  explains  xaatv  Totq  xiaTetiouacv  (v. 7). — In  6  X6yo<;  tou  xupfou  there 
is  a  covert  allusion  to  Paul  as  a  preacher  in  the  Spirit  and  in  much  con¬ 
viction  (v. 6),  and  in  Triads  a  clear  reference  to  the  welcome  which  the 
converts  gave  (v. 6).  Each  of  these  points  recurs  in  w. 9-10  and  21-12- 
13-16.  In  passing,  be  it  observed  that  w. 2-10  form  a  single  sentence; 
hence  after  ’Axod#  (v. 7)  a  colon  is  to  be  placed  and  also  after  XaXelv  t? 
(v.  s). 

acj>  vfxS) v  “  Starting  from  you,  the  word  of  the  Lord  (the 

word  that  Christ  inspires)  has  sounded  forth.”  The  parallel 
i^e\7]\v0ev  and  the  similar  r)  a$>  v/x&v  6  X0709  tov  0eov  i^rjXOe v 
(1  Cor.  1436)  suggests  that  an to  (which  might  =  wro;  cf.  Bl.  403) 
is  here  local,  marking  the  Thess.  “as  the  simple  terminus  a  quo 
of  the  igrixeiadcu”  (Ell.). 

Whether  l^f^Tat  implies  the  sound  either  of  a  trumpet  (Chrys.)  or 
of  thunder  (Lft.)  is  uncertain;  it  may  mean  simply  “has  spread.”  The 
word  itself  is  rare  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (active  in  Joel  3 14  Sir.  40“,  middle  in 
3  Mac.  32  (Ven.)  and  here) ;  cf.  Lk.  437  fj %oq  with  414  Before  'Axed#, 

ev  Tfi  is  retained  by  frsCD,  et  al.,  a  reading  perhaps  conformed  to  v. 7 
(Weiss);  cf.  Acts  1921  where  NB  omit  and  AD  retain  rrjv  before  ’Axcdav. 
If  with  B,  et  al.,  ev  rn  is  omitted,  then  Greece  as  a  whole  is  contrasted  with 
the  rest  of  the  world. — The  ev  with  e^qxnrcxi  and  ££eX-fjXu0ev  (cf.  Lk.  717) 
may  be  interpreted  with  the  older  grammarians  to  mean  “not  only  the 
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arrival  of  the  report,  but  its  permanence  after  its  arrival ”  (Lun.),  as, 
indeed,  the  perfects  of  resultant  action  likewise  suggest.  Recent  gram¬ 
marians  (Bl.  41 1  and  Mill.)  arc  inclined  not  to  press  the  point,  in  view 
of  the  frequency  in  later  Gk.  of  Iv  for  ef?. — After  oO  (p.*))  (a6vov  . . .  &W6, 
Paul  adds  x<x(  except  here  and  Phil.  212;  but  to  insert  xocl  here  with 
KL  is  to  fail  to  observe  that  the  omission  is  purposed,  for  Iv  xavxl  x6x<i> 
includes  Macedonia  and  Achaia  (Bl.  7713). — Iv  xavxl  xoxto  is  a  pardon¬ 
able  hyperbole  (1  Cor.  i2  2  Cor.  214;  cf.  Rom.  i8  Col.  i«).  As  Paul  is 
not  speaking  with  geographical  accuracy,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume 
that  since  he  left  Thessalonica  he  went  beyond  Greece  or  that  he  has 
Galatia  or  Rome  in  mind. 

rj  7 tlo-tls  vfi&v  7]  777909  tov  Oeov .  The  repetition  of  the  article 
serves  to  make  clear  the  object  toward  which  their  faith  is  turned 
and  also  to  suggest  a  contrast  (Ell.)  between  their  present  atti¬ 
tude  to  God  and  their  past  pagan  attitude  to  idols.  The  phrase 
is  rare  in  the  Greek  Bible  (4  Mac.  1524  (tf)  1622)  but  frequent  in 
Philo  (cf.  Hatch,  Essays ,  86/.). 

With  x£gxc<;  and  xtaxetiecv  Paul  uses  sl<;  (Col.  2s  Phile.  5  v.  /.),  Iv 
(Col.  i4  Gal.  328  Eph.  i16),  lx(  (Rom.  45)  and  xp6q  (Phile.  5  v.  L).  ij 
xfax iq  fcpiajv  (32-  6-  «•  7-  10 II  i3-  4)  is  frequent  in  Paul  (Rom.  i8-  12,  etc.) 
and  elsewhere  (Jas.  i8,  etc.).  l^lpxeaQat,  a  rare  word  in  Paul,  is  used 
with  e?<;  (Rom.  io18)  and  xp6q  (2  Cor.  817). 

\a\eiv  has  to  do  strictly  with  the  utterance  as  such,  Xeyeiv 
with  the  content  of  the  utterance  (SH.  on  Rom.  319),  as  when  we 
say:  “he  speaks  well  but  says  nothing.” 

On  XaXetv  witlTaccus.,  cf.  22  Phil,  i14  Rom.  1518  (xi).  Observe  the 
parallelism  of  waxe  .  .  .  ytkp  in  vv. 7-8- 8*9.  On  waxe  pL-rj,  cf  1  Cor.  i7  2 
Cor.  37.  The  common  xpefav  with  infin.  only  here  and  4®  51  in 
Paul.  The  reading  5pia<;  (B,  et  al .)  for  •ftpias  is  probably  conformation 
to  6puc5v  after  xfaxtq. 

9.  avrol  yap  There  is  no  need  for  us  missionaries  (v^w) 
to  speak,  for  they  themselves,  that  is,  such  believers  from  Greece 
and  elsewhere  as  happen  to  be  in  Corinth  ( avrol  in  contrast  with 
rj/JLas)  keep  reporting  (cnra^yeWovaiv  is  a  progressive  present) 
to  us,  first  of  all  and  somewhat  unexpectedly,  about  us  (7 repl 
rjpcov),  namely,  what  kind  of  a  visit  we  paid  you,  and  then 
about  you,  “how  you  turned,”  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  Paul's  version  of  the  report  need  not  be  literal.  As  he 
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writes,  he  has  in  mind  the  insinuations  of  the  Jews  (v. 5  21’12); 
hence  n repi  fjpcbv  is  put  first. 

cttkof  is  construct io  ad  sensum  as  auTocq  Gal.  22.  dfxayy^XXetv  (1 
Cor.  1425)  is  frequent  in  Lxx.  and  Luke;  is  to  be  understood. 
The  reading  xepl  6pi(5v  (B)  misses  the  point  of  contrast  between  visit 
and  welcome,  adnuntiatis  (r),  which  Rendel  Harris  prefers,  is  due  to 
the  supposed  difficulty  in  xspt  -f^wv  (Dob.). — The  indirect  interrogative 
fcxotos  (Gal.  2 6  r  Cor.  313),  which  is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.,  expresses  like 
olot  (v. B)  the  quality  of  the  visit. — eVaoSoq  in  Lxx.  is  used  both  of  the 
action  (Mai.  32)  and  of  the  place  (Ezek.  42s).  I'xetv  ecaoEov  xp6s  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  unique  in  Gk.  Bib.  ( cf .  21);  the  reference  is  not  to  a  door 
opening  into  their  hearts  (cf.  Marc.  Aur.  519  s%ec  e’lfcoEov  xpbq 
and  Hermas  Sim.  IX,  126),  for  that  is  excluded  by  21;  nor  to  the  favour¬ 
able  reception  (which  even  P.  Oxy.  32  peto  a  te  ut  habeat  introitum  ad  te 
does  not  of  necessity  suggest),  for  the  welcome  is  not  mentioned  until 
xwq  IxecTp^are  (cf.  21-12  the  visit;  213ff*  the  welcome);  but  simply  to 
the  act  of  entering  (Acts  1324  Heb.  io19  2  Pet.  i11).  etaoSog  =  xapouafa 
“visit”  (Phil,  i26  3  Mac.  317);  cf.  also  eic4pxe<J0ac,  elaxopsGeaOai  xp6^ 
(Acts  1640  2830). 

/ cal  7r<w5  eTrearpe^are  /ct\.  “And”  about  you  they  report 
“how  you  turned  to  God,”  etc.  ttw?  introduces  a  second  object 
clause  parallel  to  birolav.  In  keeping  with  v. 8,  faith  in  God  is 
singled  out  as  the  primary  characteristic  of  the  readers,  but  the 
idea  is  expressed  not,  as  we  might  expect,  with  eiriaTevcraTe  ev 
t<3  6e<p  but,  since  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish  converts  are  in 
mind,  with  a  phrase  perhaps  suggested  by  the  contrast  with  idols, 
eTrearpe^rare  1 r/00?  rov  Oeov.  In  facing  God,  they  turned  their 
backs  on  idols.  These  ec'ScoXa  are  looked  upon  as  dead  (1  Cor. 
122)  and  false,  not  being  what  they  purport  to  be.  While  the 
idol  in’itself  is  nothing  (1  Cor.  io19),  communion  with  it  brings 
the  worshipper  under  the  power  of  the  gods  and  demons  who 
are  conceived  as  present  at  the  ritual  act,  or  as  resident  in  the 
idol,  or,  to  the  popular  mind,  as  identified  with  the  idol  (x  Cor. 
io20).  Unlike  these  dead  and  false  idols,  God  is  living  and  genu¬ 
ine,  what  he  purports  to  be  (contrast  1  Cor.  85  Gal.  4s). 

xwq  describes  the  fact  (Ruth  211  Acts  n13)  rather  than  the  manner 
(Sap.  622  t(  El  Icmv  ao<p(a  xal  xwg  Iy^vsto  dcx <xyye'kci))}  that  is,  xcoq 
tends  to  become  oti  (Bl.  702).  The  ex(  in  IxcaTp&petv  is  directive  as 
in  Gal.  4®  x&s  Ixcotp^sts  x6Xtv.  extaxplyetv,  rare  in  Paul,  is  frequent 
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in  Lxx.  In  the  phrase  Ixtaxpe^eiv  .  .  .  y.upeov  (Geov),  the  Lxx.  uses  both 
ird,  which  Luke  prefers,  and  <3rp6<s  (Lk.  174  Acts  940  2  Cor.  316).  The 
article  in  xbv  Gebv  need  not  be  pressed  as  Gal.  4*  indicates. — etStoXov 
(Rom.  2 22 1  Cor.  84,  etc.)  in  the  Lxx.  renders  a  variety  of  Hebrew  words 
both  proper  and  opprobrious.  For  the  meaning  of  these  words  and  for 
the  forms  of  idolatry  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  see  G.  F.  Moore,  EB.  2 146  jf. 
The  polemic  against  images  begins  with  the  prophets  of  the  eighth  cen¬ 
tury.  “With  the  prophets  of  the  seventh  century  begins  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  identification  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen  with  their  idols,  and  in  the 
sixth  the  trenchant  satire  upon  the  folly  of  making  gods  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  wood  and  stone,  which  runs  on  through  the  later  Psalms,  Wisdom, 
Baruch,  the  Jewish  Sibyllines,  etc.,  to  be  taken  up  again  by  Christian 
apologists  ”  {op.  cit.  2158).  See  further  Bousset,  Rdig.  3 50  jj.  and  Wend- 
land,  Die  hettenistische-romische  Kultur,  142. — Geb<;  (Rom.  928  =  Hos. 
i10  2  Cor.  33,  etc.)  is  common  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Is.  374*  17,  etc.);  dcXY}Gtv6q  = 
“genuine”  (Trench,  Synonyms™  27)  appears  only  here  in  Paul  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  God  ( cf .  Jn.  178 1  Jn.  520  2  Ch.  158  3  Mac.  2 11 618).  The  total 
phrase  Gsb<;  xal  dcXirjGivbq  seems  to  be  unique  in  Gk.  Bib.  (xat  dcXY]0tvq> 
Heb.  914  (AP)  is  a  scribal  reminiscence  of  our  passage). 

10.  SovXeveip  /cal  ava\xeveiv.  The  positive  turning  to  God, 
faith  toward  him,  has  a  twofold  purpose,  religious  consecration 
to  him,  a  SovXeveip  6eS>  (Rom.  622)  demanding  righteousness  of 
life  {cf.  43  ff-);  and  a  hope,  hitherto  unknown  (413),  which  awaits 
God’s  Son  who  comes  (top  ipxofMevov)  or  comes  down  (top  /cara- 
fialvovTa  416)  out  of  the  heavens,  to  finish  his  work  as  rescuer, 
by  freeing  believers  from  the  impending  judgment. 

On  the  infin.  of  purpose  with  extaxpl^eiv,  cf.  Rev.  i12  Sap.  192 
Eccl.  220.  Like  the  Galatians  (Gal.  4 8  f-),  the  readers  have  exchanged  a 
slavery  to  idols  for  a  slavery  to  God.  Usually  Paul  speaks  of  a  slavery 
to  Christ  (SouXeGeiv  Rom.  1211 1418 1618,  etc.;  SouXog  Gal.  i10  Rom.  i1, 
etc.).  bouXs6siv  xuphp  (Ps.  211  992  Sir.  21,  etc.)  like  excaxp£<j?etv  ixt 
(xpbq)  xtipiov  is  a  common  phrase  in  the  Lxx.  On  the  meaning  of  SouXo? 
in  Paul,  see  Zahn  on  Rom.  i1  (in  Zahn’s  Kommentar). 

devapiivecv  (classical,  Lxx.)  appears  only  here  in  N.  T.  Paul  does 
not  use  xeptptiveiv  at  all  (Gen.  4918  Acts  i4)  or  piiveiv  transitively  (Is. 
817  2  Mac.  780  Acts  20s-  28),  choosing  the  stronger  ex$£xec0at  (1  Cor. 
ii83  1611)  and  (Gal.  5®  Rom.  819ff-  1  Cor.  i7  Phil.  320). 

The  nearness  of  the  thing  expected  is  suggested  by  the  very  idea  of 
waiting  {cf.  Is.  5911). 

top  vlop  avTov . . .  T rjaovp.  The  faith  of  the  readers  had  to  do 
not  only  with  God  but  with  his  Son  who  is  to  come  down  out  of 
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the  heavens,  the  Messiah  of  the  apocalyptic  hope.  Specifically 
Christian  is  the  phrase,  explanatory  of  r ov  vlovy  ov  tfyeipev  be 
twv  vetcp&v  which  intimates  not  only  that  the  Messiah  had  lived 
and  died  but  also  that  he  is  now,  as  iyepOek,  tevpio 9  ( cf .  Rom.  424 
io9  Eph.  i20).  Likewise  specifically  Christian  is  the  name  Jesus; 
to  Paul  as  to  the  Christians  before  him  ’Irjaovs  is  'Kpio-ros  and 
tevpio 9  (see  on  i1).  In  the  explanatory  words  t ov  pvopievov  f}p,a<; 
kt\.  (a  timeless  participle),  the  function  of  Jesus  as  Messiah  is 
stated  negatively  as  that  of  deliverance  or  rescue  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  which  though  future  is  not  far  distant. 

This  is  the  only  mention  of  Jesus  as  Son  in  our  letter;  the  designation 
does  not  occur  at  all  in  II,  Phil.  Phile.  For  6  ulb?  aflxou,  cf.  Gal.  i18  4*- 8 
Rom.  i3-  8  510  829;  83  (eauxou)  832  (!$fou)  1  Cor.  I9  (+  T.  X.  xoO  xupfou 
fjpitov);  for  utb<;  0eou,  cf.  Gal.  220  2  Cor.  i19  Rom.  i4  Eph.  413;  6  u\ 6?  1  Cor. 
1528;  6  ulbg  ty)<5  aflxou  (Col.  i13). — oipav6<;  is  rare  in  Paul  com¬ 

pared  with  the  gospels;  the  singular  (n  times)  and  the  plural  (10  times) 
appear  to  be  used  interchangeably  (cf.  2  Cor.  51-2).  Paul  may  have 
shared  the  conception  of  seven  heavens  (Slav.  En.  81  ff-  201  ff-;  cf.  2  Cor. 
122  ff  ).  lx  t&v  oflpav&v  (Mk.  i11  =  Mt.  317  Ps.  1481  Sap.  910)  occurs  only 
here  in  Paul,  who  prefers  I?  obpavou  (Gal.  i8  1  Cor.  1547  2  Cor.  52)  or 
dex’  o5pavou  (418  II  i10). — Paul  prefers  l*)fefpecv  to  dcvtax&vat  (414- 16  Eph. 
514)  but  dev&CTaatg  (i^avdcaxacts)  to  Ifepats  (Mt.  27s3).  The  phrase  iye(- 
pstv  lx  vexpwv  is  not  found  in  Lxx.  (but  cf.  Sir.  489.  The  reading  lx  vs- 
xpwv  (AC)  is  more  usual  in  Paul  than  lx  twv  vexp&v  (KBD;  cf.  Col.  i18 
Eph.  s14);  see  Weiss,  76. — £6ec0at  is  frequent  in  Psalms  and  Isaiah. 
Paul  uses  lx  of  things  (Rom.  724  2  Cor.  i10  Col.  i13)  and  dcx6  of  persons 
(II  32  Rom.  15s1)  with  £6sa0at,  a  point  overlooked  by  CDG  which  read 
dcx6  here.  For  the  historical  name  (b)  Ttqcous,  cf.  414  Gal.  617  Rom.  328  811 
1  Cor.  123  2  Cor.  45  ff-  n4  Phil.  210  Eph.  421  and  Mill.  135. 

etc  rr)< ?  opyf)?  ipxofievris.  “From  the  wrath  which  is  com¬ 
ing.”  This  phrase  seems  to  occur  only  here  in  the  Gk.  Bib. 
epxercu ,  however,  is  used  in  a  similar  way  in  $2  Col.  3®  =  Eph.  5® 
(cf.  e(j>6aa€v  21®  and  airoKoXvineTai  Rom.  i17f*).  The  choice  of 
ipXop,ev7]  rather  than  pieWovaa  (Mt.  37  =  Lk.  37;  cf.  Ign.  Eph. 
111)  may  have  been  determined  by  the  fact  that  Paul  purposes  to 
express  not  so  much  the  certainty  (which  the  attributive  par¬ 
ticiple  present  might  indicate,  GMT.  826)  as  the  nearness  of  the 
judgment.  Nearness  involves  certainty  but  certainty  does  not 
necessarily  involve  nearness,  (f})  opytf  (21®  5 9  Rom.  3®  5 9  922  134) 
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is  (v)  opyrj  (rov)  0eov  (Rom.  i18  Col.  3 6  Eph.  56),  rj  6eia  bpyfj 
(4  Mac.  932)  as  expressed  in  punishment  and  is  equivalent  to 
tepid  v$  (in  Paul  only  II  i5),  the  eschatological  judgment,  as 
rjfiepa  opyr)?  (Rom.  2  s)  indicates. 

The  term  Sp-pi  is  Jewish;  cf.  especially  Sir.  5*.  On  the  phrase  fjpiipa 
6p cf.  Zeph.  i15;  on  -r)  Yj^iipa  6p*pj<;  xupfou,  cf.  Zeph.  i18  23  Ezek.  719  (A). 
On  the  idea  of  the  day  of  judgment  in  the  O.  T.  see  Briggs,  Messianic 
Prophecy ,  1886,  487  jf.  In  Paul  aGvnqpfa  (ato^etv)  and  are  often  con¬ 
trasted  with  6p*rt  ( e .  g.  216  59  Rom.  2811*  59). 


(2)  The  Visit  of  the  Missionaries  (21-12). 

The  account  of  the  visit  (21-12;  cf.  i5* 8a* 9a)  takes  the  form  of  a 
self-defence  against  insinuations  made  by  Jews.  With  the  same 
subtlety  that  led  them  to  accuse  the  missionaries  of  preaching 
another  king,  namely,  Jesus  (Acts  177),  the  Jews  were  insinuating 
that  the  renegade  Paul,  like  many  a  pagan  itinerant  preacher, 
was  self-deluded,  sensual,  and  deceiving,  delivering  his  message 
in  flattering  words  as  a  foil  to  cover  selfish  greed  and  requiring 
honour  to  be  paid  him.  Paul's  failure  to  return  lent  some  colour 
to  these  assertions,  and  the  converts  became  anxious.  In  his 
defence,  Paul,  speaking  mainly  for  himself  but  including  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  conscious  both  of  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and  of  the 
unselfishness  of  his  love,  and  aware  of  the  straightforwardness  of 
his  religious  appeal,  reminds  his  readers  that  he  came  not  empty- 
handed  but  with  a  gospel  and  a  courageous  power  inspired  by 
God  (w. 1_2).  Wherever  he  goes,  he  preaches  as  one  with  no  de¬ 
lusion  about  the  truth,  for  his  gospel  is  of  God ;  with  no  conscious¬ 
ness  of  moral  aberration,  for  God  had  tested  him  and  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  preach;  with  no  intention  to  deceive,  for  he  is 
responsible  to  God  who  knows  his  motives  (w.  3~4).  Furthermore, 
when  he  was  in  Thessalonica,  he  never  used  cajoling  speech,  as 
the  readers  know,  never  used  the  gospel  to  exploit  his  ambitions, 
and  never  required  honour  to  be  given  him,  although  he  had 
the  right  to  receive  it  as  an  apostle  of  Christ  (w.  5_6).  On  the 
contrary,  he  waived  his  right,  becoming  just  one  of  them,  not 
an  apostle  but  a  babe,  and  waived  it  in  love  for  his  dear  children. 
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Instead  of  demanding  honour,  he  worked  incessantly  to  support 
himself  while  he  preached,  in  order  to  save  the  readers  from  any 
expense  on  his  account  (w. 7*9).  His  sincerity  is  evident  from 
the  pious,  righteous,  and  blameless  conduct  which  they  saw  in 
him  (v. 10).  Not  as  a  flatterer  but  as  a  father,  he  urged  them 
one  and  all,  by  encouragement  and  by  solemn  appeal,  to  behave 
as  those  who  are  called  of  God  into  his  kingdom  and  glory 
(vv.  n"12). 

The  disposition  of  21-12  is  clearly  marked  by  y&p  (w.  *•  *■  B-“)  and  dXX& 
(w.  2. 4. 7.12)  and  by  the  parallel  comparisons  attached  to  XaXou^ev 
(v.  *)  and  V&v  (v. 8)*  The  three  points  of  v. 8  are  met  in  the  clause 
with  <SXX<fc  (v. 4);  and  the  three  points  of  vv. 6-6  are  met  in  vv. 7-12,  the 
y&p  (v. 9)  resuming  and  further  elucidating  dXXdc  (v. 7) ;  thus  tjjTouvreg 
86£av  is  considered  in  w. 7-9,  xXeove^a  in  v. 10,  and  xoXocxfa  in  vv.  n*12. — 
A  careful  exegesis  of  28-8  is  given  by  Zimmer  in  Thcol .  Studien  B .  Weiss 
dargcbracht,  1897,  248-273. 

1 Indeed  you  yourselves  know ,  brothers ,  that  the  visit  we  paid  you 
has  not  proved  to  be  void  of  power .  H)n  the  contrary ,  although  we 
had  previously  undergone  suffering  and  insult  in  Philippi ,  as  you 
know ,  still  we  in  the  power  of  our  God  took  courage  to  tell  you  the 
gospel  of  God  in  the  midst  of  much  opposition. 

3 Indeed  the  appeal  we  are  wont  to  make  comes  not  from  delusion 
nor  from  impurity  nor  with  any  purpose  to  deceive .  K)n  the  con¬ 
trary ,  as  we  stand  approved  by  God  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gospel , 
so  we  are  wont  to  tell  it,  concerned  not  with  pleasing  men  but  God 
who  tests  our  hearts . 

5 Indeed ,  we  never  once  came  before  you  with  cajoling  address, 
as  you  know ,  or  with  a  pretext  inspired  by  greed,  God  is  witness , 
Gor  requiring  honour  of  men— from  you  or  from  others,  although 
we  were  ever  able  to  be  in  a  position  of  honour  as  Christ’s  apostles . 
nOn  the  contrary ,  we  became  babes  in  the  midst  of  you , — as  a  nurse 
cherishes  her  own  children  8so  we  yearned  after  you ,  glad  to  share 
with  you  not  only  the  gospel  of  God  but  our  very  selves  as  well ,  for 
you  had  become  dear  to  us.  *You  remember  of  course ,  brothers ,  our 
toil  and  hardship;  night  and  day  we  worked  for  our  living  rather 
than  put  a  burden  on  any  of  you  while  we  preached  to  you  the  gospel 
of  God .  10You  are  witnesses  and  God  as  well  how  piously  and  right- 
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eously  and  blamelessly  we  behaved  in  the  sight  of  you  believers . 
11  As  you  know ,  we  were  urging  you  individually ,  as  a  father  his  own 
children ,  both  by  encouragement  12and  by  solemn  appeal ,  to  walk 
worthily  of  God  who  calls  you  into  his  own  kingdom  and  glory . 

1.  avrol  yap  otSare  /ct\.  With  an  explanatory  yap ,  Paul  re¬ 
sumes  oirotav  etaoBov  ea^opev  (i9)  and  takes  up  explicitly  the 
defence  already  touched  upon  in  i5  (which  is  strikingly  parallel 
to  21"2).  Addressing  the  readers  affectionately  (aSeXcpoi  as  in  i4), 
he  recalls  to  their  knowledge  that  the  visit  which  he  paid  them 
was  not  empty  (Kevrj),  meaning  not  that  it  was  fruitless,  for  the 
welcome  by  the  converts  (i6)  is  not  resumed  until  v. 13 ;  but  that, 
as  the  aWd  clause  certifies,  the  visit  was  not  empty-handed, 
was  not,  as  i 5  says,  “  in  word  only  but  also  in  power,”  for  he  came 
with  a  gospel  of  which  God  is  the  author,  and  preached  with  a 
courage  {cf.  i6  ir\rjpo(pop[ci)  which  was  due  to  the  power  of  God 
operating  in  him  {cf.  i5  iv  Bvvafiei  /cal  iv  irvevfxaTL  ayicp).  That 
he  thus  preached,  notwithstanding  recent  experiences  of  perse¬ 
cution  and  insult  in  Philippi  and  great  opposition  in  Thessalonica, 
is  further  proof  of  the  divine  inspiration  both  of  his  message  and 
of  his  power  in  proclaiming  it. 

Y&p  resumes  and  explains  i6  (Bengel)  by  way  of  i9  where  xspl  ^txwv 
is  put  significantly  at  the  beginning.  On  afaol  ydp  ot&aTe,  see  i6; 
and  on  the  construction  oYBcrue  tt^v  .  . .  8tc,  cf.  i  Cor.  320.  The  article 
(Tifjv)  is  repeated  as  in  i8  Tup6g  ktX.).  The  perfect  yly ovev  with  which 
the  aorists  (i6  26*  7-  10)  are  to  be  contrasted  denotes  completed  action; 
the  facts  of  the  visit  are  all  in,  and  the  readers  may  estimate  it  at  its 
full  value,  •fjp.wv  shows  that  Paul  includes  Silas  and  Timothy  with  him 
in  the  defence. 

2.  aWa  TTpoTradovres  /cr\.  Using  a  strong  adversative 
(1 aWa ;  cf.  vv. 4* 7),  he  describes  positively  the  character  of  his 
visit  and  defines  ov  /cevrj  (v. 4).  Equipped  with  a  gospel  inspired 
by  God  {cf.  w. 4* 8- 9,  and  see  note  on  to  evayyeXtov  fjfi&v  15) 
and  emboldened  to  preach  by  the  indwelling  power  of  their  God 
{iv  t<£  deco  rjp^cov),  the  visit  of  the  missionaries  was  not  devoid  of 
power.  Paul  had  already  told  them  of  his  persecution  and  es¬ 
pecially  {/cat  is  perhaps  ascensive  as  in  1 6  /cal  tov  /cvplov )  of  the 
illegal  treatment  previously  experienced  at  Philippi,  and  had 
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mentioned  the  matter  with  feeling;  for,  as  Lft.  remarks,  it  was 
not  the  physical  distress  (TrpoTraOovTes)  that  disturbed  him  but 
the  insult  (ufipto-devres)  offered  to  his  Roman  citizenship  (Acts 
i622ff*).  He  recalls  the  fact  now  (/ca0 o>?  ocSare;  cf.  i6)  for  apol¬ 
ogetic  reasons  (see  above  on  v. 1). 

The  aorist  participles  are  of  antecedent  action  and  probably  conces¬ 
sive.  xpox&oxetv  (only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.)  is  one  of  the  compounds  with 
xp6  which  Paul  is  fond  of  using  (3*  Gal.  31)  even  when  there  is  no  classic 
or  Lxx.  precedent  ( e .  g.  Gal.  3s-  17  Gal.  i2  2  Cor.  8®-  10  95).  5(5p^eiv, 
which  Ruther.  translates  “  to  treat  illegally,”  occurs  only  here  in  Paul  and 
rarely  in  Lxx. — xapptjat^ecOat  (here  and  Eph.  620  in  Paul;  frequent  in 
Acts)  denotes  here,  as  loclfjaoct  shows,  not  “to  speak  boldly”  (xappijafc? 
XaXsiv)  but  “to  be  bold,”  “to  take  courage”  (cf.  Sir.  6u),j fiduciatn sump- 
simus  (Calv.).  The  aorist  may  be  inceptive,  “we  became  bold.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Radermacher  (N eutestamentliche  Grammatik ,  1911, 151),  this 
IxappYjacaa&^sOa  is  only  a  more  resonant  and  artificial  expression  for 
(cf.  Phil,  i14)  which  an  Attic  author  would  have  rather  used, 
since  !xappigaiaa&p.s0a  is  ultimately  a  tautology.  Paul  does 

not  elsewhere  use  xp6?  with  XaXetv,  but  this  directive  preposition  in¬ 
stead  of  a  dative  is  natural  after  verbs  of  saying  (cf.  2  Cor.  611 13 7  Phil.  4®). 

ev  r w  0eS>  fjpcbv.  The  missionaries  are  “  in  God  ”  (see  on  ev  0eS> 
i1)  because  God  is  in  them  (wr’  ifceivov  iv8vvap,ovp,evoi ,  The- 
ophylact;  cf.  Phil.  413).  Characteristic  of  our  epistles  (3s  II  i11* 12; 
1  Cor.  611)  and  of  Revelation  (411  s10  73ff-  1210  i9lff-)  is  0  0eo? 
fjficov.  The  fjp&v  here  (cf.  ra?  /capSias  rjp&v  v. 4)  seems  to  refer 
primarily  to  the  God  whom  Paul  and  his  two  associates  preach 
(hence  rjp&v,  not  pov  Rom.  i8 1  Cor.  i4  (ACD)  2  Cor.  1221  Phil. 
i3  419  Phile.  4),  but  does  not  exclude  the  further  reference  to  the 
converts  and  other  believers  who  feel  themselves  in  common 
touch  with  the  Christian  God,  our  God  Father  (i3  3U- 13  Gal.  i4 
Phil.  420).  There  may  be  in  0  0eo?  rjpcav  a  latent  contrast  with 
pagan  idols  and  deities  (i9). 

Both  xijpcoc;  h  0eb<;  (Mk.  1229  Acts  239  Rev.  19®)  and  6  ©ebg  rjpiwv 
(Heb.  1229  Lk.  i78  Jude  4  2  Pet.  i1)  are  frequent  in  Lxx.  (e.  g.  Deut  n22 
Ps.  4320  973  Is.  403  Jer.  1610  494  Sap.  151  Baruch  (passim);  cf.  xar?)p  fjpiwv 
Tob.  134)  and  express  Israel’s  sense  of  devotion  to  her  God,  often  in 
opposition  tacit  or  expressed  to  the  gods  of  other  nations  (cf.  1  Reg.  5 7 
Aocycbv  0sb<;  also  Acts  1937  t)  0eb<;  -fjpiwv).  For  iv  t<£  Oetp  ^ou,  cf. 

2  Reg.  3230  =  Ps.  1735. 
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iv  7 roXXa>  aycovt.  “In  the  midst  of  much  opposition* 7  or  “in 
great  anxiety”  (Vulg.  in  multa  sollicitndine) .  Whether  persecu¬ 
tion  is  meant,  as  the  reference  to  the  experiences  at  Philippi  at 
first  suggests,  or  inward  trouble,  as  the  change  from  dXtyei,  (i6) 
toay&vt  ( cf .  Heb.  121  Sap.  io12)  may  indicate,  is  uncertain. 

Most  comm,  find  here  as  in  Phil,  i30  a  reference  to  outward  troubles, 
whether  persecutions  (Ephr.),  danger,  or  untoward  circumstances  of 
all  sorts  (e.  g.  Be  W.  Liin.  Ell.  Lft.  Mill.  Born.).  Since,  however,  dcywv 
in  Col.  21  refers  to  anxiety  (cf.  also  dcYwv^eaOac  1  Cor.  g25  Col.  i29  412  and 
cuvaYwv^saOat  Rom.  1530),  it  is  not  impossible  that  inward  struggle 
is  meant  (so  Fritzsche  apud  Lillie,  and  Dob.).  In  later  Gk.  dcyci^tends 
to  mean  “anxiety”  (Soph.  Lex.  who  notes  Iren.  I  22iv  xoXXift  x&vu 
dywvt).  Chrys.,  who  speaks  first  of  danger  and  then  quotes  1  Cor.  28, 
apparently  understands  dcycov  of  both  external  and  internal  trouble;  so 
Lillie:  “at  least  this  restriction  (to  the  external)  in  the  present  case 
must  be  justified  from  the  context,  not  from  Paul’s  use  of  the  word 
elsewhere.” 

3-4.  The  self-defence  is  continued  with  direct  reference  to 
the  insinuation  that  the  missionaries  were  of  a  kind  with  the 
wandering  sophists,  impostors,  and  propagandists  of  religious 
cults.  First  negatively  (as  v.1)  it  is  said:  “Indeed  (yap  as  v. !) 
our  appeal  never  comes  from  delusion,  nor  from  impurity,  nor 
is  it  ever  calculated  to  deceive.”  Then  positively  (aXXa  as  v. 2) : 
“On  the  contrary,  we  are  wont  to  speak  as  men  approved  by 
God  to  be  intrusted  with  the  gospel,  concerned  not  with  pleasing 
men  but  God  who  tests  our  motives.”  The  three  specifications 
of  v. 3  are  not  replied  to  formally  but  are  nevertheless  adequately 
met:  Not  etc  1 rXdvr)?,  for  the  gospel  is  in  origin  divine  not  hu¬ 
man;  not  ef  a/cadapaias ,  for  the  gospel  has  been  committed  to 
tested  missionaries;  and  not  iv  SoXa,  for  our  responsibility  is 
not  to  men  but  to  God  who  sounds  the  depths  of  our  inner  lives. 
77  7 TapdfcXrjcrv;  rjpLcov.  “The  appeal  we  make/*  taking  up  XaXrj - 
aat  to  evayyeXtov  tov  Oeov .  firapaicXr]<7t ?  (often  in  Paul)  may 
mean  “summons,”  “address,”  “encouragement **  (1,  2  Mac.;  cf. 
II 216)  “comfort”  (so  usually  in  Lxx.).  In  this  connection,  how¬ 
ever,  as  XaXrjacu  (v. 2)  and  XaXovpev  (v. 4)  make  evident,  the  ad¬ 
dress  itself,  not  the  content  (&Sa%?7  Chrys.),  is  meant;  hence 
“appeal”  (Lft.),  and  that  too  in  virtue  of  iv  tS>  deep  fjp&v  and 
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to  evayyeXcov  rov  0eov,  a  religious  appeal,  not  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  7 rpo(f)7]T€(a  (520 1  Cor.  I41*  39;  Rom.  128). 

is  to  be  supplied  in  view  of  XaXoupiev  (v. 4) .  The  habitual  principle 
(Bengel)  is  intended.  As  the  Thess.  could  have  no  direct  knowledge  of 
Paul’s  custom  elsewhere,  he  does  not  in  vv. 8*4  appeal  to  them  in  confirma¬ 
tion  (contrast  w. 6  ff). 

ifc  7r\aV?79.  Our  religious  appeal  does  not  come  ‘ ‘from  delu¬ 
sion,”  for  our  gospel  is  of  God.  TrXdvrjj  as  BoXo)  shows,  is  not 
“ deceit”  (active)  but  “ error”  (passive),  the  state  of  irXavaa- 
Oat ,  “delusion”  (Lillie).  “ Homo  qui  errat  cannot  but  be  un¬ 
decided;  nor  is  it  possible  for  him  to  use  boldness  without  con¬ 
summate  impudence  and  folly”  (Cocceius,  quoted  by  Lillie). 
ovSe  e£  cucaOapaCa 9.  “Nor  does  it  come  from  an  impure  char¬ 
acter.”  cucaOapcria  (elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  in  Paul,  except 
Mt.  23s7)  regularly  appears  directly  with  7 ropveia  or  in  contexts 
intimating  sexual  aberration.  Hence  here,  as  47  Rom.  619,  the 
reference  is  not  to  impurity  in  general,  not  to  covetousness,  but 
to  sensuality  (Lft.).  The  traducers  of  Paul,  aware  both  of  the 
spiritual  excitement  (s19ff-)  attending  the  meeting  of  Christian 
men  and  women  and  of  the  pagan  emotional  cults  in  which 
morality  was  often  detached  from  religion,  had  subtly  insinu¬ 
ated  that  the  missionaries  were  no  better  morally  than  other 
itinerant  impostors.  That  such  propagandists  would  be  repu¬ 
diated  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  cult  would  aid  rather 
than  injure  a  comparison  intended  to  be  as  odious  as  possible. 

“St.  Paul  was  at  this  very  time  living  in  the  midst  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  at  Corinth  and  had  but  lately  witnessed  that  of  the  Cabiri 
at  Thessalonica”  (Lft.).  The  exact  nature  of  this  latter  cult,  the  syncre- 
tistic  form  which  it  assumed,  and  the  ritual  which  it  used  are  uncertain, 
but  Lightfoot’s  phrase,  “  the  foul  orgies  of  the  Cabiric  worship,”  may  not 
be  too  strong.  The  maligners  of  Paul  may  have  had  some  features  of 
this  cult  in  mind  when  they  charged  him  with  daaGapafa.  The  cult  of  the 
x&^cpot  or  x&gecpot  (perhaps  from  the  root  “no;  hence  p^yaXot,  (Suvarof, 
faxupoQ  Geo 9  originated,  it  would  appear,  in  Phoenicia  and  was  carried 
thence  to  Lemnos,  Samothrace  ( cf .  Herod.  251),  Macedonia  (cf,  Lactant. 
div.  instit.  I,  1518  and  Bloch,  cols.  2533-34)  and  elsewhere,  and  became  in 
the  Hellenic-Roman  period  second  in  importance  only  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  That  it  was  well  known  in  the  seaport  town  of  Thessalonica 
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is  evident  from  coins  and  from  Jul.  Firmicus  Maternus  ( de  err  ore  prof . 
relig.  n).  On  the  Cabiri,  see  Lft.  Bib.  Essays,  257  Jf.  where  the  older 
literature  including  Lobeck’s  Aglaophanes,  1202  f.  is  given;  also  the 
articles  by  Hild  ( Cabires  in  La  Grande  Encyc.  606-610)  and  by  Bloch 
(in  Roscher,  1897),  Megaloi  Theoi,  cols.  2522-2541. 

ov&e  iv  SoXm.  “Nor  is  it  with  craft,  with  any  purpose  to  de¬ 
ceive,”  for  they  are  ever  engaged  in  pleasing  not  men  but  God. 
Over  against  the  e/e  of  origin,  eV  denotes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
appeal.  It  is  not  clothed  with  deception  or  deceit,  that  is,  with 
any  deliberate  intention  to  deceive  (Ell.).  This  charge  may  have 
suggested  itself  to  the  critics  in  view  of  the  devices  of  sophists 
and  the  tricks  of  jugglers  and  sorcerers  (cf.  Chrys.)  by  which 
they  sought  to  win  the  attention  and  the  money  of  the  crowd 
(cf.  2  Cor.  1216). 

The  reading  oS8£  before  h  86 X<p  is  well  attested,  but  the  ofrce  of  KL 
after  an  has  a  parallel  in  Gal.  i12  (BEKL);  cf.  Bl.  7710.  Note  in 

1  Mac.  ev  86Xcp  (i30),  86Xou  (710),  and  86X(p  (1317). 

4.  With  aWa  (as  v. 2),  the  origin  and  purpose  of  the  XaXelv 
are  positively  affirmed.  XaXovfiev  “we  are  wont  to  speak”  re¬ 
sumes  v  Trapd/ckrjais  fj/jicov  (v. 3)  and  XaXrjcrai  (v. 2).  As  already 
noted,  the  points  made  in  v. 3  are  reckoned  with:  The  gospel  is 
of  God,  hence  they  are  not  deluded;  they  were  commissioned  to 
preach,  hence  their  character  is  not  unclean;  they  are  pleasing 
not  men  but  God,  hence  their  appeal  is  not  meant  to  deceive. 

On  the  correlation  xaG&s  .  . .  outgx;,  cf.  2  Cor.  i5  8®  io7,  etc.;  on  06% 
&<;  .  .  .  dXX6,  “not  as  such  who  .  .  .  but  as  such  who,”  cf.  Col.  3s2. — 
Like  Apelles  (Rom.  1610),  they  are  86x1^01  ev  XpcffTtp;  their  XaXeTv  is 
iv  0etj>  not  iv  86X<p. — dpiaxovreq  (Gal.  i10)  indicates  action  going  on; 
on  the  Pauline  dpisxetv  0e<p  (215  41  Rom.  88;  1  Cor.  732),  cf.  Num.  23s7 
Ps.  6832;  on  dpiaxecv  dcv0p<oxoi<;,  cf.  Gal.  i10;  on  avGptox&peaxos  (Col.  322  = 
Eph.  6fl),  cf.  Ps.  52®. — On  06  (Gal.  48  Phil.  33)  with  participle  instead  of 
piY)  (v. 15),  see  BMT.  485. — Soxc^ecv  =  “prove,”  “test”  (of  metals  Sir. 

2  6  3  426),  as  in  Rom.  i28  Sir.  39s4;  on  the  perfect  “approve  after  test,” 
cf.  Sir.  42 8  2  Mac.  43. 

to  Sofa/Jid^ovTL  t»9  fcapStas  v.  As  the  motive  is  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Paul  refers  to  God  as  one  who  sounds  the  depths  of  the 
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hearts,  the  inner  life  (Mk.  721).  rjfi&v  refers  to  Paul  and  his  asso- 
dates  (contrast  vfi&v  313  II  217  35). 

In  Psalms  and  Jeremiah,  Boxtpicfc^etv  of  God’s  testing  is  frequent  (cf. 
also  Sap.  36);  e.  g.  Jer.  123  xal  cu,  xupce,  Ytvwaxetc;  p.e,  SeSoxfpiaxaq 
xapStav  piou  evavxtov  aou;  cf.  also  Ps.  163,  and  with  the  possessive 
omitted,  Jer.  1120 1710. 

5.  yap  parallel  to  yap  inw.1- 3,  resumes  yap  (v. 3)  and  further 
explains  that  what  is  true  in  general  (w.  3~4)  of  the  principles  of 
the  missionaries,  about  which  the  readers  could  not  know  directly 
(hence  no  appeal  to  their  knowledge  in  w.3-4),  is  also  true  of  their 
behaviour  in  Thessalonica  of  which  the  readers  are  directly  aware 
(hence  the  fca0a)< ;  oihare  as  in  w. 1-2) .  As  in  w. 1* 3,  the  yap  clause 
is  negative;  and  again  as  in  v. 8,  there  are  three  separate  charges 
denied,  each  one  being  phrased  differently :  not  ev  \6ycp  KoXarcias, 
not  7 rpo^daet  7r\eove%(a<; ,  and  not  f^roiWe?  ho%av.  The  points 
are  similar  to  but  not  identical  with  those  made  in  v. 3 :  ivXoycp 
KoXa/cias  corresponds,  indeed,  rather  closely  to  ev  So\o)f  but 
irpocf)da€L  7 rXeove^ia^  is  less  specific  than  arcaOapaCas  and  is 
distinct  from  it  in  meaning,  and  f^Towre?  Soljav  is  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  etc  nr\dvr)S.  Following  the  yap  clause  (w.  M)  is  the 
aXka  clause  (vv. 7-12 ;  cf:  w. 2- 4)  in  which  the  three  points  of  w. 5-6 
are  positively  answered, — Zyrodvres  Sotjav  in  w.  7-9  irXeove^ia 
in  v. 10,  and  fcoXatcta  in  w.  n"12. 

On  outs  (vv. 6*6),  cf.  Rom.  838  ff- 1  Cor.  69  ff-;  on  outs  y&p  .  .  .  outs  .  . . 
dXXi,  cf.  Gal.  615. — xotI  =  “ever”  is  common  in  Paul  and  Lxx. — 
sysvyjGypsv  governs  first  a  dative  with  ev  (X6ytp),  then  a  dative  without  ev 
(xpo^aet),  and  finally  a  participle  (^tjtouvtss).  Since  ^veaQac  =  ep^e- 
aOat  (i4),  we  may  render:  “Indeed  we  never  came  before  you  with 
cajoling  address  (ev  as  in  i4),  nor  using  (dative  of  means)  a  pretext 
inspired  by  greed,  nor  demanding  honour,”  etc.  (participle  of  manner). 
— The  Iv  before  xpoqxfcaet,  which  Tisch.  Zim.  Weiss  retain,  is  probably 
to  be  omitted  as  conformation  to  the  first  ev  (Bfr>°  WH.  Dob.). 

ev  \6ycp  /eoXa/e/a?.  “With  cajoling  address.”  X0709  is  here 
(as  i5)  “speech,” as XaXrjacu 9  TrapafcXrjaL ?  and XaXovpLev  (w. 2_4) 
demonstrate  (Liin.).  /eoXa/eta  is  either  “flattery,”  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  one’s  self  to  another  for  one’s  6wn' advantage;  or,  as 
ev  SoXm  intimates,  “ cajolery,”  a  word  that  carries  with  it  the 
7 
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additional  notion  of  deception.  The  genitive  describes  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  speech.  The  hearers  could  tell  whether  Paul’s  ad¬ 
dress  was  straightforward  or  not;  hence  /cadw  oi'Sare. 

ev  X6yoc<;  exoXdcxeuI  pie  xod  B6Xou  pyj^twv  ex  alvei  (Test, 

xii,  Jos.  41).  In  classic  usage  (cf.  Schmidt,  Syn .  1879,  HI,  43$ JT.),  cdxiX- 
Xetv  (not  in  Gk.  Bib.)  indicates  flattery  in  the  sense  of  complimentary 
remarks  designed  to  please;  GcoxeGecv  (not  in  Gk.  Bib.)  means  any  kind 
of  subordination  by  which  one  gets  one’s  own  way  with  another;  while 
xoXaxeGecv  (1  Esd.  431  Job  1917  Sap.  1417)  hints  at  guile,  a  flattery  cal¬ 
culated  to  deceive;  cf.  Aristophanes,  Eq.  46  jf.  yxaW’  IGwxeu*  IxoX&xeu' 
4£ rjTudza.  xoXa xta  is  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.  Ell.  notes  Theophrastus 
{Char.  2)  and  Aristotle  ( Nic .  Eth.  412  ad  fin.)  \  “he  who  aims  at  getting 
benefit  for  money  and  what  comes  through  money  is  a  x6Xa$.” 

7 rpo(j)d(7€L  7 rXeove^la^.  The  “cloke  of  covetousness”  is  liter¬ 
ally  “  pretext  of  greediness.”  The  point  is  that  Paul  did  not  use 
his  message  as  a  foil  to  cover  selfish  purposes  (cf.  iiwcdXvfifia 
1  Pet.  216).  As  the  appeal  to  God  (0eo?  pdpTvs)  indicates,  the 
motive  is  in  question  (cf.  Chrys.).  The  genitive  is  subjective, 
“a  pretext  which  greediness  (Lft.)  uses  or  inspires.”  TTpofyacns 
here  is  not  excuse  but  specious  excuse  (cf.  Phil,  i18  Ps.  1404 
Hos.  io4).  7 TXeovegca  is  more  general  than  (})i\apyvpia  and 
denotes  the  self-seeking,  greedy,  covetous  character  of  the 

7r\eovefCT7]<; . 

The  context  here  does  not  allow  a  more  specific  meaning  of  xXeove^a, 
In  theLxx.  (Judg.  510  (A)  Ps.  11836  Hab.  29,  etc.),  advantage  in  respect  of 
money  is  sometimes  intended,  cupidity.  In  4®  below,  it  is  joined  with  dexa- 
Gapata;  but  it  “does  not  appear  that  xXeove?£a  can  be  independently 
used  in  the  sense  of  fleshly  concupiscence”  (Robinson  on  Eph.  56;  but 
see  Hammond  on  Rom.  i29  and  Abbott  in  ICC.  on  Eph.  5®).  Lft.  (Co!. 
36)  translates:  “  ‘greediness,’  an  entire  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others.” — On  6eb<;  p,depTu<;  (sc.  4<jt(v  as  Rom.  i9),  cf.  not  only  Paul  (Phil. 
i8  2  Cor.  i23)  but  Jewish  usage  {e.  g.  Gen  3144;  1  Reg.  2o23-  42  Sap.  i«  and 
especially  Test,  xii,  Levi  193). 

6.  ovre  %r)TovvT€$  kt\.  “Nor  did  we  ever  come  (v.  5)  re¬ 
quiring  honour,”  etc.  The  participle  of  manner,  in  apposition  to 
the  subject  of  iyev7]07]fiev  (v.  5),  introduces  the  third  disclaimer, 
which,  like  the  other  two  (v. 5)  may  reflect  the  language  of  the 
traducers  (Zimmer).  Paul  denies  not  that  he  received  honour 
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from  men,  not  that  he  had  no  right  to  receive  it,  but  that  he 
sought,  that  is,  required  honour  from  men  either  in  Thessalonica 
or  elsewhere. 

Svvdfjievoi  iv  fiapei  “Although  we  were  ever  (sc.  7 Tore 

from  v. 6)  able  to  be  in  a  position  of  weight  ( i .  e,  honour)  as 
Christ’s  apostles.”  This  concessive  clause,  subordinated  to 
%t]tov vres  Sogav,  qualifies  the  fact,  “we  never  came  requiring 
honour,”  by  asserting  the  principle  (cf.  II  39)  that  the  authority 
to  demand  honour  inheres  in  their  place  of  preponderance  as 
Christ’s  apostles. 

86£oc  =  “  honour,”  as  in  classic  usage.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  is 
equivalent  to  honor  in  the  later  sense  of  honorarium.  On  the  rare  ftgrelv 
ex,  cf,  Gen.  43s  Nah.  311  Ezek.  2230;  and  for  the  rarer  frrjTetv  dx 6,  cf. 
Barn.  216. — Since  gdpo<s  may  mean  not  only  “burden”  (Gal.  62  2  Cor.  417 
Sir.  132)  but  also  “importance”  (as  in  later  Gk.;  cf.  Soph.  Lex.  sub  voc. 
and  @ap6g  2  Cor.  io10),  it  is  possible  to  take  Iv  gdpec  elvai  (a  unique  phrase 
in  Gk.  Bib.)  as  equivalent  to  Iv  ziyifj  elvat  (Chrys.),  in  ponder e  esse 
(Calv.),  the  iv  indicating  the  position  in  which  they  were  able  to  stand 
and  from  which,  if  necessary,  they  were  able  to  exercise  authority;  “to 
take  a  preponderant  place”  (Ruther.).  On  the  other  hand,  Iv  gdpec 
elvac  may  =  fkzpCx;  elvac  “to  be  burdensome.”  In  a  letter  to  the  present 
editor  under  date  of  March  15,  1910,  Dr.  Milligan  writes  that  he  “is 
inclined  to  think  the  more  literal  idea  of  ‘  burden/  ‘  trouble ’  was  cer¬ 
tainly  uppermost  in  the  Apostle’s  thought  and  that  the  derived  sense  of 
* gravitas,’  ‘honor'  was  not  prominent,  if  it  existed  at  all.”  He  calls 
attention  to  P.  Oxy.  106214  (ii,  a.d.)  e?  81  tout6  <joc  gdpog  <plpet;  and 
to  BGU,  1596  (A.D.  210)  ofl  Suvdpievoq  Oxoarrivat  gdpoq  tt )q  XsiToupy^aq. 
Assuming  the  translation  “to  be  burdensome,”  expositors  find  a  ref¬ 
erence  either  (1)  to  the  matter  of  a  stipend  (cf.  v. 9 II  3 8  2  Cor.  1216  and 
especially  2  Cor.  ii9  dgapY)  IpiauTbv  IxrjpTjaa) ;  so  for  example  Theo- 
doret,  Beza  (who  takes  xXeove^a  =  <ptXapYupfo),  Grot.  Flatt,  Zim. 
Drummond,  and  Field  (Otium  Non.  Ill,  122) ;  or  (2)  to  both  the  stipend 
and  the  authority;  so  Chrys.  Crocius  (non  tantum  de  ambitione  sed 
et  de  avaritia),  Lit.  Find.  Wohl.  Moff.  and  others.  The  immediate 
context,  however,  does  not  distinctly  suggest  a  reference  to  a  stipend, 
unless  86£a  =  honorarium ;  furthermore  the  omission  of  up.lv  (Dob.), 
which  Vulg.  reads  (cum  possemus  vobis  oneri  esse),  makes  the  translation 
“to  be  burdensome”  less  likely  than  “to  be  in  honour,”  “in  pondere 
esse ”  (cf.  Erasmus,  Hammond,  Pelt,  De  W.  Liin.  Ell.  Schmidt,  Schmie- 
del,  Born.  Dob.). — On  Xpicruou  <*x6aToXoi,  cf.  2  Cor.  ii3.  Paul  uses 
dx6cToXo<;  not  only  of  himself  and  the  twelve,  but  also  of  Silvanus  and 
Timothy  (here),  Junias  and  Andronicus  (Rom.  167),  Apollos  (1  Cor.  4°), 
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Epaphroditus  (Phil.  225).  See  further  2  Cor.  823  n13  Acts  1414  and  McGif- 
fert,  Apostolic  Age ,  648.  The  word  dx6<jToXoq  occurs  once  in  Lxx.  (3  Reg. 
146  A).  As  after  yiy ovev  (v.  *)  and  (v. 3),  so  after  dcxdcjToXot,  a 
comma  is  to  be  placed. 

7.  aWa  erjevriOrjuev  vrjTnot .  “On  the  contrary,  we  became 
babes  in  the  midst  of  you.”  aWa  is  parallel  to  a\\a  in  v. 4  and 
controls  vv. 7*12,  the  7 cip  (v.  9)  resuming  the  aXka  here.  A  colon 
is  to  be  put  after  ifi&v.  Although  they  were  entitled  to  demand 
honour  as  Christ’s  apostles,  yet  they  waived  that  right,  choosing 
to  be  not  apostles  but  babes  in  the  midst  of  them.  To  contrast 
with  airovToXoi  and  to  fit  ev  iieaoo  ificov,  we  rather  expect  not 
an  adjective  but  a  noun,  vrynioi  (Gal.  41- 3  1  Cor.  1311  Rom.  220, 
etc.),  with  its  implication  of  the  unripe  and  undeveloped,  far 
from  being  meaningless  (Schmidt)  is  a  capital  antithesis  of 
u7t6(7to\ol.  Not  only  does  vrpnoi  fit  the  immediate  context  ad¬ 
mirably,  it  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  brotherly  equality 
that  characterises  Paul’s  attitude  to  his  readers  not  only  in  I 
but  also  in  II.  He  is  just  one  of  them,  a>?  eh  ef  v/icois  (Chrys.). 

Not  only  is  vrfjxiot  admirably  adapted  to  the  context,  it  is  also  the 
better  attested  reading  (frsBDCGF,  Vulg.  Boh.  Ephr.  Ambst.  Orig.  ad 
Mt.  1914)  as  Tisch.  admits;  and  is  accepted  by  WH.  Zim.  Baljon,  Lft. 
Find.  Wohl.  Indeed  WH.  will  not  allow  an  alternative  reading  (cf. 
App .2  128).  On  the  other  hand,  Weiss  is  equally  insistent  on  fyaoi  as 
alone  worthy  of  attention  (AEKLP,  Pesh.  Arm.;  Tisch.  Ell.  Schmiedel, 
Born.  Dob.  Moff.).  While  on  purely  transcriptional  grounds  Tjxtot 
may  be  accounted  for  by  haplography  or  vrjxtot  by  dittography,  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  favours  vrjxcoc. — Six  of  the  ten  cases  of  vrjxcoi  in  N.  T. 
(including  Eph.  414  Heb.  513)  are  found  in  Paul;  i5xto<;  is  found  in  the 
Gk.  Bib.  only  2  Tim.  224.  The  objection  (urged  by  Ell.  Schmiedel, 
Born,  and  others)  that  vfjxtot  “mars  the  metaphor”  in  the  succeeding 
comparison  (whose  point,  however,  is  not  gentleness  but  unselfish  love) 
is  met  by  Lft.  who  observes  that  “rhetorical  rules  were  as  nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  object  which  he  had  in  view.”  ev  [jiatp  with  gen.  occurs 
only  here  in  Paul;  it  is  frequent  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib. 

7-8.  w  iav  rpo(/)o?  . . .  ovtcos  ktX.  “As  a  nurse  cherishes  her 
own  children  so  we  yearning  after  you  were  glad  to  share  not 
only  the  gospel  of  God  but  our  very  selves  as  well,  because  you 
had  become  dear  to  us.”  The  change  from  vrpnoi  to  r po<£o?  is 
due  to  a  natural  association  of  ideas.  The  point  of  the  new  meta- 
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phor  is  love,  the  love  of  a  mother-nurse  for  her  own  children. 
Not  only  did  the  missionaries  waive  their  right  to  demand  honour, 
they  waived  it  in  motherly  affection  for  their  dear  children  (cf. 
i5  Si*  vfia<;).  No  punctuation  is  necessary  before  ovtco ?  (cf.  v. 4 
and  Mk.  426). 

The  construction  is  similar  to  Mk.  428  (AC)  outgx;  . . .  &<;  lAv  pdcXfl. 
On  the  difference  between  6?  4<£v= d><;  £v  (XA)  with  subjunctive  indicating 
the  contingency  of  the  act  and  with  the  indicative,  note  with  Viteau 
(I,  242)  2  Cor.  812  xa0b  eav  e/fl  •  •  •  xaOb  06/,  Tpo<p6<;  here  as  else¬ 
where  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Gen.  35s  Is.  49s3  4  Reg.  n*  =  2  Ch.  2211)  is  feminine. 
G&Xxetv  =  “to  warm”  is  used  of  the  mother-bird  (Deut.  22®  Job  3914) 
and  of  Abishag  (3  Reg.  i2-  4;  cf.  0eppia£vecv  i2  ff-);  here  and  Eph.  5*% 
the  secondary  sense  “to  cherish”  is  appropriate  (see  Ell.  on  Eph.  529). 
Neither  xpo?6<;  nor  GdcXiustv  suggests  that  the  t4xvoc  are  GiqX^ovtoc;  hence 
it  is  unnecessary  to  press  the  metaphor  in  the  clause  with  outws,  as 
some  do  ( e .  g.  Liin.).  Grot,  compares  Num.  n12  X<£fte  aOxbv  efc  xbv 
xbXxov  aou  (Moses)  6>aet  apat  TC0t]vb?  (nursing-father  as  Is.  4923)  xbv 
GTjX^ovTa,  a  passage,  which,  according  to  Zimmer,  may  have  been  in 
Paul’s  mind. — If  laurrjs  is  emphatic,  as  in  classic  usage,  the  nurse  is  also 
the  mother;  if  it  is  =  ataijs  (Bloomfield  apud  Lillie;  cf.  Moult.  I,  87  jf), 
the  nurse  may  or  may  not  be  the  mother.  Zimmer,  accepting  lauTijs  as 
emphatic  (cf.  v. «),  but  finding  difficulty  with  the  idea  of  a  mother-nurse 
in  service,  takes  eaurrjq  metaphorically,  understanding  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  nurse  treats  the  children  of  her  mistress  as  if  they  were  “her 
own”;  cf.  Chrys.:  “Are  they  (the  nurses)  not  more  kindly  disposed  to 
them  (xpo<rr)vec<;)  than  mothers  ?  ” — Iocutou  in  Paul,  when  used  with  the 
article  and  substantive,  has  regularly,  as  in  classic  Gk.,  the  attribu¬ 
tive  position  (2®  12  44  II  312);  the  exceptions  are  Gal.  64-  8 1  Cor.  n5 
(B)  2  Cor.  313  (XD),  where  the  position  is  predicate. 

8.  ofieipofievoi  v/jl&p  /ct\.  “Yearning  after  you”  (Lillie;  cf. 
eTrnrodovvTes  3s).  With  the  affection  of  a  mother-nurse,  they 
were  eager  to  share  not  only  what  they  had  but  what  they  were 
(Schmidt),  because,  as  is  frankly  said,  the  converts  had  become 
dear  to  them,  re/cva  dya'irrjrd  (1  Cor.  414  Eph.  51). 

6pis(psG0at  (the  breathing  is  uncertain)  is  found  also  in  Job  321  (Lxx.) 
and  Ps.  62s  (Sym.).  In  meaning,  it  is  similar  to  extxoGetv  and  lpie(psa0at 
(see  Wetstein,  ad  loc.)\  but  the  derivation  is  unknown  (cf.  WH.  App. 
151, 159;  WS.  i6«;  Bl.  64).  Thackeray  (Gram.  0.  T.  Greek ,  I,  97,  note 5), 
following  Moult.,  thinks  the  6  “comes  from  a  derelict  preposition  (5. 
There  is  therefore  no  connection  between  and  IpielpeaGat.” — The 
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usual  reading  e6Box.oup.ev  (B  has  TQuBoxoup.ev;  so  WH.  Weiss)  is  not 
here  a  present  (2  Cor.  58)  but  an  imperfect,  as  I'revoGTjp.ev  (v. 7)  and 
iYevTQOrjTe  (v. 8)  demand  (cf.  Zim.).  eGBoxetv  is  common  in  later  Gk. 
(cf.  Kennedy,  Sources ,  13 1).  In  Lxx.  GEXetv  is  sometimes  a  variant’of 
e&Boxecv  (Judg.  n17  1910'  25),  sometimes  a  parallel  (Ps.  5018)  to  it.  In 
papyri,  e&Boxecv  is  often  used  of  consent  to  an  agreement  (P.  Oxy.  261 17 
9724;  cf.  Mill,  ad  loc.).  In  Paul,  eGBoxeiv  is  frequent  with  infin.  (31  Gal. 
i16,  etc.),  but  rare  with  £v  (1  Cor.  io5  2  Cor.  1210;  Lxx.  frequently)  or 
with  dative  alone  (II  212;  cf.  Sir.  1831  A);  the  construction  with  accus., 
with  £x£  and  dat.  or  accus.,  or  with  e[<;  does  not  appear  in  Paul. — The 
construction  p.sTaBcB6vat  it  tevc  is  found  also  in  Rom.  i11  Tob.  710  (B); 
the  accusative  is  of  the  part  shared;  hence  peTaBoOvat  $ux&9  is  not 
a  zeugma  for  BoOvat  <I>uxa9  uxtp  6p.a>v.  $uxaf  (2  Cor.  I21B)  is  plural,  for 
Paul  and  his  associates  are  in  mind,  ^uxt  like  xapB£a  (v.  *)  is  the  inner 
self.  On  lauTtov  for  -fjp.c5v  aOar 6>v,  cf.  WS.  2210;  on  06  p.6vov  . . .  dcXX&  xa£, 
see  i5. 

8i6ti  (218  4«)  is  regularly  “because”  in  Gk.  Bib.;  in  2  Mac.  737,  it 
may  mean  “that”  (Mill.);  cf.  WS.  57d.  After  dyczx^TBq  in  Paul  we 
expect  a  genitive  (Rom.  i7)  not  a  dative;  but  cf.  Sir.  1513  xat  o6x  Ectiv 
dyaxiQTbv  tok;  90@0up.Ev0K;  a&*u6v. 

9.  fjLvrjfiovevere  yap  /crX .  “You  remember  of  course  brothers 
(v. 1).  ”  The  7 dp  resumes  aXXa  (v. 7)  and  further  illustrates  ovre 
^toOpt€?  86gav  (v. 6).  “Instead  of  requiring  honour  of  you,  we 
worked  hard  and  incessantly  to  support  ourselves  while  we 
preached  to  you  the  gospel  of  God”  (cf.  II  3s). 

p.vTQp.ove6eTe  is  indicative  as  oiBocts  (vv.  u  5* n)  suggests.  The  accus. 
with  p.viQp.ove6etv  occurs  only  here  in  Paul;  Lxx.  has  both  gen.  and  ac¬ 
cus.  (cf.  v.  I .  in  Tob.  419).  The  phrase  x6xo<;  xal  p.6xGo<;  is  Pauline  (II 3* 
2  Cor.  n27);  cf.  also  Jer.  2018  Test,  xii,  Jud.  184.  In  fact  in  Paul  9.6x609 
always  appears  with  x6xo9  (cf.  Hermas,  Sim.  V,  62).  Beza,  with  Lillie,s 
approval,  makes  labeur ,  peine ,  travail  the  equivalents  respectively  of 
x6voq,  x6xo9,  and  9.6x609.  Grot.  (cf.  Lft.  and  Trench,  Syn.  102)  con¬ 
siders  x6xo9  passive,  in  fcrendo  and  9.6x609  active,  in  gerendo.  Lft. 
translates:  “toil  and  moil.” 

vvfCTos  /cal  fj/iepas  ktX.  Without  connecting  particle  (EKL 
insert  7 ap),  the  ceaselessness  of  the  labour  and  the  purpose  of  it 
as  a  “labour  of  love”  are  indicated.  They  worked  not  through 
the  whole  night  and  day  (accus.)  but  during  the  night  and  day 
(gen.).  The  purpose  of  this  incessant  labour  (777)09  to  fifj  II  33 
2  Cor.  313)  was  to  avoid  putting  upon  the  converts  individually 
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or  collectively  a  financial  burden,  epya^ofxevot  marks  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  the  preaching.  As  in  Corinth  (i  Cor.  412  9®) 
where  there  were  not  many  wise,  mighty,  or  noble,  so  in  Thessa- 
lonica  (II  38ff  )  where  the  converts  were  mainly  working  people, 
Paul  finds  it  necessary  to  work  with  his  hands  (411  1  Cor.  412 
Eph.  428)  for  wages. 

The  phrase  vuz/rb*;  xal  ?p£pa<;  occurs  in  Paul  elsewhere  only  310  and 
II 38;  cf.  1  Tim.  5s  2  Tim.  i3  Mk.  5s  Judith  ii17.  In  the  Lxx.  the  usual 
order  is  -fyiipas  xal  vuxt6<;  ( e .  g.  Josh,  i8  3  Reg.  859,  etc.;  cf.  Lk.  187 
Acts  g24  Rev.  48,  etc.).  Ixigapscv,  a  late  word,  appears  in  Gk.  Bib.  else¬ 
where  only  in  Paul  (II 3®  2  Cor.  26)  and  is  “nearly  but  not  quite  equiva¬ 
lent  in  meaning  to  xaTapapelv”  (Ell.),  which  is  found  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  2 
Cor.  1216  and  Mk.  1440  (cf.  xaTapapiJvetv  2  Reg.  I325,  etc.).  With  xiQpGacstv, 
Paul  uses  Iv  (Gal.  22  2  Cor.  i19  Col.  i23),  el?  (here,  as  Grot,  notes,  for 
dative),  or  the  dative  (1  Cor.  g27  and  n  here) — all  permissible  Attic  con¬ 
structions  (Bl.  394).  The  phrase  xTjpuccetv  xb  eOaYY^Xtov  toG  0eoG  recurs 
in  Mk.  i14;  cf.  Gal.  22  Col.  i23  Mk.  1310 149. 

10.  vfiek  fuzprvpes  /ctX.  As  vv.  7-9  referred  to  the  charge  of 
ZrjTovvres  ho%av  (v.  6),  so  this  verse  refers  probably  to  the 
charge  of  7 fXeove^la  (v. 6),  and  vv. 11-12  to  that  of  fcoXafcla .  The 
aWa  of  v. 7  still  controls,  as  the  asyndeton  (H  inserts  yap)  sug¬ 
gests.  The  fact  that  Paul  and  his  associates  carried  themselves 
in  a  pious,  righteous,  and  blameless  manner  (on  the  adverbs  with 
iyevrjdrjfxev ,  cf.  1  Cor.  1610  Tob.  711)  is  evidence  that  they  were 
not  using  the  gospel  as  a  foil  to  cover  greedy  ambition  (v. 6).  As 
witnesses  of  their  behaviour,  they  invoke  first,  since  the  actual 
conduct  not  the  motive  is  mainly  in  mind,  the  believers,  and  then 
to  strengthen  the  appeal,  God  himself. 

A  man  is  ocrto?  who  is  in  general  devoted  to  God’s  service;  a 
man  is  Sltcatos  who  comes  up  to  a  specific  standard  of  right¬ 
eousness;  and  a  man  is  a/x€/x7rro?  who  in  the  light  of  a  given 
norm  is  without  reproach.  All  three  designations  are  common 
in  the  Lxx.  and  denote  the  attitude  both  to  God  and  to  men,  the 
first  two  being  positive,  the  third  negative. 

&<;  =  “how”  as  in  Phil.  i8.  batog  (not  in  Paul  and  rare  in  N.  T.)  is 
common  in  Lxx.  (especially  Ps.  Prov.  Sap.  Ps.  Sol.) ;  oatouv  (not  in 
N.  T.)  occurs  in  Sap.  610  Ps.  1726  2  Reg.  222fl;  batb-n^  (Eph.  424  Lk.  i76) 
is  found  in  Sap.  and  elsewhere  in  Lxx.;  6<jfo>s,  in  Gk.  Bib.  elsewhere  only 
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Sap.  610  3  Reg.  861,  is  frequent  in  i  Clem.;  cf.  also  P.  Par.  63  (Deiss.  BS . 
211)  xpb<;  oS?  6af(o<;  xat  Bcxafax;  xoXnjeuadpevoq. — oatoq  and  8fxaio<;  are 
frequently  parallel  (Pr.  1726;  cf.  Sap.  93  Lk.  i76  1  Clem.  484).  For 
Sato?  and  dcpepxroq,  cf.  Sap.  io16.  Btxafox;  is  more  frequent  than  bdoq 
in  Gk.  Bib.,  but  dpipxrax;  is  found  elsewhere  only  5s3  313  (BL)  and  Esther 
313  (I34)>  cf  1  Clem.  44s-6  63s.  The  adjective  <5cpepxros  (313  Phil.  215 
36Lk.  i6  Heb.  87)  is  frequent  in  Job,  sometimes  ( e .  g.  i1 920,  etc.)  with  8(- 
xaiog. — The  addition  of  toI?  xtaTeuouciv  to  6puv  is  designed,  if  at  all,  not 
to  contrast  PauPs  attitude  to  the  non-Christians  with  his  attitude  to 
the  Christians  (so  some  older  comm.),  or  his  attitude  to  the  converts  as 
converts  with  that  to  the  converts  as  pagans  (Hofmann,  Dob.),  but 
simply  to  meet  the  charge  that  his  attitude  to  the  believers  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  selfish  motives. 

11-12.  fcaffdirep  oiBctre  kt\.  Not  as  a  Ko\a £  (v. 6  /coXa/cla) 
but  as  a  7 Tarrjp  (1  Cor.  415  Phil.  222),  they  urged  the  converts  in¬ 
dividually  (eva  e/caarov  vpwv;  cf.  II  i3  Eph.  47  Col.  46),  each 
according  to  his  specific  need,  as  the  added  7 Tapapvdovpevoi  and 
paprvpopevoL  intimate.  The  faint-hearted,  they  encouraged 
(514  irapapvOelaOe  rov?  oXtyoyfrv^ov^) ;  to  the  idlers  (514),  they 
gave  a  solemn  protest.  7 rapa/caXeiv  is  general,  Trapapvdelcrdai 
and  paprvpeadat  specific.  Hence  eh  to  is  to  be  construed  only 
with  Trapa/caXovvTes  (cf.  2  Cor.  i4;  also  Seopac  below  310  and 
epcoraco  II  22).  “We  were  urging  both  by  encouragement  and 
by  solemn  protest,  that  you  walk,”  etc. 

xaQ&xep  (3®*  12  46),  found  frequently  in  Paul  and  in  Exodus,  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  less  Attic  xaOox;. — as  in  v. 10  =  xg><;  (GF). — xapaxaXeiv,  a 
favourite  word  in  Paul  and  susceptible  of  various  translations,  here 
means  “urge,”  “exhort.” — xapapuGecaQat,  a  rare  word  in  Gk.  Bib.  (514 
Jn.  n19- 31  2  Mac.  159),  means  here  and  514  not  “comfort”  but  “en¬ 
courage.”  On  xapaxaXecv  and  xapapuGetaGac,  cf.  1  Cor.  143  Phil.  21 
2  Mac.  158  9.  papx6peaQat  (Gal.  $3  Eph.  417  Acts  2026  26s2  Judith  728 
1  Mac.  2 66  n)  is  stronger  than  xapaxaXeiv  and  means  either  “to  call 
to  witness”  or  “to  protest  solemnly”;  in  later  Gk.  (cf.  Mill,  ad  loc.  and 
1  Mac.  26fi),  it  approximates  paprupeiv  (hence  DG  have  here  papTupoti- 
pevot). — The  participial  construction  (xapaxaXouvTes  for  xapexaXou- 
pev)  is  quite  admissible  (cf.  2  Cor.  7 5  and  Bl.  7910).  Some  comm, 
repeat  eyeviqQrjpev  (v. 10),  attaching  the  participle  loosely;  others  sup¬ 
ply  a  verb  like  evouGexoupev  (Lft.). — The  6paq  (which  n  omits)  after 
xapaxaXouvxeq  resumes  eva  exaaTov  upwv. 

'irzpL'iraTelv  rov  Oeov  kt\.  The  object  (eh  to)  of  the 

fatherly  exhortation  is  that  the  readers  conduct  themselves  in  a 
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manner  worthy  of  their  relation  to  God  who  calls  them,  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (II  214),  into  his  own  kingdom  and 
his  own  (sc.  eavrov)  glory.  /3 aaCkeia,  an  infrequent  word  in  Paul 
compared  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  denotes  the  redeemed  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  future  over  which  God  rules,  the  inheritance  of  be¬ 
lievers  (Gal.  521 1  Cor.  69* 10  1550;  cf.  Eph.  55),  and  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  salvation  (II  i5  1  Cor.  1524).  Foretastes  of  this  sway 
of  God  (Rom.  1417  iv  Trvev/xarL  ayi(p;  cf.  1  Cor.  420  Col.  411)  or 
of  Christ  (Col.  i13)  are  already  enjoyed  by  believers  in  virtue  of 
the  indwelling  power  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit.  So£a  is  parallel 
with  fia<TL\eia  and  suggests  not  only  the  radiant  splendour  of 
God  or  of  Christ  (II  214)  but  also  the  majesty  of  their  perfection 
(cf.  Ps.  96s  Rom.  323). 

xeptxaTetv  dfyuv;  tou  Osou,  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Col.  i10 
(xupfou),  is  common  in  the  Pergamon  inscriptions  (Deiss.  NBS.  75/.), 
and  appears  also  in  the  Magnesian  inscriptions  (Mill,  ad  loc.);  cf. 
xoXtTetieaOat  cctaoO  1  Clem.  211  Polyc.  52. — xeptxaxstv  like  dcva- 

crplyecOat  in  the  ethical  sense  is  both  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek  idiom. 
KL  read  here,  as  in  Col.  x10  Eph.  41,  xepixarTjffai. — tou  xaXouvro<;  (5s4 
Gal.  58  Rom.  911)  is  timeless  like  xbv  pu6p.evov  (i10).  Paul  prefers  the 
present  to  the  aorist  participle  (Gal.  i8- 15  and  XA  here)  of  xaXetv.  On 
e?<;  after  xaXelv,  cf.  II  214  1  Cor.  i9  Col.  315. — On  gaatXete  Oeou,  cf. 
Sap.  io10  2  Ch.  13 8  Ps.  Sol.  174;  on  Christ’s  kingdom,  cf.  Col.  i13  Eph.  5 6 
2  Tim.  41-  18  Jn.  1838.  eauTou  does  not  of  necessity  indicate  a  contrast 
with  Satan’s  kingdom  (Col.  i13  Mk.  3s3  ff-).  On  the  meaning  of  56£a,  see 
Gray,  HDB.  II,  183  ff.;  Kennedy,  Last  Things ,  299  ff.;  Gunkel,  Die 
Wirkungcn  dcs  lieiligen  Geistcs ,  108  ff.;  and  SH.  on  Rom.  323. 


(3)  Welcome  in  Persecutions;  the  Jews  (213-16). 

After  the  defence  of  his  visit  (21'12),  Paul  turns  again  (cf.  i6-  9) 
to  the  welcome  received.  Repeating  in  v. 13  the  thanksgiving  of 
i2  ff*,  he  points  out  that  just  as  he  is  conscious  of  preaching  God’s 
gospel  (vv. 1_4)  so  the  readers  welcomed  his  word  as  God’s  word. 
That  it  is  not  a  human  word,  as  the  Jews  alleged,  but  a  divine 
word,  operating  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fact  that  the  readers  welcomed  it  in  spite  of  persecutions  (v. 14 
resuming  i6  ff-),  persecutions  at  the  hands  of  Gentiles  similar  to 
those  which  the  Jewish  Christians  in  Judaea  experienced  at  the 
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hands  of  Jews.  Then  remembering  the  constant  opposition  of 
the  Jews  to  himself  in  Thessalonica,  Beroea,  and  Corinth,  and 
their  defamation  of  his  character  since  he  left  Thessalonica,  and 
the  fact  that  though  the  Gentiles  are  the  official  persecutors  yet 
the  Jews  are  the  prompting  spirits,  Paul,  in  a  prophetic  outburst 
(cf.  Phil.  31  ff-),  adds,  neglecting  negative  instances,  that  the 
Jews  have  always  opposed  the  true  messengers  of  God,  killing 
the  prophets  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  persecuting  Paul;  and 
prophesies  that  this  their  constant  defiance  is  bound  to  result, 
in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  God,  in  the  filling  up  of  their 
sins  always,  and  in  judgment  at  the  day  of  wrath.  Indeed,  to 
his  prophetic  vision,  that  day  has  come  at  last. 

lzAnd  for  this  reason ,  we  too  as  well  as  you  thank  God  continually , 
namely ,  because  when  you  had  received  from  us  the  word  which  you 
heard ,  God’s  word ,  you  welcomed  it ,  not  as  a  word  of  men  but  as  it 
really  is ,  as  a  word  of  God  which  also  is  operative  in  you  who  be¬ 
lieve .  uFor  you ,  brothers ,  became  imitators  of  the  assemblies  of  God 
in  Judcea ,  those ,  namely ,  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus ,  in  that  you  under¬ 
went  the  same  sufferings  at  the  hands  of  your  own  countrymen ,  as 
they  themselves  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews — 15the  men  who  killed  both 
the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets ,  and  persecuted  us;  who  please 
not  God  and  are  against  all  mankind  16in  that  they  hinder  us  from 
talking  to  the  Gentiles  with  a  view  to  their  salvation , — in  order  that 
they  might  fill  up  the  purposed  measure  of  their  sins  always;  but 
the  wrath  has  come  upon  them  at  last . 

13.  /cal  Sm  tovto  /cal  rjiieis  /ct\.  “And  for  this  reason  we 
too  as  well  as  you  give  thanks.”  Bia  tovto  refers,  as  the  resump- 
tive  oti  shows,  not  to  the  entire  contents  of  vv. 1-12  but  to  the 
salient  principle  enounced  in  vv. 1*4,  namely,  that  the  gospel  is 
not  human,  as  the  Jews  alleged,  but  divine.  The  /cat  in  /cal 
rjiieis  indicates  a  reciprocal  relation  between  writers  and  readers. 
As  the  Thessalonians,  in  their  letter  to  Paul,  thanked  God  that 
they  welcomed  the  gospel  as  a  word  from  God,  so  now  do  the 
missionaries  reciprocate  that  thanksgiving.  * 

Sufc  touto  like  is  frequent  in  Paul,  but  y.a\  touto  (Mk.  614 

—  Mt.  142;  Lk.  1420  Heb.  915  Jn.  516;  Barn.  87  Ign.  Mag.  g2  Hermas,  Sim. 

VII,  2,  IX,  191  ( y.a.1  Stdk  touto  y.ai  as  here))  occurs  elsewhere  in  Paul  only 
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II  211;  hence  D  here  and  II  211  omits  xa£.  It  is  probable  that  in  Paul 
this  consecutive  and  subordinating  Stcb  touto  has  always  some  reference 
to  the  preceding  even  when  the  primary  reference,  often  general,  is  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  secondary,  often  specific,  reference  introduced  by  otc  as 
here  and  often  in  Jn.  ( cf .  Gen.  n92i81,  etc.;  Diogn.  26  Hennas  Vis.  111,60, 
by  tva  (2  Cor.  1310  Phile.  15),  or  by  some  other  construction  (II  211 
1  Cor.  n10  Heb.  915).  On  Stdc  touto  xoc (,  cf.  3*  Rom.  136  Lk.  n49  Mt.  2444 
Jn.  1218;  on  8tc  =  “because,”  Rom.  i8. — xa l  before  fjpielq,  if  it  retains 
its  classic  force,  is  to  be  construed  closely  with  fjptecq.  Its  precise  sig¬ 
nificance  here  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  a  similar  passage  (Col.  i9), 
Lft.  observes  that  “xaf  denotes  the  response  of  the  Apostle’s  personal 
feeling  to  the  favourable  character  of  the  news”  (so  here  Mill.).  Wohl. 
thinks  that  Paul  tacitly  refutes  the  insinuation  that  he  is  not  thankful 
to  God.  More  plausible  here  (as  in  Col.  i9  Eph.  i16)  is  the  conjecture  of 
Rendel  Harris  (op.  tit.;  cf.  Bacon,  Introd.  73  and  McGiffert,  EB.  5038) 
that  xoc l  presupposes  a  letter  from  the  Thess.  to  Paul  (cf.  49-  13  51)  in 
which  they  thanked  God  as  Paul  now  thanks  him.  Dob.  however,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  lead  of  Lietzmann  (ad  Rom.  37),  feels  that  xoc£  is  not  to  be 
joined  closely  with  fjpiecs,  but  serves  to  emphasise  the  euxaptaToupiev 
with  reference  to  eS^aptaToupLev  in  i2.  In  support  of  this  usage,  Dob.  refers 
to  xocl  XaXoupLev  in  1  Cor.  213,  which  goes  back  to  the  XocXoupLev  in  2®. 

7 TapaXafiovTes  . . .  eSegaaffe.  The  distinction  between  the  ex¬ 
ternal  reception  ( TrapaXapLpdveiv )  and  the  welcome  (Se%ecr#at) 
given  to  the  word,  a  welcome  involving  a  favourable  estimate  of 
its  worth,  was  early  recognised  {cf.  Ephr.).  That  the  distinction 
is  purposed,  that  Paul  is  tacitly  answering  the  insinuation  of  the 
Jews  that  the  word  preached  was  not  of  divine  but  of  human 
origin  (w. 1_4)  is  suggested  by  the  striking  position  of  rod  Oeov 
(which  leads  P  to  put  7 rap’  fjpxov  before  \6yov  atcor;<$y  and  induces 
Schmiedel  to  consider  rov  deov  a  gloss)  and  by  the  emphasis  on 
the  fact  that  this  word,  heard,  received,  and  welcomed,  also 
operates  in  the  inner  lives  of  believers. 


X6*pv  dcxoY]<;  =  X6yov  Sv  rjxoSaaTs;  cf.  Sir.  421  X6yov  dexo ijs  =  yDtrn 
(Smend) .  Grot,  notes  Heb.  42  b  \6yoq  Tqq  dcxorjq.  The  gen.  is  appositive. 
— Since  xapdt  with  gen.  (rare  in  Paul)  is  used,  apart  from  Rom.  1 127  (Lxx.), 
with  verbs  implying  (II  3*)  or  stating  the  idea  of  receiving  (e.  g.  xapa- 
XapL^&vecv  41  II  3®  Gal.  i12;  SixeaOoct  Phil.  418;  xopi^sa0ac  Eph.  68),  it 
is  more  natural  to  take  xap’  fjpLwv  with  xapaXapLpdcvstv  than  with  dxorjq, 
although,  as  Beza  remarks,  the  sense  is  the  same  in  either  construction. 
On  xapaXapip&vecv  e u<xyy£kiov}  cf.  1  Cor.  is1  Gal.  i9. 
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ov  Xoyov  av0pd)7ro)v  tcr\.  “Not  as  a  word  of  men  but,  as  it 
really  is,  as  a  word  of  God.”  Since  there  is  a  distinction  between 
TrapaXafifiaveiv  and  the  latter  implying  an  estimate 

of  worth,  Xoyov  avOptaircov  and  Xoyov  0eov  are  to  be  taken  pred- 
icatively.  The  precise  point  appears  to  be  not  that  the  word  is 
true,  for  this  is  first  stated  in  /ca0eb<;  aXr)0& 5  eariv,  not  that  the 
hearers  welcomed  the  word  as  if  it  were  true,  for  there  is  no  w 
(contrast  Gal.  414),  but  that  they  welcomed  the  word  as  a  word  of 
God  (cf.  Ephr.).  0?  /cal  evepydrai.  Since  X070?  receives  the 
emphasis,  0?  refers  not  to  0eov  but  to  X070?.  The  /cal  indicates 
not  only  that  the  word  is  heard  ( a/corp ) ,  received  (TrapaXafiovres) , 
and  welcomed  (e&e'ga^e),  but  also  that  it  is  an  active  power 
(Rom.  i16)  operating  constantly  (pres,  tense)  in  (Col.  i29)  the 
hearts  of  believers.  The  word  is  living,  for  the  power  of  God  is 
in  the  believers  (i1  iv  0e5>)  as  it  is  in  the  missionaries  (22  iv  t<S 
0€a)  rjpuov). 

Eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  cases  of  evepyecv  in  the  N.  T.  occur  in 
Paul.  In  the  active,  it  is  used  of  superhuman  operations,  usually  divine 
but  once  (Eph.  22)  demonic.  IvspyecaQac  (II  2 7  2  Cor.  412  Col.  i29  Eph. 
320;  cf.  Rom.  7s  2  Cor.  i6  Gal.  56)  may  be  passive  “  to  remind  us  that  the 
operation  is  not  self-originated”  (Robinson,  Ephesians ,  247)  or  middle, 
without  such  a  reminder  (Mayor  on  Jas.  516).  It  happens  that  utu6  is 
never  expressed.  “In  actual  meaning  evepyetv  and  ivepyelaOat  come 
nearly  to  the  same  thing”  (Robinson,  1.  c.).  Grot,  remarks:  IvspystaOac 
sono  passivum  sensu  activum.  See  further  Robinson  (op.  cit .  241-247). 
— The  Old  Latins  and  some  comm.  (Ephr.  Th.  Mops.  Piscator,  Bengel, 
Auberlen)  refer  oq  to  0e6<;,  an  interpretation  which  is  contextually  im¬ 
probable  and  which  is  precluded  if  ivepystxa:  is  passive. 

14.  vpLels  yap  pbtpLTjral . . .  otc  enrd0eTe .  “For  you  became  im¬ 
itators,  brothers,  of  the  Christian  congregations  in  Judaea  in 
that  you  suffered.”  yap  connects  the  points  of  welcome  and 
steadfastness  under  persecution,  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates 
and  confirms  the  reality  of  the  indwelling  word  of  God.  The 
viropLovT]  iv  0\fyeL  of  i6  is  obviously  resumed;  but  the  persons 
imitated  are  not  the  missionaries  and  the  Lord  Jesus,  but  the 
Jewish  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  analogy  between  them  and 
the  Thessalonians  being  that  the  former  suffered  (eVa^cre)  at 
the  hands  of  the  Jews  as  the  latter  at  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. 
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The  reason  for  referring  to  the  persecutions  in  Judaea  is  un¬ 
known.  It  may  be  that  the  older  churches  are  selected  as  perti¬ 
nent  examples  of  steadfastness  to  the  younger  communities;  or 
that,  and  with  greater  probability  ( cf .  Calv.),  the  Jews  in  Thes- 
salonica  had  insinuated  that  Christianity  was  a  false  religion,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  the  Jews,  the  holy  people  of  God,  were  constrained  to 
oppose  it.  If  the  latter  surmise  be  correct,  the  force  of  Paul’s 
allusion  is  that  the  Jews  persecute  the  Christians  because  they 
always  persecute  the  true  followers  of  the  divine  will,  and  that 
it  is  the  Jews  who  incite  the  Gentiles  to  harass  the  believers. 
eiraOere  may  refer  to  a  single  event  in  the  remoter  (Gal.  i13  1 
Cor.  159)  or  nearer  (Dob.)  past,  or  to  a  series  of  persecutions, 
considered  collectively  ( BMT .  39°).  In  the  latter  case,  the  refer¬ 
ence  would  include  not  only  the  case  of  Jason  (Acts  179),  but  the 
persecutions  which  continued  since  Paul’s  departure  (3s),  the 
Jews  being  the  real  cause  of  Gentile  oppression  in  Thessalonica, 
as  they  were  the  actual  persecutors  in  Judaea.  The  defence  of 
his  failure  to  return  (217~313),  which  follows  immediately  after 
the  prophetic  outburst  against  the  Jews,  confirms  the  probability 
that  the  Jews  are  at  the  bottom  of  Gentile  persecutions  in 
Thessalonica  after  Paul’s  departure,  as  well  as  during  his  visit, 
and  makes  unnecessary  the  rejection  of  w. 15-16  (Schmiedel) 
or  of  vv. 14-16  (Holtzmann,  Einl.  214)  as  interpolation,  tcov 
€k/c\tj(tloov  tov  6eov .  This  phrase,  mainly  Pauline  (II  i4 1  Cor. 
ii16),  might  of  itself  denote  Jewish  assemblies  or  congregations; 
hence  the  distinctively  Pauline  ev  'Kplo-ra)  ’Irjcrov  (see  on  ev  dew 
i1)  is  added  here,  as  in  Gal.  i22,  to  specify  the  communities  as 
Christian. 

exxXiqafo,  the  Greek  term  for  the  assembly  of  citizens  (cf.  Deiss. 
Light,  112  /.),  is  used  by  Lxx.  regularly  for  Snp  and  rarely  for  rnp;  auv- 
a*r(»>Y-rj  on  the  other  hand  usually  renders  the  latter,  and  rarely  the 
former.  The  terms  are  virtually  synonymous  in  Jewish  usage;  cf.  ex- 
xXTjafa  xupfou  (Deut.  23*®-  Mic.  25  Neh.  131  (n;  AB  Geou)  1  Ch.  28s); 
auva-royrt  Kiipfou  (Num.  163  204);  also  Pr.  514:  ev  IxxXtqo^?  xod 
GuvaYwYY]<;  (see  Toy,  ad  loc.  in  ICC.)  and  1  Mac.  31S  a'Opotqxa  xal  £x- 
xX^afav  xigt&v.  How  early  the  Christians  began  to  restrict  auva-rwpj 
to  the  Jewish  and  exxXTjata  to  the  Christian  assembly  is  uncertain  (cf. 
Jas.  22  and  Zahn,  Introd.  I,  94  /.).  The  plural  od  IxxXrjafat  toO  Xptaxou 
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occurs  once  in  N.  T.  (Rom.  1618),  but  the  singular  i)  exxXiqafoc  toG 
XptaTou  (aGToG)  does  not  appear,  exceptfMt.  1618  (piou),  before  Ignatius 
(Trail,  init.  and  i2).  On  t&v  oGctov  Iv,  cf.  i  Cor.  i2  2  Cor.  i1. 

ra  avra  kt\  “In  that  you  suffered  from  your  own  fellow- 
citizens  the  same  as  they  did  from  the  Jews.”"vj!  The  point  of  im¬ 
itation,  introduced  by  ort,  is  obviously  not  the  fact  of  n raOelv 
but  the  steadfast  endurance  manifested  under  persecution.  The 
comparison  r a  avra  Kai . . .  tcaQm  /cat  is  intended  to  express  not 
identity  but  similarity  (Tv/MpvXeraL  are  Gentiles  as  ’IouSaiW 
shows. 

After  <zGt&  (Rom.  21  2  Cor.  1®  Phil.  31  Eph.  69)  we  have  not  the 
expected  a  (2  Cor.  i6)  but  the  looser  xaOax;.  Ell.  cites  Plato,  Phacd. 
86  A:  Tq>  auT^j  X6y«  waxep  cG;  cf.  also  Sap.  1811  Bs  Bfcqj  SouXoq  a'fju* 
SeaxGirn  xoXaaOsfe,  xat  Stqpl6t7tq<s  @aatXet  t&  cc6t<3:  x<£ax<ov. — For  the  cor¬ 
relative  xa £  in  xat  Gpietc; .  .  .  xal  afoot,  cf.  Rom.  i13  and  Bl.  781. — czuto l 
is  construct io  ad  sensum  for  ccGtcx (;  cf.  Gal.  i23  IxxXiQafat .  . .  dcxoGovreq. 
— Tudcaxetv  is  a  kind  of  passive  of  xocslv  (Bl.  54s);  hence  5x6  (D  dx6); 
cf.  Ep.  Jer.  33  Mk.  526  Mt.  1712. — D  omits  xat  6p.ec<;. 

Like  <puXIttq<;,  a  classic  word  not  found  in  Gk.  Bib.,  cup.<puX£ciq<;,  only 
here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  means  either  “tribesman”  or  “countryman”  (cf. 
Hesychius:  fyjtGsGvos);  it  is  similar  to  auvxoXfarjs  (Eph.  219).  The  ten¬ 
dency  in  later  Gk.  to  prefix  prepositions  without  adding  to  the  original 
force  was  condemned,  as  Ell.  remarks,  by  the  second-century  grammarian 
Herodianus:  xoXfrnqq  Stqpl6tttq<s  9uX£ttjs  avsu  tyj<;  cGv.  Paul,  however,  is 
fond  of  such  compounds  with  oGv  even  when  they  do  not  appear  in 
the  Lxx.  ( e .  g.  Phil.  22310-  17  2  Cor.  615  Gal.  i14,  etc.). — tSco?,  common  in 
Gk.  Bib.,  may  in  later  Gk.  mean  either  proprius  (Vulg.)  or  tester. 

The  term  TouSocIoq  (see  Zahn,  Introd.  II,  306  f.)  is  not  of  itself  dis¬ 
paraging.  It  is  frequently  employed  by  Jews  as  a  self-designation  (Rom. 
217  Jer.  3912  4519,  etc.).  Paul,  however,  while  he  speaks  of  himself  as  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  a  Hebrew  and  an  Is¬ 
raelite  (Rom.  111  2  Cor.  n22  Phil.  36),  rarely  if  ever  employs  TouSaZo?  as 
a  self-designation  (Gal.  215),  but  uses  it  of  the  Jew  who  finds  in  Christ 
the  fulfilment  of  the  law  (Rom.  228),  of  the  Jew  contrasted  with  the 
Greek  (so  regularly  as  here),  and  of  Judaism  in  contrast  with  Chris¬ 
tianity  (1  Cor.  io32  Gal.  i13  *•),  no  disparagement  being  intended  by  the 
word  itself. 

15-16.  The  past  experiences  in  Thessalonica  and  Beroea 
(Acts  171"18),  the  insinuations  alluded  to  in  vv.1-12,  and  the  present 
troubles  in  Corinth  (3*;  cf.  Acts  185  ff  )  explain  sufficiently  this 
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prophetic  denunciation  of  the  Jews  (cf.  Phil.  31  *•).  The  counts 
are  set  forth  in  a  series  of  five  participles  in  close  apposition  with 
t&p  T ovSa/cop.  Of  these,  the  first  two  {airofCTeivavTcov  and  itc- 
§L(o%dvTCDvj  &  re  aorist  and  refer  to  the  past:  “who  put  to  death 
both  the  Lord  Jesus  and  the  prophets,  and  persecuted  us,”  that 
is,  Paul,  Silvanus,  and  Timothy  (their  experiences  particularly 
in  Thessalonica  and  Beroea  being  looked  at  collectively).  The 
next  two  participles  (m  apecncovTcov,  and  optcdp  understood  after 
ivavTicop)  are  present  and  describe  the  constant  attitude  of  the 
Jews,  a  description  qualified  by/the  fifth  participle  also  present 
(fccoXvovTcov,  introduced  without  /cat) :  “  and  who  oppose  the  will 
of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity  in  that  they  hinder  us  from 
speaking  to  the  Gentiles  with  a  view  to  their  salvation.”  For 
such  obstinacy,  judgment  is  prepared.  In  accordance  with  the 
purpose  of  God,  the  Jews  are  constantly  filling  up  the  measure 
of  their  sins;  and  to  the  prophetic  outlook  of  Paul,  the  wrath  of 
God  has  actually  come  upon  them  at  last. 

The  denunciation  is  unqualified;  no  hope  for  their  future  is  expressed. 
The  letters  of  Paul  reveal  not  a  machine  but  a  man;  his  moods  vary; 
now  he  is  repressed  (II 32  ou  ^dp  x&vtgjv  f)  %iaztq),  again  he  is  outspokenly 
severe  (Phil.  31  ff-),  and  still  again  he  is  grieved,  but  affectionate  and 
hopeful  (Rom.  91  ff-  n25). 

/cal  top  Kvpiov  /cal  tow  7 rpocfrrjras.  “Both  the  Lord  and 
the  prophets.”  /cat . . .  /cat  correlates  the  substantives.  The 
“prophets”  are  not  Christian  but  Hebrew  (Rom.  i2  321  n3).  By 
separating  top  /cvpiop  from  ’Itjctovp,  Paul  succeeds  in  emphasis¬ 
ing  that  the  Lord  of  glory  whom  the  Jews  crucified  (1  Cor.  28) 
is  none  other  than  the  historical  Jesus,  their  kinsman  according 
to  the  flesh  (Rom.  95). 

That  the  first  two  %<x(  are  correlative  is  the  view  of  Ell.  Lft.  Dob. 
el  al .  and  is  confirmed  by  1  Cor.  io32.  Flatt,  De  W.  Lillie,  Auberlen, 
Liin.  Schmiedel,  el  al.,  interpret  the  first  xcd  to  mean  “also.”  Erasmus 
and  Schmidt  translate  “not  only  the  Lord  and  the  prophets  but  also  us.” 
— Some  comm,  take  tous  xpo^Tas  with  iy.Btw^ivTWv.  Since,  however, 
dxoxTefvstv,  a  rare  word  in  Paul,  is  used  literally  by  him  only  here  and 
Rom.  113  =  3  Reg.  1910  (toiIs  xpo^Tac  aou  dx^xTetvav),  the  construc¬ 
tion  with  dxoxTetvdvTtov  suggested  by  the  xcd  correlative  is  preferable, 
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apart  from  the  consideration  that  the  argument  would  be  weakened 
were  xpo^Tas  attached  to  ( cf .  Lk.  1384  =  Mt.  23s7). — For 

tg>v  xa l  with  participle,  we  might  have  had  01  xa£  with  finite  verb  (Rom. 
834  167).  On  dxoxxetav  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  cf.  Acts  315;  also  oxaupouv 
(Acts  236  410  1  Cor.  28)  and  dcvatpsiv  (Acts  223,  etc.)*  On  6  x6pio<;  TiqaoOc, 
cf.  42  II  i7  2s  1  Cor.  1623  2  Cor.  414 1131  Eph.  i15  Phile.  5.  According  to 
Tert.  ( adv .  Marc .  515),  Marcion  prefixed  ihiouq  to  xpo$nQTa<;  (so  KL,  et  a/.), 
thus  making  the  reference  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  unmistakable. 

/cal  rjfias  i/cSico^dpTcov.  “  And  persecuted  us.”  It  is  uncertain 
whether  i/cBioo/ceiv  here  means  “ persecute”  or  “banish”;  it 
is  likewise  uncertain  whether  the  aorist  indicates  a  single  act  of 
€fc&i(l)K€LV  or  a  series  of  acts  taken  collectively.  The  word  would 
recall  to  the  readers  the  harassing  experiences  of  Paul  and  his 
associates  (^&)  in  Thessalonica  and  perhaps  also  in  Bercea. 

Ell.  emphasises  the  semi-local  meaning  of  ex,  and  renders  “drive  out”; 
he  sees  a  specific  allusion  to  Acts  1710.  But  exBi&xeiv  may  be  equivalent 
to  Biwxeiv,  as  the  use  of  these  words  and  of  xaxaBuoxeiv  in  Lxx.  suggests 
(cf.  Kennedy,  Sources ,  37). 

/cal  deep  fir]  apecr/covTcov  /cr\.  This  present  participle  and  the 
succeeding  ivavn'cov  (sc.  ovroov)  state  the  constant  obstinate 
attitude  of  the  Jews  to  God  and  men,  a  statement  to  be  under¬ 
stood  in  the  light  of  the  explanatory  /ccoXvovroov  /ctX .  (v. 16), 
added  without  /cat.  The  Jews  please  not  God  by  resisting  his 
purpose  to  save  the  Gentiles;  they  oppose  all  men  not,  as  Tacitus 
(Hist.  55)  and  others  have  it,  in  being  adversus  omnes  alios  hostile 
odium ,  but  in  being  against  the  best  interests  of  humanity, 
namely,  their  salvation.  It  is  not  talking  to  the  Gentiles  that  the 
Jews  are  hindering  but  the  talking  to  them  with  a  view  to  their 
salvation  (cf.  Acts  176  ff*),  the  XaXeiv  to  evayyeXiov  tov  deov 
(v. 2)  ek  TrepLTroirjaiv  aoorrjpias  (5s). 

On  Tacitus  and  the  Jews,  cf.  Th.  Reinach,  Textes  Relatifs  au  Judaisme , 
1895,  295  Jf.  ivocvxfoq  is  rarely  used  of  persons  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (cf. 
Num.  i53  (AF)  22  and  1  Esd.  851  xpbq  tou?  evavxfouq  -fyjuv).  On  dcp£axetv, 
see  v. 4;  on  x&vt e<;  avGpwxot,  cf.  Rom.  1217  £*  1  Cor.  1519  2  Cor.  32  Phil.  4®, 
etc.;  xwXGetv,  1  Cor.  1439;  XaXsiv  tva,  1  Cor.  1419;  Yva  cwGwatv,  1  Cor. 
1033. — cafetv  and  awxiQpfa  (5s-9  II  213)  are  Jewish  terms  borrowed  by 
the -early  Christians  to  designate  the  blessings  of  the  age  to  come  under 
the  rule  of  God  the  Father.  To  Paul  this  salvation  is  future,  though 
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near  at  hand  (cf.  Rom.  1311);  but  there  are  foretastes  of  the  future  glory 
in  the  present  experience  of  those  who  possess  the  Spirit  (Rom.  823),  and 
thus  belong  to  the  class  “the  saved”  (1  Cor.  i18  2  Cor.  216;  contrast 
II  210  ol  dxoXXG^evoc).  acZfetv  need  not  be  negative  except  when  dxb  1% 
6p*pjs  (Rom.  5®)  or  the  like  is  mentioned  (see  on  i10). 

ek  to  ava7r\rjpa)(rcu  kt\.  They  killed  both  Jesus  and  the 
prophets,  they  persecuted  Paul  and  his  fellow-missionaries,  they 
are  hindering  the  Gentile  mission,  with  the  distinct  purpose  ( ek 
to — not  on  their  part  but  on  God’s  part)  of  filling  up  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  their  sins  (B  carelessly  omits  t<x?  a/xa/ma?)  always. 
Grammatically,  ek  to  with  infin.  (see  v. 12)  may  denote  either 
purpose  or  conceived  result;  logically  it  may  here  denote  pur¬ 
pose,  for  what  is  in  result  is  to  Paul  also  in  purpose.  The  ob¬ 
stinacy  of  the  Jews  is  viewed  as  an  element  in  the  divine  plan. 

The  metaphor  underlying  dvaxXiqpGiaa:  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lxx. 
(1 cf .  Gen.  1516  Dan.  823  2  Mac.  614).  A  definite  measure  of  sins  is  being 
filled  up  continually  by  each  act  of  sin,  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
decree.  The  aorist  infin.  is  future  in  reference  to  the  participles  in  the 
preceding  context,  but  the  tense  of  the  infin.  itself  indicates  neither  action 
in  progress  nor  action  completed;  it  is  indefinite  like  a  substantive.  The 
infinitive  rather  than  the  noun  (cf.  2  Mac.  614  xpbg  ixxX^pwatv  apiapTtcov) 
is  chosen  in  reference  to  x&vtots,  the  point  of  the  adverb  being  the  con¬ 
tinual  filling  up.  This  x&vtots  dcvaxXiqpdia at,  while  logically  progressive, 
is  regarded  by  the  aorist  collectively,  a  series  of  dvaxXTQptoaai  being 
taken  as  one  (cf.  BMT.  39). 

ecf)0a<T€v  Se  eV  avTorfc  kt\ .  “But  the  wrath  has  come  upon 
them  at  last.”  rj  opyrj  (that  is,  as  DG,  Vulg.  explain,  rj  opyrj  tov 
6eov ;  see  i10)  is  not  so  much  the  purposed  or  merited  wrath  (cf. 
Sap.  194)  as  the  well-known  principle  of  the  wrath  of  God  which 
is  revealed  (Rom.  i18)  in  the  ends  of  the  ages  (1  Cor.  io11)  in 
which  Paul  lives,  and  which  is  shortly  to  be  expressed  in  the 
day  of  wrath  (Rom.  28).  In  view  of  the  eschatological  bearing 
of  rj  opyrj f  the  reference  in  ecfrOaaev  (=  rj\6ev),  notwithstand¬ 
ing  fj  opyrj  fj  epxppevTj  (i10),  cannot  be  to  a  series  of  punish¬ 
ments  in  the  past  (cf.  the  catena  of  Corderius  on  Jn.  3s6  in 
Orig.  (Berlin  ed.)  IV,  526:  Ta?  eireXOovcras  hr  amoxs  derj- 
\aTovs  Tipcoptas) ;  nor  to  a  specific  event  in  the  past,  whether 
the  loss  of  Jewish  independence,  or  the  famine  (Acts  n28)>  or 
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the  banishment  from  Rome  (Acts  182;  cf.  Schmidt,  86-90); 
nor  quite  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  even  if  Paul  shared 
the  view  that  the  day  of  judgment  was  to  be  simultaneous  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  must  be  simply  to  the  day 
of  judgment  which  is  near  at  hand,  ecf>dacrev  is  accordingly 
proleptic.  Instead  of  speaking  of  that  day  as  coming  upon  the 
sons  of  disobedience  (Eph.  56),  he  speaks  of  it  as  at  last  arrived. 
Such  a  proleptic  use  of  the  aorist  is  natural  in  a  prophetic  pas¬ 
sage  and  has  its  analogy  an  the  Lxx.  (Dob.  notes  Hos.  92  f*  io5). 

In  the  N.  T.  <p0&vetv  occurs,  apart  from  Mt.  1228  =  Lk.  n20,  only  in 
Paul,  and  is^always  equivalent  to  ep%ea0at  except  in  I  415  where  it  is 
synonymous  with  xpo^Odevetv  (Mt.  i72S).  In  the  Lxx.  it  means  reg¬ 
ularly  “to  come”;  occasionally  “to  anticipate”  (Sap.  613  1628;  cf.  4 7 
Sir.  3025).  Elsewhere  in  Paul,  <p0avetv  is  construed  with  el?  (Rom.  9s1 
Phil.  316;  cf.  Dan.  (Th.)  417-  19  624  1212)  and  dfypf  (2  Cor.  io14).  Forexf, 
cf.  Mt.  1228  =  Lk.  1120;  Judg.  2o34-  42  Eccl.  814  (lx£  and  xp6?)  Dan.  (Th.) 
421.  25-  for  cf.  2  Ch.  28s  Dan.  (Th.)  4®  713  87. — For  the  use  of  the 
English  perfect  in  translating  the  Greek  aorist,  cf.  BMT.  46. 

els  reXos.  “  At  last.”  That  the  temporal  meaning  of  els  reXos 
is  here  intended  and  that  too  not  in  the  sense  of  “continually,” 
“forever,”  but,  as  ecfrdaaev  demands,  “at  last”  is  evident  from 
the  parallelism  of  the  clauses: 

avarir\r)p<o<jai  avroov  ras  dfia  prices  7r  dvr  ore. 

ecfrOacrev  €7 r  cevrovs  rj  opyrj  els  reXos. 

For  el?  t£Xo?  =  postremo ,  cf.  Stephanus,  Thes.  col.  9224.  In  the  Lxx. 
el?  t;4Xo?  (apart  from  el?  xb  t£Xo?  of  many  Psalms  and  of  Josh.  316  F) 
is  used  both  intensively  “utterly,”  “completely,”  and  temporally  “for¬ 
ever”  (Ps.  4810;  cf.  el?  xbv  atova  as  a  variant  reading  (Ps.  919)  or  as  a 
parallel  (Ps.  76’  102 9)  of  el?  tIXo?);  but  the  translation  “at  last”  is 
in  no  single  case  beyond  question.  In  Gen.  464= Amos  98,  el?  t£Xo?  rep¬ 
resents  the  so-called  Hebrew  infin.  abs.  (cf.  Thackeray,  Gram.  0.  T. 
Greek ,  I,  47,  note  1).  In  Lk.  185  “forever”  =  “ continually”  is  equally 
possible  with  “finally.”  The  difficulties  in  rendering  el?  t£Xo?  may  be 
observed  in  any  attempted  translation  of  2  Clem.  193  Ign.  Eph.  142 
Rom.  i1  io1.  In  our  passage,  however,  x&vtots  demands  the  temporal 
sense  and  that,  too,  because  of  I^Oaaev,  “at  last.” — When  el?  t£Xo? 
is  taken  intensively,  e^Oaasv  is  joined  both  with  i%i  and  el?,  and  bp-pj? 
is'tacitly  supplied  after  tIXo?  (cf.  Job  23 7  Ezek.  3610);  or  ocOt&v  is  sup¬ 
plied  after  el?  0?  “  to  make  an  end  of  them  ”  (De  W.) ;  or  1)  is  supplied 
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before  si?  teXo?  (the  article  could  easily  be  omitted;  cf.  2  Cor.  7’  9“), 
“the  wrath  which  is  extreme”;  or  x&vtots  is  taken  loosely  for  x&vtgjs, 
xavTeXwq  (Dob.).  For  a  conspectus  of  opinions,  see  either  Lillie  or 
Poole. — The  reading  of  B  Vulg.  f  is  to  be  observed:  4<p0.  8k  r) 

4xf  afao&q  efc  t4Xo<;.  With  this  order,  we  may  translate  either  “  the 
wrath  has  come  upon  them  at  last”  or  “the  wrath  which  was  against 
them  has  come  to  its  height”  (cf.  2  Mac.  616  xpb<;  ziXoq  twv  d^apTctov 
and  614  xpbq  4xxXi?jpG>crcv  twv  cipLapTiwv;  also  Sap.  1227  zb  Tlppia  *rijs  xa- 
zablxriq  lx*  aifcoOq  ix^XGev;  and  2  Mac.  738).  In  the  latter  transla¬ 
tion,  <p0&vetv  is  construed  with  dq  as  in  Rom.  931  Phil.  318.  The  order 
of  B  is,  however,  probably  not  original;  it  inverts  for  emphasis  as  in  5® 
l'0eTo  6  Qebq  (Zim.);  furthermore  the  parallelism  with  v. 18  f-  is 
broken.  The  reading  IqpOaxsv  (BD)  makes  explicit  the  prophetic  sense 
of  &p0aaev;  there  is  a  similar  variant  in  1  Mac.  io23  Cant.  212. — If  the 
literal  sense  of  ^0aaev  is  insisted  upon,  and  if  of  the  many  possible 
references  to  the  past  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  singled  out,  then 
either  the  entire  letter  is  spurious  (Baur,  Paulusf  II,  97)  or  the  clause 
&p0aaev . . .  t4Xoc  is  an  interpolation  inserted  after  70  A.D.  (cf.  Schmiedel, 
ad  loc.  and  Moff.  Introd.  73).  In  view  of  the  naturalness  of  a  pro- 
leptic  aorist  in  a  prophetic  passage,  the  hypothesis  of  interpolation  is 
unnecessary  (cf.  Dob.  and  Clemen,  Paulus,  I,  114). 

Relation  ofv.  licto  Test,  xii,  Levi  611.  That  notwithstanding  the  textual 
variations  there  is  a  literary  relation  between  our  clause  and  Levi  6n  is 
generally  admitted.  But  that  Levi  611  is  original  to  Levi  is  still  debated. 
Charles  in  his  editions  of  the  Test,  xii  (1908),  following  Grabe  (Spicileg. 
1 700, 2 1, 138),  holds  that  6n  is  an  integral  part  of  the  original  text  of  Levi 
and  that  Paul  quotes  it.  The  text  which  Charles  prints  (4q>8aaev  8k  a&- 
zobq  yj  6pY^  toO  0eoO  elq  zi\oq)  is  supported  by  c  h  (om.  afaoGs)  i 
and  a  e  f  (except  that  these  three  read  not  tou  0eoG  but  xupfou),  and 
is  apparently  to  be  translated:  “but  the  wrath  of  God  has  forestalled 
them  completely.”  In  his  English  version  Charles  has:  “but  the  wrath 
of  God  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost,”  a  translation  that  seems  to 
presuppose  the  text  of  b  d  g  and  the  first  Slavonic  recension  (d  omits  54 
and  prefixes  5i<£  touto;  b  S1  invert  the  order  to  read:  e<pQ<z<jsv  8k  f)  6pyij 
xupfou  ex*  ataoOq  elg  ziXoq). — In  favour  of  the  view  that  Levi  611  in 
some  form  is  original  to  Levi,  it  is  urged  (1)  that  this  passage,  unlike  44 
ad  fin.  (where  both  Charles  and  Burkitt  admit  a  Christian  interpola¬ 
tion,  although  some  form  of  dvoccrxoXoxflUtv  is  attested),  is  not  specifi¬ 
cally  Christian  and  hence  is  not  likely  to  be  an  interpolation;  and 
(2)  that  611  is  prepared  for  by  6 7  ff-  where  Levi  sees  that  the  dx6q>aat q 
0soG  rjv  efo  xax&  against  Shechem  and  the  Shechemites.  On  this  theory 
Paul  quotes  Levi  611  from  memory. — In  favour  of  the  view  that  Levi  6U 
is  a  Christian  interpolation  from  Paul,  it  is  urged  (1)  that  the  striking 
parallelism  of  members  already  observed  between  our  clause  and  v. 16  b 
points  to  the  originality  of  v. 180  with  Paul;  (2)  that  the  textual  varia- 
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tions  in  Levi  reflect  those  in  Paul;  for  example,  (a)  ^  6p*ri,  which  is  used 
absolutely  by  Paul  in  a  technical  sense,  does  not  appear  in  Test,  xii, 
while  •f)  Spy?)  tou  0eou  is  found  both  in  Levi  611  and  Reuben  44;  to  be  sure 
in  Paul  DEGF,  Vulg.  add  toO  0eou,  but  not  tfBAPKL  (CH  are  wanting); 
(b)  in  b,  S1  of  Levi  611,  the  order  of  words  is  that  of  B  f  Vulg.  of  Paul;  (c) 
six  of  the  nine  Gk.  Mss.  of  Levi  (c  h  i  a  e  f)  omit  the  e^u,,  a  reading  sim¬ 
ilar  to  that  of  the  catena  of  Corderius  already  noted:  e$>0aaev  Zk  gc&toCk; 
•?)  6py?j  el?  t£Xo<;;  and  (d)  above  all,  the  first  Armenian  recension  omits 
Levi  611  altogether.  (That  dq  tiloq  is  used  absolutely  in  Test,  xii  else¬ 
where  only  in  the  poorly  attested  Levi  5 8  is  not  significant,  in  the  light 
of  the  frequent  use  of  efc  t£Xo<;  in  the  Lxx.).  According  to  this  theory, 
Levi  6”,  instead  of  being  the  original  which  Paul  quotes,  is  an  interpo¬ 
lation  from  Paul  (the  various  Greek  forms  of  the  interpolation  being 
influenced  largely  by  the  variants  in  Paul),  and  is  thus  an  early  witness 
to  the  presence  in  Paul  of  v. 16  0  (Dob.). 

The  question  may  be  considered  as  still  unsettled.  Conybeare  ( RTP . 
1908,  375)  seems  to  agree  with  Charles;  Burkitt  ( JTS .  1908,  138)  and 
Plummer  (Matthew, 1909,  xlvi)  dissent;  as  does  also  Dob.  (48),  who,  how¬ 
ever,  prefers  (115)  to  leave  it,  in  the  present  state  of  investigation, 
“ganz  unsicher.”  Lock  ( HDB .  IV,  746a)  surmises  that  the  “use  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Test,  xii  Patr .  perhaps  shows  that  it  was  a  half-stereotyped 
rabbinical  formula  for  declaring  God’s  judgment,”  but  does  not  adduce 
any  rabbinical  parallels.  Ronsch  (ZWT.  1875,  278  $.),  according  to 
Dob.,  finds  the  origin  of  both  Levi  611  and  our  verse  in  a  divergent 
conception  of  Gen.  3s4  f-  (cf.  also  Jub.  3026).  Burkitt  (op.  cit.)  regards 
the  text  of  Levi  as  “a  Christian  interpolation  or  at  any  rate  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  modified  in  language  by  the  translator  or  by  an  editor  who 
was  familiar  with  1  Thess.” 


(4)  The  Intended  Visit  (217-20). 

These  verses  are  to  be  joined  closely  to  the  succeeding  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  epistolary  thanksgiving,  viz.,  the  sending  of  Timothy 
(31"6),  his  return  with  a  report  on  the  whole  favourable,  though 
there  were  some  deficiencies  in  their  faith  (36-10),  and  the  prayer 
that  the  apostles  might  be  able  to  come  back  to  Thessalonica 
(311"13).  The  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  they  wanted  to  re¬ 
turn,  that  Satan  was  the  only  power  to  hinder  them,  that  Tim¬ 
othy,  the  trusted  companion,  is  sent  to  take  their  place,  and  that 
they  are  praying  God  and  Christ  to  direct  their  way  to  them, 
intimates  rather  strongly  that  217~313,  with  its  warm  expressions 
of  personal  affection,  is  an  apology  for  Paul’s  failure  to  return 
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(cf.  especially  Calv.),  prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  Jews  (vv. 15"16) 
had  insinuated  that  he  did  not  return  because  he  did  not  want 
to  return,  did  not  care  for  his  converts,  an  assertion  which  had 
made  an  impression  on  the  warm-hearted  and  sensitive  Thessa- 
lonians,  in  that  it  seemed  to  lend  some  colour  to  the  criticism 
of  Paul's  conduct  during  his  visit. 

Although  217“310  is  a  unit,  we  subdivide  for  convenience  as  follows: 
The  Intended  Visit  (217-20);  The  Sending  of  Timothy  (31-6);  and  Tim¬ 
othy’s  Return  and  Report  (36-10). 

To  allay  their  doubts,  the  readers  are  reminded  (vv. 17-20)  that 
the  apostles  from  the  very  moment  that  they  had  been  bereaved 
of  them  were  excessively  anxious  to  see  them,  that  Paul  es¬ 
pecially,  the  centre  of  the  Jews'  attack,  had  wished,  and  that  too 
repeatedly,  to  see  their  faces  again.  Indeed,  nothing  less  than 
Satan  could  have  deterred  them.  Far  from  not  caring  for  them, 
the  missionaries  insist,  in  language  broken  with  emotion,  on 
their  eagerness  to  return,  for  is  it  not,  they  ask,  above  all,  the 
Thessalonians  who  are  the  object  of  their  glory  and  joy  both 
now  and  in  that  day  when  the  converts,  having  finished  their 
race,  will  receive  the  victor's  chaplet. 

11  Now  we ,  brothers ,  when  we  had  been  bereaved  of  you  for  a  short 
time  only ,  out  of  sight  but  not  out  of  mind ,  were  excessively  anxious 
to  see  your  faces  with  great  desire ,  lsfor  we  did  wish  to  come  to  you — 
certainly  I  Paul  did ,  and  that  too  repeatedly — and  yet  Satan  stopped 
us .  19For  who  is  our  hope  or  joy  or  chaplet  to  boast  in — or  is  it  not 
you  too — in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  when  he  comes?  20 In¬ 
deed  it  is  really  you  who  are  our  glory  and  our  joy . 

17.  rj/Jiefc  Be.  While  Be  introduces  a  new  point  in  the  letter, 
the  apology  for  his  absence,  it  is  also  adversative,  introducing  a 
contrast  not  with  vfAels  (v. 14)  but  with  the  Jews  (vv. 15_16;  so 
Liin.).  Over  against  the  insinuation  that  Paul  did  not  wish  to 
return,  that  his  absence  meant  out  of  mind  as  well  as  out  of 
sight,  he  assures  the  distressed  readers,  with  an  affectionate  ad¬ 
dress  (aSe\</>ot),  that  he  had  been  bereaved  of  them  ( airopcpa - 
viaOevre 5  is  temporal,  not  both  causal  and  temporal)  only  for 
a  moment,  a  bodily  absence  that  did  not  betoken  forgetful- 
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ness,  when  he  and  his  companions  were  excessively  anxious  to 
return. 

a7rop(f)avLcrd€VT€<;.  Paul  is  not  only  t/9o<£o's  (v.  7),  vrjino 9  (v.  7)? 
and  Trarrip  (v.  but  also,  if  with  Th.  Mops,  we  press  the  meta¬ 
phor  here,  6p<f>av6s;  for  although  opcfyavos  is  used  “with  some 
latitude  of  reference  ”  (Ell.  who  notes  inter  alia  Plato,  Phaed. 
239  E),  yet  the  specific  reference  is  here  quite  pertinent,  as  Chrys. 
insists:  “He  says  not  XWPU J0eVre?  v/jl&v,  not  SiacnracrOevTes 
v/jl&v,  not  SicuTTapTes,  not  a7ro\eL(j)€VT€^>  but  airopfyavKrdevTes 
vfi&v.  He  sought  for  a  word  that  might  fitly  indicate  his  mental 
anguish.  Though  standing  in  the  relation  of  a  father  to  them  all, 
he  yet  utters  the  language  of  orphan  children  that  have  pre¬ 
maturely  lost  their  parent”  (quoted  by  Lillie,  ad  loc .). 

dxopipav^eaOac  is  found  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.  Wetstein  notes  it 
in  ^Eschylus,  Choeph.  247  (249).  6p9av£^eaQat  (not  in  Gk.  Bib.)  takes 
the  gen.  The  dx6  with  upuov  is  in  lieu  of  a  gen.  of  separation;  cf.  2  Clem. 
2s:  ^pTQpLoq  dxb  toO  6eou,  and  Bl.  408. — d5sX<po{  frequently  as  here  (cf.  21 
4t.  10.  is  51.  ia.  35)  but  not  always  (i4  28-  14  3*  54)  marks  the  beginning  of 
a  new  section. 

7r/oo?  fccupov  copas.  This  idiomatic  expression  for  a  very  short 
time  is  to  be  connected  closely  with  aTrop^aviaOevre^.  Calvin 
observes:  “It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  a  long  interval  should 
give  rise  to  weariness  or  sadness,  but  our  feeling  of  attachment 
must  be  strong  when  we  find  it  difficult  to  wait  even  a  very  short 
time.”  And  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  is  that  the  Jews  had 
insinuated  that  Paul  had  no  intention  to  return,  no  affection  to 
inspire  such  an  intention. 

The  phrase  xpb<;  xcctpbv  wp aq,  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.  appears  to  com¬ 
bine  the  classic  xpbq  xacpbv  (1  Cor.  7®  Lk.  813;  Pr.  5s  Sap.  44)  and  the 
later  xpb?  fijpav  (2  Cor.  78  Gal.  2®  Phile.  15  Jn.  5s6);  it  is  perhaps  a  Lat- 
inism  in  the  xoiv-rj;  cf.  momento  horae. 

7rpo(7Q)7r<p  ov  fcapSta.  “In  face  not  in  heart”;  physically  but 
not  in  interest;  “out  of  sight  not  out  of  mind”  (Ruther.).  The 
phrase  is  interjected  in  view  of  the  assertion  of  the  Jews  that 
Paul’s  absence  is  intentional  not  enforced. 
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We  have  not  *u<j>  oux  ev  xveuptcrn  (cf.  i  Cor.  53),  not  Tfl  aapxl 

o&  x<p  xvsupiaTt  ( cf .  Col.  26),  but,  as  in  2  Cor.  512,  xpoawxw  06  xap bfg. 
On  the  idea,  cf.  1  Reg.  167:  dcvBpwxos  o^eTai  e?<;  xp6aa>xov  6  be  6eb<;  elq 
xapbtav. 

TrepiacTOTepo)*;  i<T7rov8d(rap,ev  /ct\.  No  sooner  had  we  been 
separated  than  we  became  “  anxious  out  of  measure  to  see  your 
face  with  passionate  desire”  (Ruther.).  The  verb  receives  two 
parallel  modifiers,  TrepiacroTepw 9  in  the  elative  sense  of  “  exces¬ 
sively,”  and  ev  7 roXkr}  eTndvfila,  The  repetition  of  a  similar 
idea  and  the  resumption  of  e<nTOv8dcrap,ev  in  rjdeXfjaapev  (v. 18) 
serve  to  indicate  not  tautology,  and  not  simply  intensity  of  af¬ 
fection,  but  a  tacit  defence  of  Paul  against  the  slanders  of  the 
Jews. 


Since  in  later  Gk.  the  comparative  tends  to  usurp  the  function  of  the 
superlative,  while  the  superlative  tends  to  become  an  emphatic  positive 
(Bl.  n3;  Moult.  I,  78,  236),  it  is  probable  that  xspiaao^pox;  is  here  not 
comparative  but  elative  as  in  2  Cor.  713  (xepcaaoT^pax;  piaXXov)  and  715 
(where  Bachmann  (in  Zahn’s  Komm.)  notes  a  similar  use  in  BGU,  38010). 
xeptaaax;  does  not  occur  in  Paul;  xeptcraoTlpGx;  is  found  chiefly  in 
Paul  (cf.  2  Cor.). — Interpreters  who  hold  strictly  to  the  comparative 
force  of  'juspicaoTlptix;  explain  the  meaning  variously  (see  Lillie,  ad  loc.). 
(1)  “The  more  fervently  did  we  endeavour,  as  knowing  the  perils  that 
beset  you”  (Fromond,  Hofmann,  Schmidt,  Schmiedel);  (2)  the  love 
of  the  apostles  “  instead  of  being  lessened  by  absence  was  rather  the 
more  inflamed  thereby”  (Calvin,  Lillie,  Lft.);  (3)  “the  repeated  frus¬ 
tration  of  his  attempts  to  get  back  to  Thessalonica,  far  from  deterring 
Paul  from  his  intention,  have  rather  still  more  stirred  up  his  longing 
and  increased  his  exertion  to  visit  the  believers  in  Thessalonica”  (Bom.; 
cf.  Find.  Wohl.  Mill.). — Other  expositors,  taking  xaptacoT^pox;  as  elative, 
find  the  reference  in  the  confidence  of  Paul  that  the  separation  being 
external  cannot  in  God’s  purpose  be  for  long,  a  fact  that  prompts  the 
eagerness  to  overcome  the  separation  (cf.  Dob.  who  refers  to  Phil. 
i14-  26). — axou$<5£eiv  (Gal.  210  Eph.  43)  is  always  in  the  N.  T.  and  oc¬ 
casionally  in  the  Lxx.  (Judith  I31-  12  Is.  213)  construed  with  the  infin¬ 
itive.  xb  xpbawxov  6pu5v  ibsiv  (310;  cf.  Col.  21  1  Mac.  730)  =  bpiaq  ibecv 
(3*;  Rom.  i11  1  Cor.  167,  etc.),  as  in  P.  Par.  47  (Witk.  64). — extOupifo 
is  used  here  and  Phil,  i23  in  a  good  sense.  On  xoXXfi,  see  on  i6.  The 
phrase  Iv  xoXXfj  IxtOupL^  is  not  the  cognate  dative  (Lk.  2215  Gal.  51?), 
though  this  dative  is  common  in  Lxx.  and  occasional  in  classic  Gk.  (cf. 
Conybeare  and  Stock,  Septuaginty  60-61).  Note  the  various  expressions 
of  desire:  axoub^etv,  IxtQupda,  O^Xstv,  etjSoxsiv  (31)  and  excxoOelv  (3®). 
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18.  Sioti  rjdeXrjo-afiev  /cr\.  “For  we  did  wish  to  come  to 
you.”  icnrovSacrafJLev  becomes  r}de\fjo-apLev  and  to  irpoacoirov 
ISelv  becomes  ekOeiv.irpbs  i/zag;  the  parallel  expressions  are 
virtually  synonymous.  The  repetition  is  purposed,  for  he  is  de¬ 
fending  himself  and  his  associates;  hence  also  he  adds,  “and 
Satan  stopped  us.”  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Jews  had  singled 
out  Paul  as  the  chief  offender,  he  interjects  iyco  p£v  IIat)\o??  /cal 
aired;  /cal  8k.  In  the  light  of  airaf;  /cal  8k  (Deut.  913 1  Reg.  1739 
Neh.  1320 1  Mac.  330),  the  first  /cat  may  be  ascensive,  and  the  in¬ 
terjected  phrase  as  a  whole  be  translated:  “Certainly  I  Paul  did 
(r}0e\rjcra  iXdelv)  wish  to  come,  and  that  too  repeatedly.” 

,  St6'rt  here  as  v. 8  is  not  “  wherefore ”  (Bt6;  so  D°EKL)  but  “because”; 
a  comma  suffices  after  eziOupdqc.  OlXetv  ( cf .  413  II  310 1  Cor.  167)  occurs 
in  Paul  about  twelve  times  as  often  as  po6XeaOat.  In  Paul  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  them,  though  0£Xecv  seems  to  pass  into  “wish,” 
while  pouXecrQai  remains  in  the  realm  of  “deliberate  plan.”  Had  Paul 
here  intended  to  emphasise  distinct  deliberation,  he  would  probably 
have  used  go6Xea0ac  as  in  2  Cor.  i15.  The  actual  resolve  following 
czouBa^ecv  and  0£Xetv  comes  first  in  TquBoxYjaapi.ev  (31). — piiv  occurs  in 
every  letter  of  Paul  except  II  and  Phile.;  in  about  one- third  of  the 
instances  it  is  solitarium. — Apart  from  the  superscriptions  and  the 
dazaqji.6g  (II  3 17  1  Cor.  1621  Col.  418;  cf .  Phile.  19),  IlauXo?  appears  in 
every  letter  of  Paul  except  Rom.  and  Phil. — For  {jiv,  cf.  1  Cor.  53; 

for  iyd)  IlauXos,  2  Cor.  io1  Gal.  $2  Eph.  31  Col.  i23  Phile.  19. 

The  meaning  of  xal  ceza?  xal  Bfg,  a  collocation  found  in  Gk.  Bib.  only 
here,  Phil.  416  and  Neh.  1320  (n  «• a;  the  correct  reading  is  aza?  xal  Bfg), 
is  uncertain.  Usually  the  four  words  are  taken  together  to  mean  an 
indefinite  succession  of  occurrences,  “often,”  “repeatedly”  (e.  g.  Grot. 
Pelt,  Lft.  Wohl.  Dob.),  or  else,  definitely  (cf.  Herod.  II,  121,  III,  148,  cited 
by  Wetstein  on  Phil.  416  and  Plato,  Phaed.  63  E  init. :  xal  Big  xal  Tpfg= 
“both  twice  and  thrice”),  “both  once  and  twice,  that  is,  twice”  (Milk). 
Zahn,  indeed  (Introd.  I,  204/.;  cf.  Find.),  conjectures  that  Paul  at¬ 
tempted  to  return  first  when  in  Beroea  and  a  second  time  when  waiting 
in  Athens  for  Silvanus  and  Timothy.  In  the  Lxx.,  however,  we  have 
simply  aza£  xal  B£g  which  in  Deut.  913 1  Reg.  1739  and  Neh.  1320  invites 
the  translation  “often,”  “repeatedly,”  and  which  in  1  Mac.  330  (fog 
aza?  xal  Beg)  appears  to  mean  xa0&g  del,  “as  usual.”  Similar  is  the  re¬ 
curring  phrase  &g  aza?  xal  aza?  (1  Reg.  310  2025  Judg.  1620  203°- 31)  which 
seems  to  mean  xa0&g  del  (Judg.  1620  A)  or  xa*r&  t b  eia>06g  (Num.  241). 
If  .the  phrase  in  our  passage  is  not  xal  aza?  xal  B£g  but  aza5  xal  B£g, 
then  the  first  xa l  is  ascensive:  “and  (xaQ  what  is  more,  repeatedly 
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(ax a£  xal  B£g)”;  and  light  is  thrown  on  Phil.  416:  <m  xal  ev  GeaaaXovbq] 
xal  axa£  xal  Big  s lq  xfjv  %psfav  pot  ex^p^axe,  which  is  to  be  rendered 
not,  “  for  even  in  Thessalonica  ye  sent  once  and  again  unto  my  need,” 
but,  taking  xal  .  .  .  xa i  correctively  ( cf .  Ewald,  ad  loc .,  in  Zahn’s 
Komm .),  “for  both  (when  I  was)  in  Thessalonica  and  (xat)  repeatedly 
(axa£  xal  Bfg)  (when  I  was  in  other  places)  you  sent  to  my  need.”  The 
point  of  Phil.  416  is  thus  not  that  the  Philippians  sent  help  frequently 
to  Paul  in  Thessalonica  but  simply  sent  help  to  him  there  (probably  on 
their  own  initiative)  and  frequently  elsewhere. 

/ecu  ive/coyjrev  r/fias  6  Haravas.  “  We  were  anxious  to  see  you, 
we  did  wish  to  come  to  you,  and  yet  Satan  stopped  us”  (vpas, 
that  is,  Paul  and  his  two  associates).  The  context  gives  an  ad¬ 
versative  turn  to  the  copula  (Vulg.  sed).  What  particular  ob¬ 
stacle  Satan  put  in  the  way  of  their  return,  Paul  does  not  tell 
us.  Satan,  however,  did  not  thwart  all  of  them  permanently; 
they  are  able  to  send  one  of  their  number,  Timothy,  from  Athens; 
and  they  are  confident  that  God  and  Christ,  to  whom  they  pray 
(311)  will  direct  their  way  to  Thessalonica. 

The  reference  to  the  work  of  Satan  has  been  variously  interpreted. 
(1)  The  illness  of  Paul  is  thought  of  as  in  2  Cor.  127  (so  Simon,  Die  Psy¬ 
chologic  des  Apostds  Paidns ,  1897,  63).  But  as  Everling  remarks  {Die 
paulinische  Angelologie  und  Damonologief  1888,  74),  the  theory  of  ill¬ 
ness  does  not  fit  Silvanus  and  Timothy.  (2)  Satan  prevented  them  from 
returning  in  order  to  destroy  the  spiritual  life  of  the  converts  and  thus 
rob  Paul  of  his  joy  in  their  chaplet  of  victory  at  the  Parousia  (so  Ka- 
bisch,  Die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus,  1893,  27/.).  But  as  Dibelius  ( Die 
Geisterwelt  im  Glauhen  des  Paulus ,  1909,  56)  observes,  the  chaplet  of 
victory  will  be  theirs  if  they  continue  steadfast  under  persecution;  and 
furthermore,  to  make  the  victory  sure,  Paul  himself  need  not  return 
to  Thessalonica  {cf.  311-13).  (3)  Satan  inspired  the  Politarchs  to  compel 

Jason  and  his  friends  to  give  bonds  for  the  continued  absence  of  Paul 
(so  Ramsay,  St.  Paul  the  Traveller ,  240;  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Agey  249; 
Find,  and  others).  This  explanation,  however,  “renders  it  difficult  to 
see  why  the  Thessalonians  did  not  understand  at  once  how  Paul  could 
not  return”  (MofL),  and  takes  the  force  out  of  the  insinuations  of  the 
Jews.  (4)  Hence  it  is  safer  to  leave  the  reference  indefinite  as  Paul  does 
(Everling,  Dibelius,  Mill.),  or  at  most  to  think  of  “the  exigencies  of 
his  mission  at  the  time  being”  (Moff.). 

ivxBxxetv  occurs  in  Gk.  Bib.  elsewhere  only  Gal.  5 7  Acts  24*;  evx6x- 
xeaGac  only  Rom.  1522  1  Pet.  37.  GF  here  and  some  minuscules  in  Gal.  57 
read  dcv£xo<J/ev  (Sap.  1823  4  Mac.  13®;  cf.  135  n).  The  Satan  of  Job, 
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Zech.  and  i  Ch.  211  is  rendered  in  Lxx.  by  (6)  8<6goXo<;  except  Job  23  (A) 
which  like  Sir.  2127  has  6  Saxocvac;.  For  2ax6v,  cf.  3  Reg.  n14* 23.  In  Paul, 
b  Saxava q  (II  29;  always  with  article  except  2  Cor.  127)  is  6  Tceipd^uv 
(36),  b  Tcovqpds  (II  33),  6  0 sbg  xou  odwvoq  xouxou  (2  Cor.  44),  b  apxwv  xife 
i^oualaq  xoO  aepog,  xou  rcvsu^axoc;  xou  vuv  evspYouvxo?  ev  xoi<;  ulotq  xfj<; 
dxetGfaq  (Eph.  22).  On  demonology  in  general,  cf.  Bousset,  Relig ? 
381  ff.  and  J.  Weiss  in  PRE.  IV,  408 Jf.;  in  Paul,  the  works  of  Ever- 
ling  and  Dibelius  noted  above. 

^  19-20.  rk  yap  rjpcov  /ct\.  In  reply  to  the  insinuation  that 
he  does  not  return  because  he  does  not  care  for  his  converts,  Paul 
insists,  with  a  compliment  to  their  excellence,  that  he  wanted 
to  come  to  them  because  they  are  really  his  glory  and  his  joy. 
As  he  thinks  of  them  now  and  as  he  looks  forward  to  the  day  when 
Jesus  is  to  come,  when  the  Christian  race  in  over,  and  the  Thes- 
salonians  receive  the  triumphant  wreath,  he  sees  in  them  his 
hope  and  joy,  and  in  their  victory  his  ground  of  boasting.  His 
words  are  broken  with  emotion:  “For  (yap  introducing  the  mo¬ 
tive  of  the  ardent  desire  to  return)  who  is  our  hope  and  joy  and 
chaplet  of  boasting  ?”  The  answer  is  given  in  v. 20;  but  Paul 
anticipates  by  an  interjected  affirmative  question:  “Or  is  it  not 
you  as  well  as  (/cat)  my  other  converts  ?”  The  teal  before  ypels 
is  significant  (cf.  Chrys.):  “Can  you  imagine  that  the  Jews  are 
right  in  asserting  that  we  do  not  care  for  you  as  well  as  for  our 
other  converts?”  This  said,  he  finishes  the  original  question 
with  the  emphasis  more  on  hope  than  on  joy:  “before  our  Lord 
Jesus  when  he  comes?”  And  finally  he  repeats  the  answer  im¬ 
plied  in  f)  ov'xji  /cal  u/ieZ?,  but  without  /cal,  in  v. 20:  “Indeed 
(yap  =  certe,  as  Calvin  notes)  it  is  really  (ecrre)  you  who  are  our 
glory  and  our  joy.” 

ziq  =  “who”  (Rom.  835);  on  xfc  ydcp,  cf.  1  Cor.  2n47  218  =  Rom.  n34. 
As  the  hope  is  present,  eaxt  is  to  be  supplied;  goes  with  the  three 
nominatives.  $  is  usually  disjunctivejmt  sometimes  the  equivalent  of 
a  copula  (Bl.  7711);  it  appears  in  all  the  Pauline  letters;  cf.  yj  otix,  otSaxe 
(Rom.  112  1  Cor.  62  ff-)  or  eTaycvdjattexe  (2  Cor.  13 5);  n  here  omits 
obyf  is  used  frequently  by  Paul,  chiefly  in  interrogative  sentences  {cf. 
Rom.  329). — cx&pavoq  (Phil.  41;  2  Tim.  4*  1  Cor.  926)  is  here  not  the 
royal  crown  (2  Reg.  1230  1  Ch.  202  Zech.  611*  14  Ps.  203;  see  Mayor  on 
Jas.  i12  and  Swete  on  Mk.  1517  Rev.  210)  but  the  victor’s  wreath  or 
chaplet;  Deiss.  {Light,  312)  notes  a  second-century  a.d.  inscription  in  the 
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theatre  at  Ephesus:  TjYwvfaaTo  df&vaq  Tpecs,  laz&qni  Suo.  xau^aeox; 
(obj.  gen.)  is  the  act  of  boasting.  m>s*sn  majy  is  rendered  variously  in 
Lxx.:  GTitpavog  (Ezek.  1613  2342  Pr.  1631),  Tpu^q  (Pr.  49), 

x&XXouq  (Is.  62s),  86?iq<;  (Jer.  1318)  and  dcYaXXt&p,aTo<;  (Sir.  631;  so  A  in 
our  passage). 

eparpoaOev  /cr\.  Paul’s  hope  for  his  converts  will  be  realised 
when  they  come  “before  our  Lord  Jesus,”  that  is,  einrpoaOev  tov 
Prmaros  tov  'KpLarov  (2  Cor.  510;  cf.  1  Thess.  i3  313  and  contrast 
39),  as  ev  Ty  7rapovai'a  avrov  explains.  When  Jesus  comes,  ar¬ 
rives,  is  present,  they  will  receive  not  opyfj  (as  the  Jews  of  v. 16) 
but  crcoTrjpia  (5s). 

xapouafoc  is  used  untechnically  in  1  Cor.  1617  2  Cor.  7®* 7  io10  Phil.  i28 
212  {cf.  Neh.  2 8  Judith  io18  2  Mac.  812  521 3  Mac.  317).  Whether  the  tech¬ 
nical  use  (219  313  415  523  II  21* 8  1  Cor.  1523;  cf.  below  II  29  of  b  <2vop,oq) 
is  a  creation  of  the  early  church  (Mill.  14 $jf.-  Dibelius)  or  is  taken  over 
from  an  earlier  period  (Dob.)  is  uncertain.  (Test,  xii,  Jud.  223  ewg 
xapoua£a<;  0soO  rqq  Btxatoauvrjq  is  omitted  by  the  Armenian;  cf. 
Charles) .  Deiss.  {Light,  372  jf.)  notes  that  in  the  Eastern  world  xapouata 
is  almost  technical  for  the  arrival  or  visit  of  a  king  {cf.  also  Mt.  21 5 
Zech.  99  Mai.  31)  and  that  while  the  earthly  king  expected  on  his  arrival 
to  receive  a  ariyocvoq  xapoucfaq,  Christ  gives  a  aTlyavos  to  believers 
iv  rfi  xapoua(<jc  aOzoO. — b  xtiptog  Tjp.t5v  Tirjaous  (3n-  13  II  1 8  Rom.  1620 
1  Cor.  54  2  Cor.  i14)  is  less  frequent  in  Paul  than  b  xOptoq  fjpwov  T.  X.  (i3 
59-  29. 28  II  21*  14-  16  318  Rom.  51*  11  I58-  30  1  Cor.  22-  7ff-  is37  2  Cor.  i8 
89  Gal.  614-  18  Eph.  i3-  17  520  624  Col.  i3);  hence  GF  add  here  XptaToO. 

bfjieis  yap  iare  tcr\.  “Indeed  it  is  really  you  who  are  the 
objects  of  our  honour  and  our  joy.”  ecrre  is  significantly  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  to  contrast  the  present  with  the  future  (Flatt;  see 
Lillie,  ad  loc .)  or  with  the  past,  but  to  contrast  the  reality  of 
Paul’s  affection  for  his  converts  with  the  falsity  of  the  insinua¬ 
tions  of  the  Jews.  XaP ®  is  repeated  from  v. 19.  So£a  is  new,  and 
may  mean  “glory”  or  “honour.”  In  the  latter  case,  the  point 
may  be  that  he  does  not  demand  honour  from  them  (v. 6)  but 
does  them  honour. 

(5)  The  Sending  of  Timothy  (31-5). 

Although  Satan  had  frustrated  the  immediate  realisation  of 
their  desire  to  return,  he  was  unable  either  to  quench  that  de- 
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sire  (311)  or  to  prevent  the  sending  at  least  of  Timothy.  It  is 
probable,  as  Calvin  has  observed,  that  w.1-5  are  apologetic,  but 
precisely  what  the  situation  is  to  which  Paul  speaks  is  uncertain. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  Jews  had  alleged  not  only  that  the 
missionaries,  and  Paul  in  particular  (218  35),  had  purposely  left 
the  converts  in  the  lurch  with  no  intention  of  returning,  but 
also  that  the  fact  of  Gentile  persecution  was  evidence  of  the  false 
character  of  the  gospel  preached  (see  on  v. 14).  Reports  of  these 
slanders  may  have  reached  Paul  and  stimulated  his  eagerness  to 
return.  Unable  himself  to  go  back  at  once,  he,  with  Silvanus, 
determines  to  send  Timothy,  a  trusted  friend,  in  his  stead,  and 
that  too  at  no  small  cost,  for  he  himself  needed  Timothy.  The 
purpose  of  the  sending  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage  the  con¬ 
verts  in  the  matter  of  their  faith  and  thus  prevent  their  being 
beguiled  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions.  As  Paul  had  been 
singled  out  by  the  Jews  as  the  object  of  attack,  he  is  at  pains  to 
add  that  he  too  as  well  as  Silvanus  had  sent  to  get  a  knowledge 
of  their  faith,  for  he  is  apprehensive  that  the  Tempter  had 
tempted  them  and  that  his  work  among  them  would  turn  out  to 
be  in  vain.  To  the  insinuation  that  their  sufferings  proved 
that  the  gospel  which  they  had  welcomed  was  a  delusion,  he 
tacitly  replies,  with  an  appeal  to  their  knowledge  in  confirma¬ 
tion  of  his  words  (ol'Sare  w. 3_4,  as  in  21-12),  by  saying  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  involves  suffering,  a  principle  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded  when  he  predicted  affliction  for  himself  and  his  converts, 
— a  prediction  which,  as  they  know,  was  fulfilled. 

Wherefore,  since  we  intended  no  longer  to  endure  the  separa¬ 
tion,  we  resolved  to  be  left  behind  in  Athens  alone,  2and  sent  Tim¬ 
othy,  our  brother  and  God’s  co-worker  in  the  gospel  of  Christ,  to 
strengthen  you  and  encourage  you  about  your  faith,  Ho  prevent  any 
one  of  you  from  being  beguiled  in  the  midst  of  these  your  afflic¬ 
tions.  For  you  yourselves  know  that  we  Christians  are  destined  to 
this;  for  when  we  were  with  you  we  were  wont  to  tell  you  before¬ 
hand:  “We  Christians  are  certain  to  experience  affliction ,”  as 
indeed  it  has  turned  out  and  as  you  know. 

Wherefore,  I  too,  since  I  intended  no  longer  to  endure  the  sepa¬ 
ration,  sent  him  to  get  a  knowledge  of  your  faith,  fearing  that ' the 
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Tempter  had  tempted  you  and  that  our  labour  might  prove  to  be  in 
vain . 

1.  ho  firjfcen  /ct\.  Since,  after  the  shortest  interval,  we  were 
anxious  to  see  you  because  of  our  love  for  you,  and  since  the 
immediate  accomplishment  of  our  desire  was  frustrated  by  Sa¬ 
tan,  “so  then  (ho  summing  up  the  main  points  of  w. 17’20), 
since  we  intended  no  longer  to  endure  to  cnroptyav^eadaL  a(j> 
v/icoVj  we  resolved  (rjvBo/cijcrafiev  being  the  climax  of  ean rovSaVa- 
fiev  (v. 17)  and  rjOeXfjcrafjLev  (v. 18))  to  be  left  behind  in  Athens 
alone.”  The  words  KaTaXeupOrjvac . . .  (jlovol  are  emphatic,  as 
Calvin  observes.  It  was  at  some  cost  to  Paul  and  Silvanus  that 
they  determined  to  be  left  behind,  and  that  too  alone,  parting 
with  so  trusted  and  necessary  a  companion  as  Timothy.  Such  a 
sacrifice  was  an  unmistakable  testimony  to  their  affection  for 
the  converts.  “  It  is  a  sign  of  rare  affection  and  anxious  desire 
that  he  is  not  unwilling  to  deprive  himself  of  all  comfort  for  the 
relief  of  the  Thessalonians”  (Calvin). 

8t6  (s11),  like  Bid  xouxo  (v.  8  which  resumes  Sc6  here)  and  Sots  (418), 
retains  its  consecutive  force,  even  if  it  has  lost  its  full  subordinating 
force.  B  reads  8t6xt,  the  only  case  in  the  N.  T.  epistles  where  St6  is 
exchanged  for  Stoxt  (Zim.);  the  reading  of  B  may  be  due  to  puqxixt 
(Weiss)  or  to  Bt6xc  in  218  (Zim.). — On  pliqx^xi,  cf.  v. 5  Rom.  6®  2  Cor.  515, 
etc.  If  the  classic  force  of  pd]  with  participles  is  here  retained,  then  a 
subjective  turn  is  to  be  given  to  p^xfui:  “as  those  who”;  if  not, 
pi-qxlxc  =  oSxlxc.  For  the  usage  of  plt)  and  oO  in  later  Gk.,  see  BMT.  485, 
Bl.  751,  and  Moult.  I,  231/. — axiystv,  a  Pauline  word  used  with  the 
accus.  expressed  (xdvxa  1  Cor.  912  13 7)  or  unexpressed  (here  and  v. 6) 
occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only  Sir.  817:  o5  Buvrjaexat  X6yov  ax^ac. 
The  classic  sense  “cover”  and  derivatively  “shelter,”  “protect,”  “con¬ 
ceal”  is  found  also  in  Polybius  ( e .  g.  IV,  82,  VIII,  145);  the  meaning 
Paoxd^stv,  fticop^vscv  (Hesychius),  likewise  in  Polyb.  ( e .  g.  Ill,  53s, 
XVIII,  184)  fits  all  the  N.  T.  instances  better  than  “ward  off”  (which 
Wohl.  here  suggests);  see  especially  Lft.  ad  loc.  From  Kypke  (II,  213) 
down,  Philo  (in  Flac .  526,  ed.  Mangey)  is  usually  cited:  pt/qxlxi  cxlystv 
SuvdpLevot  xd<;  IvSefos.  This  passage  has  led  many  comm,  to  take 
<tx4yovxs<;  here  as  =  $uvdp.evot  ax^yetv;  but  the  pres.  part,  probably 
represents  an  imperfect  of  intention  (cf.  GMT.  38),  and  is  equivalent  to 
pi^XXovxeq  cxiyetv.  For  iqSBoxiQaapLsv  (fcsBP;  efiSox.  ADGF)  in  the  sense 
of  “resolve,”  see  above  on  28.  While  it  is  not  certain,  it  is  probable 
that  the  resolve  was  made  when  Paul  and  his  two  companions  were  in 
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Athens.  In  this  case,  the  independent  account  of  Acts  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  inference  that  Silas  and  Timothy  did  come  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  Athens  (Acts  1714  f). — Except  in  quotations,  Paul  does  not 
elsewhere  use  xaTaXefxetv.  The  similar  6xoXe(xetv  occurs  but  once 
in  Paul  (Rom.  n3  cit.).  The  phrases  xaTocXefxecGat  or  &xoXe£xecrQat 
p6vog  are  quite  common  in  Lxx.,  being  employed  either  in  contrast 
with  others  who  have  departed  (Gen.  32s4  Judith  132  with  5xoX.;  cf. 
[Jn.]  89  with  xctTocX.)  or  who  have  perished  (Gen.  7s3  4238  Is.  328  4921 
1  Mac.  134  with  xaxaX.j  Gen.  4420  with  uxoX.). 

I  The  “we”  in  vv.  1*B  is  difficult  (see  on  i1).  Were  it  true  that  OXtyeciv 
(v. 3)  refers  solely  to  the  persecutions  that  Paul  experienced  (Dob.),  and 
that  consequently  the  “we”  of  v. 4  refers  to  Paul  alone,  then  it  would  be 
natural  to  take  the  “we”  of  v. 1  as  also  referring  simply  to  Paul,  and 
to  urge  the  consideration  that  a  p,6vot  which  includes  Silvanus  weakens 
the  argument.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  OXtyeatv  (v. 3)  has 
in  mind  only  Paul;  furthermore,  xefpieGa  (v. 3)  and  piXXop.ev  (v. 4)  may 
refer  to  Christians  in  general,  while  Yjpiev  and  xpoeXlyopiev  (v. 4)  include 
not  only  Paul  but  Silvanus  and  Timothy.  Above  all,  iydi  (v. 6)  is  nat¬ 
urally  explained  (cf.  218)  as  purposely  emphasising  the  fact  that  he  as 
well  as  Silvanus  had  made  the  resolve  to  send  Timothy,  for  the  Jews  obvi¬ 
ously  had  directed  their  criticisms  mainly  against  Paul.  Hence  the 
subject  of  7j6BoxYj<jap,ev  and  !xipt,^ap.ev  is  Paul  and  Silvanus  (cf.  Mill.). 
— Failure  to  see  the  significance  of  the  contrast  between  iyd)  (v. B)  and 
the  subject  of  £x£^a[j.ev  (v. 2)  has  led  Hofmann  and  Spitta  (Zur 
Geschichte  un&  Litter atur  des  Urchrislentums7  1893,  I,  121  Jf.)}  who 
rightly  take  the  subject  of  -quBox-rjaapiev  (v.  *)  to  be  Paul  and  Silvanus, 
to  infer  that  Paul  (v. B)  sent  another  person,  unnamed,  in  addition  to 
Timothy.  But  v. 6  speaks  only  of  the  return  of  Timothy,  and  the  ob¬ 
vious  object  of  k'xepi^a  here  as  of  ex£pt.<j>apiev  (v. 2)  is  Tcp.6Geov. 

2.  T L/iodeov  . .  .  crwepyov  rov  deov  kt\.  Timothy,  who  has 
already  been  called  an  apostle  (2*),  is  here  described  not  only 
as  “our  brother”  (cf.  2  Cor.  i1  Col.  i1)  but  also,  if  the  reading  of 
D  d  e  Ambst.  be  accepted,  “  God’s  fellow-labourer.”  The  sphere 
in  which  (Rom.  i9  Phil.  43)  he  works  with  God  is  the  gospel 
which  Christ  inspires  (see  on  i4).  The  choice  of  such  a  repre¬ 
sentative  honours  the  converts  (Chrys.)  and  proves  Paul’s  in¬ 
clination  to  consult  their  welfare  (Calv.). 

The  reading  of  B  (xal  auvepydv),  which  Weiss  and  Find,  prefer, 
yields  excellent  sense  and  attaches  itself  nicely  to  Tjpi&v  (cf.  Phil.  22B 
Rom.  1621).  But  if  it  is  original,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  toO  GeoG 
in  the  other  readings.  If  D  is  original,  it  is  easy  to  understand  (cf.  Dob. 
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13 1)  the  suppression  of  the  bold  designation  cuvepYb?  tou  0eou  (else¬ 
where  only  1  Cor.  3  s)  by  the  omission  of  tou  Geo'u,  the  substitution  of 
&67.0VOV  for  ouvspydv  in  KAP,  Vulg.  (Btdxovov  tou  Geou;  fuld.  domini ), 
and  the  conflated  readings  of  GF  (*al  St&xovov  cuvepybv  tou  Gsou) 
and  D°KL,  Pesh.  (xal  Sc&xovov  tou  Gsou  *,al  cuvspybv  fjp.wv). — cuvsp y6g, 
outside  of  Paul,  appears  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  3  Jn.  8,  2  Mac.  87  146;  in  Paul 
it  is  used  with  piou  (Rom.  i63-  21  Phile.  24  Phil.  43)  or  -fyitov  (Rom.  169 
Phile.  1;  cf.  2  Cor.  823),  with  a  thing  (2  Cor.  i24  Col.  411),  and  with  Geou 
(only  here  and  1  Cor.  3*).  Timothy  is  thus  not  simply  “our  fellow- 
worker  ”  (Rom.  1621)  but  “God's  fellow-worker."  Apart  from  tfAPKL, 
et  al.y  here,  Paul  does  not  call  Timothy  a  St&xovo?  tou  Gsou. 

2-3a.  €&  to  (TTrjpi^cu  ...  to  /xrjSeva  aaiveaOat  kt\.  The 
primary  purpose  (et?  to)  of  Timothy’s  mission  is  to  strengthen 
and  encourage  the  converts  in  reference  to  (inrep  «  irept)  their 
faith  (i8).  The  secondary  purpose,  dependent  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  primary,  is  to  prevent  any  person  (to  firjBeva )  from  being 
beguiled  in  the  midst  of  these  their  afflictions.  Under  the  stress 
of  persecutions,  some  of  the  converts  might  be  coaxed  away  from 
the  Christian  faith  by  the  insinuations  of  the  Jews.  In  the  phrase 
iv  TaZ?  OXtyeacv  r avrcus,  iv  is  primarily  local,  though  a  tem¬ 
poral  force  may  also  be  felt,  Since  Paul  says  not  fj/icjv  but 
raimu?,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  thinking  not  of  his  own  but 
of  his  converts’  afflictions,  as  indeed  v/za?  and  vf^cav  (v. 2)  inti¬ 
mate.  Zahn  (Introd.  I,  218)  observes:  “The  Tempter,  who  was 
threatening  to  destroy  the  Apostle’s  entire  work  in  Thessalonica 
(35),  assumed  not  only  the  form  of  a  roaring  lion  (1  Pet.  58), 
but  also  that  of  a  fawning  dog  (Phil.  32)  and  a  hissing  serpent 
(1  Cor.  113).” 

Paul  uses  idywceiv  with  e?s  t6  and  infin.  elsewhere  v. 6  II  2M,  with 
infin.  of  purpose  (1  Cor.  163;  [cf.  1  Mac.  1317  (frsV)*2’Mac.  1419),  and 
with  Yva  (2  Cor.  93  Phil.  219-  28;  cf.  Col.  48  Eph.  622).  It  is  a  small  matter 
who  is  the  subject  of  anr)p{£ae  (cf.  yvwvat  v. 5),  whether  Paul  or  Timothy, 
for  in  the  last  resort  Timothy  is  the  agent  of  Paul's  purpose. — The  col¬ 
location  cnjp^stv  and  TuapaxaXstv  occurs  in  the  reverse  order  also  in 
II  217;  cf.  Rom.  i11  Acts  1422  1532. — 5xlp  here  and  II  21  =  rapZ  (which 
DCL  here  read);  on  Tuapa7.aXeZv  uxlp,  cf.  2  Cor.  128. — &puz?,  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  after  TcapaxocXIcac,  is  expressed  by  DCKL. — rb  pur)  with  infin.,  a 
good  Pauline  construction,  is  used  appositively  (Rom.  1413  2  Cor.  21), 
predicatively  (Rom.  1421  with  adjective),  and  as  the  object  of  SsZoQat 
(2  Cor.  102).  Here  t?>  pnrjBgva  with  infin.  may  be  either  in  apposition 
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with  Tb  aTTQp^ac  (Liin.  Born.  Find.),  or  the  object  of  xapaxaXIaac 
(Ell.  Schmiedel,  Wohl.  Dob.),  or  the  infin.  of  purpose  (Bl.  712),  or 
better  still,  as  in  4®,  the  infin.  after  an  unexpressed  verb  of  hindering 
{GMT.  81 1). 

The  meaning  of  aafveaQat  (only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.)  is  uncertain. 
(1)  The  usual  view,  that  of  the  Fathers  and  Versions,  interprets  it  to 
mean  “to  be  moved”  (xtvetaOai,  caXetisaGac)  or  “to  be  disturbed” 
(xap&TTeaOac,  Gopu^etcjOat);  for  the  latter  rendering,  cf.  Dob.  who  con¬ 
trasts  cTTfjpf^stv  (v. 2)  and  aTirjxetv  (v. 8).  (2)  Lachmann  (see  Thay. 
sub  voc)  conjectures  from  the  reading  of  G  (piYjBsv  aat  sveaQat)  dcaatav 
=  not  Xuxetv  (Hesychius)  but  dca&etv  =  a^GeaGat.  (3)  Nestle  ( ZNW . 
1906,  361  /.  and  Exp.  Times ,  July,  1907,  479)  assumes  atlvecGat  = 
ctafvsaGac  {cf.  Mercati,  ZNW.  1907,  242)  and  notes  in  Butler’s  Lausiac 
Hist,  of  Palladius  ( TS .  VI,2  1904)  the  variant  axavSaXtaGe£<;  for  acavGefe. 
The  meaning  “to  cause  or  feel  loathing”  fits  all  the  passages  noted  by 
Nestle  and  Mercati  (Dob.),  but  is  not  suitable  to  our  passage.  (4)  Fa¬ 
ber  Stapulensis  {apud  Lillie:  adulationi  cederet)  and  others  down  to 
Zahn  {Inlrod.  I,  222/.),  starting  from  the  Homeric  literal  sense  of  aodvetv 
“to  wag  the  tail,”  interpret  codvstv  in  the  derivative  sense  of  “flatter,” 
“cajole,”  “beguile,”  “fawn  upon”  {cf.  ^Eschylus,  Choeph.  194  (Din- 
dorf):  codvo^ac  S’  bx*  IXxfBoq  and  Polyb.  I,  80®:  ol  xXeiaTot  auveaodvovxo 
if)  ScaX^x/nj)).  This  meaning  is  on  the  whole  preferable;  it  fits  ad¬ 
mirably  the  attitude  of  the  Jews  {cf.  also  Mill,  ad  loc.).  Parallels  to 
oodveaGac  were  gathered  by  Eisner  (II,  275  /.)  and  Wetstein  {ad  loc). 

3b-4.  avrol  yap  oiSare  kt\.  “ I  mention  these  persecutions 
of  yours,  for  (yap)  you  yourselves  are  aware  (cf.  21)  that  we  Chris¬ 
tians  are  destined  to  suffer  persecution  (tcei'pLeda;  Calv.  ac  si 
dixisset  hac  lege  nos  esse  Christianos).  And  I  say  you  are  aware 
that  suffering  is  a  principle  of  our  religion,  for  (/cal  yap  v. 4  re¬ 
suming  and  further  explaining  yap  v. 3)  when  we  three  mission¬ 
aries  were  with  you,  we  stated  this  principle  in  the  form  of  a 
prediction  repeatedly  declared:  “We  Christians  are  certain  to 
be  afflicted.”  And  the  prophecy  has  proved  true  of  us  all  as 
you  know  (2 is  to  be  observed  that  Paul  not  only  states 
the  prophecy  and  its  fulfilment,  but  also  appeals  to  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  readers  in  confirmation  of  his  statement?*  This  ap¬ 
peal,  in  the  light  of  the  similar  appeals  in  21-12,  suggests  that  Paul 
is  intending  not  only  to  encourage  the  converts03ut  also  at  the 
same  time  to  rebut  the  cajoling  insinuations  of  the  Jews  who 
would  coax  the  converts  away  from  the  new  faith  on  the  pre- 
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tence  that  persecution  is  evidence  that  the  gospel  which  they 
welcomed  is  a  delusion. 

xoOxo  =  elq  xb  GX^ssGoh.  x.et[Aai  elq  (Phil,  i16  Lk.  234)  docs  not 
occur  in  Lxx.  (Josh.  4®  is  not  a  parallel);  it  is  equivalent  to  xeQei^xai  ecs 
(Bl.  237;  cf.  Lk.  23 53  with  Jn.  1941).  Christians  as  such  are  “set,” 
“appointed,”  “destined”  to  suffer  persecution  (cf.  Acts  1422).  In  elvat 
(II  2®  310)  as  in  rcapstvat  rcpbc;  (Gal.  418-  20  2  Cor.  n9),  xpog  = 
“with,”  “bci ,”  uchez”  (cf.  Bl.  43 7).  The  phrase  xal  y&p  bxs  .  .  .  fyxsv 
recurs  in  II  310.  The  imperfect  xpoeX^opiev  denotes  repeated  action; 
xp6  is  predictive  as  niXXopiev  shows;  cf.  Gal.  521  2  Cor.  132  Is.  4126; 
and  below  4®.  The  oxi  before  ptiXXopiev  may  be  recitative  or  may  in¬ 
troduce  indirect  discourse  unchanged.  piXXopiev  is  followed  by  the 
present  infin.  here  and  Rom.  424  813.  It  is  uncertain  whether  ptiXXopiev 
=  xsfyieQa  “are  certain  to”  or  is  a  periphrasis  for  the  future  (Bl.  62*), 
“are  going  to.”  The  construction  xaOcbg  r.<x\  .  .  .  xod  is  similar  to  that 
in  46;  “as  also  has  happened,”  corresponding  to  the  prediction,  “and 
as  you  know,”  corresponding  to  their  knowledge.  The  xa£  is  implied 
in  xaGax;  and  is  sometimes  expressed  (4^  «•  13  511  II  31),  sometimes  not 
(i5  22,  etc.). 

-  5.  tovto  fcaycb  fcr\.  Contrary  to  the  slanders  which  you 
are  hearing,  “I  too,  as  well  as  Silvanus,  intending  to  stand  the 
separation  no  longer,  sent  Timothy  to  get  a  knowledge  of  your 
faith.”  This  verse  obviously  resumes  v. x,  though  the  purpose 
of  the  sending  of  Timothy  is  put  in  different  language.  As  in  21S 
(iyco  iiev)y  so  here  the  change  from  the  plural  to  the  singular 
( fcayco )  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  singled  out  Paul  as 
especially  the  one  who,  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  the  con¬ 
verts,  had  left  them  in  the  lurch  with  no  intention  of  returning. 
The  feat  before  iyco  is  emphatic,  “I  too  as  well  as  Silvanus.” 
That  the  object  of  eire/iifra  is  T ifiodeov  is  plain  not  only  from  v. 1 
but  from  v. 6  which  reports  the  return  of  Timothy  only. 

M  ttw  iireipacrev  kt\.  He  sent  to  get  a  knowledge  of  their 
faith,’  “fearing  that”  (sc.  (frofiovfievos,  and  cf.  Gal.  411)  the 
Tempter  had  tempted  them,  that  is,  in  the  light  of  v.3,  that  the 
Jews,  taking  advantage  of  the  persecutions,  had  beguiled  them 
from  their  faith;  and  fearing  that,  as  the  result  of  the  tempta¬ 
tion,  the  labour  already  expended  might  prove  to  be  fruitless. 
The  aorist  indicative  eirelpacrev  suggests  that  the  tempting  has 
taken  place,  though  the  issue  of  it  is  at  the  time  of  writing 
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uncertain;  the  aorist  subjunctive  7 evrjrai  intimates  that  the 
work  may  turn  out  to  be  in  vain,  though  that  result  has  not  yet 
been  reached  (cf.  Gal.  22  py  n rco?  a?  /cevov  Tpe%oo  fj  eSpa/iov). 
The  designation  of  Satan  (218)  as  6  jreipd&v  is  found  elsewhere 
in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only  Mt.  4s;  it  is  appropriate,  for  as  Calvin 
remarks:  proprium_Satanae  officium  est  tentare  (cf.  1  Cor.  75). 

The  construction  of  tgx;  xtX.  assumed  above  ( cf .  BMT.  225  and 
Bl.  65s)  is  preferable  to  that  which  takes  it  as  an  indirect  question  (cf. 
Lk.  315).  The  order  of  B  t?jv  upiGjv  xte-rcv  puts  an  emphasis  on  upu5v 
which  is  more  suitable  in  v. 7.  On  the  subject  of  y^vat,  see  on  the 
subject  of  GTTjp($ac  v. 2.  d<;  y.ev6v,  found  in  N.  T.  only  in  Paul,  is  a  com¬ 

mon  phrase  in  the  Lxx.  c.  g.  with  yfrecQat  (as  here;  Mic.  i14),  Tp^ecv 
(Gal.  22  Phil.  21*),  (2  Cor.  61),  elvat  (Lev.  2620),  and  xoxtav  (Phil. 

216;  Job  29  39l«  Is.  6523  Jer.  28s8).  For  6  t.6xo<;  fjpLa>v,  see  i3  and  cf.  1 
Cor.  1558.  The  designation  of  Satan  as  b  xecpd^wv  does  not  appear  in 
Lxx.  Test,  xii,  Ps.  Sol.  or  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers. 


(6)  Timothy1  s  Return  and  Report  (36"10). 

The  apprehension  that  induced  Paul  to  send  Timothy  is  al¬ 
layed  by  the  favourable  report  of  the  religious  and  moral  status 
of  the  converts  and  of  their  personal  regard  for  him.  From  their 
faith  which  still  kept  hardy  in  trials,  Paul  derived  courage  to 
face  his  own  privations  and  persecutions:  “We  live  if  you  stand 
fast  in  the  Lord.”  Transported  by  the  good  news,  he  cannot 
find  adequate  words  to  express  to  God  the  joy  he  has,  as  he  prays 
continually  that  he  might  see  them  and  amend  the  shortcomings 
of  their  faith.  The  exuberance  of  joy,  the  references  to  the  visit 
(w.6-io),  the  insistence  that  the  joy  is  hi  vpas  (v. 9)  and  the 
thanksgiving  7 repl  vpicov  (v. 9)  imply  that  the  insinuations  of 
the  Jews  are  still  in  mind.  The  Tempter  has  tempted  them  but 
they  have  not  succumbed.  To  be  sure  the  exuberance  of  feeling, 
due  not  only  to  their  personal  affection  for  him,  but  also  to 
their  spiritual  excellence,  does  not  blind  his  mind  to  the  fact 
that  deficiencies  exist,  to  which  in  41  he  turns. 

6But  now  that  Timothy  has  just  come  to  us  from  you  and  has 
brought  us  good  news  of  your  faith  and  love ,  and  has  told  us  that 
you  have  been  having  a  kindly  remembrance  of  us  always  and  have 
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been  longing  to  see  us  as  we  too  to  see  you , — 7 for  this  reason ,  brothers , 
we  became  encouraged  in  you  to  face  all  our  privations  and  perse¬ 
cutions  through  your  faith ,  for  now  we  live  if  you  stand  fast  in  the 
Lord.  9 Indeed ,  what  adequate  thanks  can  we  return  to  God  for  you 
for  all  the  joy  we  express  for  your  sake  in  the  presence  of  our  God , 
10begging  night  and  day  most  earnestly  to  see  your  face  and  make  up 
the  deficiencies  of  your  faith. 

6.  apri,  Be  iXOovTos  ktX.  With  Be  (cf.  217),  a  new  point  in  the 
apologetic  historical  review  of  Paul’s  acts  and  intentions  since 
his  departure  from  Thessalonica  is  introduced,  the  return  and 
report  of  Timothy.  The  selection  of  material  is  still  influenced 
by  the  criticisms  directed  by  the  Jews  against  Paul’s  character 
and  conduct.  It  is  first  stated  that  Timothy  has  but  now  (apTi) 
come  from  them  to  Paul  and  Silvanus,  a  fact  that  makes  clear,  as 
Grotius  has  observed,  that  our  letter  was  written  not  in  Athens 
but  in  Corinth,  and  that  too  under  the  fresh  inspiration  of  the 
report  of  Timothy.  Although  iXOdvros  may  be  simply  temporal, 
it  is  probably  also  causal,  as  Bia  tovto  (v.  7)  which  resumes  the 
genitive  absolute  clause  suggests. 

#pTt,  which  is  to  be  joined  with  the  gen.  abs.  (cf.  3  Mac.  616)  and  not 
with  xapexXTQOrjp.ev,  may  refer  either  to  the  immediate  present,  “just 
now,”  ((modo”  (cf.  Mt.  918  Gal.  i10  420  2  Mac.  918  (V)  3  Mac.  616)  or  to 
the  more  distant  past,  “nuper”  (cf.  II  2 7  1  Cor.  13 12  167;  also  Poole, 
ad  loc.)  The  former  sense  is  preferable  here  as  no  contrast  between 
the  now  and  a  more  distant  past  is  evident  in  the  context.  84  is  not 
in  itself  adversative,  but  introduces  either  a  new  section  (217  311,  etc.) 
or  a  new  point  within  a  section  (216  312,  etc.),  dtp*  Ci^wv  may  be  emphatic 
(Find.) ;  it  is  from  the  Thessalonians  that  Paul  desires  news,  and  Tim¬ 
othy  comes  directly  from  them,  bringing  with  him  a  letter.  That  Sil¬ 
vanus  is  already  with  Paul  is  the  intimation  of  r)p,a<;  (but  cf.  Acts  18 5). 

evayyeXiaapevov  /crX.  The  word  itself  reveals  the  character 
of  the  report;  it  is  good  news  that  the  messenger  brings.  “Do 
you  see  the  exuberant  joy  of  Paul  ?  He  does  not  say  cnrayyei- 
XavTo?  (i9)  but  evayyeXiaapLevov.  So  great  a  good  did  he  think 
their  steadfastness  (fiefiaiGxnv)  and  love.”  The  first  element 
in  the  good  news  is  their  excellence  religiously  (7 r£rro)  and 
morally  (ayairri) ;  “in  these  two  words,  he  indicates  tersely  totam 
pietatis  summam”  (Calvin). 
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eiayYeX^eaOai,  “  to  bring  good  news,”  is  a  classic  word  ( cf .  Aristoph. 
Eq.  642/.)  found  in  Lxx.  (2  Reg.^120  parallel  with  dcvayYlXXeiv,  Ps.  39® 
Is.  40 9  52 7  6o®  6 11,  etc.)  and  N.  T.  (chiefly  in  Pauline  and  Lukan  writings; 
cf.  Lk.  i19  220  318,  etc.).  Paul  uses  it  either  absolutely  in  the  technical 
sense  of  preaching  the  gospel  (1  Cor.  i17,  etc.),  or  with  suocyy^Xvov 
(Gal.  i11  1  Cor.  151  2  Cor.  n7),  xfortv  (Gal.  i23),  xXoGtos  Xpiorou,  or 
with  Christ  as  the  object  (Gal.  ilfl;  cf.  Acts  542  836  n20  1718).  On  the 
word,  see  Mill.  141  jf.  and  Hamack,  Verfassung  und  Recht ,  199  jf. — 
dY&xrj  for  Paul  as  for  Christ  fulfils  the  law  on  the  ethical  side  (Rom.  13 10 
Gal.  514).  The  comprehensiveness  of  its  meaning  is  made  clear  in  1  Cor. 
13 1  ff.  where  the  points  emphasised  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those 
in  Gal.  522-23  and  Rom.  12®-21.  Paul  speaks  regularly  of  divine  love  to 
men  (dcY&x-r)  toG  OeoG  II  3®  Rom.  5®,  etc.;  toG  XpccruoG  Rom.  835;  toG 
xveGpiaToq  Rom.  1530),  but  he  rarely  speaks  of  man’s  love  to  God  (1  Cor. 
2°  83  Rom.  828)  or  Christ  (1  Cor.  1622  Eph.  624). 

teal  otl  e^ere  five  Lav  tcrX.  The  second  element  in  the  good 
news  is  personal;  the  Thessalonians  have  been  having  all  along 
(exeTe  Travrore)  a  kindly  remembrance  of  Paul,  “notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  hostile  Jews”  (Mill.).  This  constant  re¬ 
membrance  is  significantly  revealed  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  all  the  time  longing  (ennirodovvTe^^  sc.  n ram-ore)  to  see 
the  missionaries  as  the  missionaries  have  been  (sc.  7 ravrore  en rt- 
TroOovfiev  Ihelv  and  cf.  217  ff-)  to  see  them. 

<kc  naturally  goes  with  eGaYfeXcaapiivou  (cf.  Acts  1332) ;  the  change  of 
construction  is  more  felt  in  English  than  inJGk.  But  others  supply 
etxSvTros  or  Xiyovro?  (Jer.  2o16)  before  otc. — Although  x&vtots  some¬ 
times  precedes  (417  51S-  16)  and  sometimes  follows  the  verb  (ia  216  II  i3-  11 
213),  and  hence  could  be  here  taken  either  with  IxcxoOoGvtss  or  with 
g^eiv  jxvefav,  yet  the  latter  construction  is  to  be  preferred  in  the  light 
of  i2  and  Rom.  i10  (xoteiaOac  pivefav  dt$  taXetxrax;).  In  this  case,  the 
present  I^exe,  because  of  the  adverb  of  duration  (x&vtots),  describes 
an  action  begun  in  the  past  and  still  continuing  at  the  time  of  speaking; 
and  is  to  be  rendered:  “  And  that  you  have  had  always,”  etc.  (cf.  BMT. 
17). — dcYa06s  (51®  II  216-  17)  means  here  as  in  Rom.  57  (Lft.)  “ kindly,” 
“  pleasant.”  It  is  doubtful  whether  IxtxoOstv  (a  characteristic  word 
of  Paul;  cf.  Rom.  i11  Phil.  226)  differs  greatly  from  xoQelv  (a  word  not 
in  Paul;  cf  Sap.  155  f-  with  1519).  On  xaOaxep  (211)  with  comparative 
xa(,  cf.  312  4®  Rom.  4®  2  Cor.  i14. 

7;  Blcl  tovto  7rape/c\rj0r}fiev  tcr\.  The  good  news  dispelled  the 
anxiety  created  by  the  situation  in  Thessalonica  and  gave  him 
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courage  to  face  his  own  difficulties.  “Wherefore,  because  of 
the  good  news  (&a  tovto  resuming  ekBovros  rcr\.)  we  became 
encouraged  (cf.  v. 2  rrapatcaXeaai)  brothers  (217)  in  you  (i(f>  vplv) 
to  face  (eW)  all  our  privation  and  persecution  through  your 
faith.”  The  first  ii tl  denotes  the  basis  of  the  encouragement; 
the  second  imt  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  welcome;  and  the 
&a  the  means  by  which  it  was  conveyed,  “through  this  faith  of 
yours”  (vpSsv  being  emphatic;  contrast  w. 2- 6). 

Grot,  and  Lillie  take  the  first  Ixl  =  “on  your  account”;  the  second 
is  local  with  a  touch  of  purpose  in  it  (cf.  Bl.  43s).  On  xapaxaXefoOai 
iizij  cf.  2  Cor.  i4  77;  Deut.  32s®  Ps.  8913  13414  2  Mac.  7®.  GXfyiq  is  not 
distress  of  mind  but  as  in  i«  “persecution”  (cf.  2  Cor.  1210);  dv&YWQ  is 
here  not  carking  care  (2  Cor.  97)  but  “physical  privation”  (Lft.)  as  in 
2  Cor.  64:  Iv  GX^eacv,  ev  dcv&Yxatq,  iv  arevoxcoptaiq;  see  further  Job 
1524  Zeph.  i15.  exl  x&an  Tf)  (v. 9  2  Cor.  i4  74  Phil,  i3)  is  less  frequent 
in  Paul  than  ev  %&<tq  Tfj  (II  29-  10;  317  1  Cor.  i5,  etc.).  Here  and  v. 9, 
x&afl  may  be  comprehensive,  the  instances  of  privation  and  persecution 
being  regarded  as  a  unit,  or  may  express  heightened  intensity  (Dob.). 

8.  ore  vvv  kt\.  “Through  your  faith,”  I  say,  “for 

now  we  live,  if  you  stand  fast  in  the  Lord.”  Though  at  death’s 
door  constantly  (Rom.  836  1  Cor.  1531  2  Cor.  69  n23),  he  feels  that 
he  has  a  new  lease  of  life  (rede  valemus,  Calv.),  if  their  faith 
stands  unwavering  in  virtue  of  the  indwelling  power  of  Christ 
(Phil.  41),  notwithstanding  their  persecutions  (cf.  II  i4)  and  the 
beguilement  of  the  Jews. 

On  the  late  Gk.  cTirjxeiv,  built  on  eonfjxa,  see  Bl.  17  and  Kennedy, 
Sources ,  158;  and  cf.  Judg.  162®  (B),  3  Reg.  8U  (B;  A  has  cnrijvai), 
Ex.  1413  (A;  B  has  ct^ts),  Rom.  144,  etc.  The  phrase  cnrjxeTE  ev  xupl(p 
recurs  in  Phil.  41;  on  ev,  see  i1.  The  reading  cTrjxeTe  (BAGF)  is  more 
original  than  aTTrjxTqTe  (KD);  on  i&v  with  indie.,  cf.  1  Jn.  51B  Mk.  n28. 
It  is  not  the  form  (BMT.  242,  247)  but  the  fact  of  the  condition  that  sug¬ 
gests  that  Paul  here  speaks  “  with  some  hesitation.  Their  faith  was  not 
complete”  (Lft.  who  notes  GorepYpaTa:  v.  10).  If  this  is  so,  vuv  is  not 
temporal  but  logical:  “this  being  the  case”  (so  Ell.). 

9.  t Lva  yap  ev^aptariav  kt\.  The  faith  of  the  converts  gave 
Paul  and  his  associates  not  only  life  but  joy  (Chrys.),  as  yap, 
parallel  to  ore  and  introducing  a  second  and  unqualified  con¬ 
firmation  of  Bca  rrfi  vpc ov  TricrTecos,  makes  plain.  This  joy, 
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which  is  not  so  much  personal  as  religious,  and  which  therefore 
finds  its  constant  outlet  e/n rpoaOev  rov  deov  fjfjiobv  (Dob.),  is 
so  excessive  that  Paul  is  unable  to  give  God  that  adequate  thanks 
which  is  his  due.  Although  it  is  pointed  out,  over  against  the 
insinuations  of  the  Jews,  that  it  is  none  other  than  the  converts 
for  whom  (7 repl  vp,a>v)  he  renders  thanks  to  God,  none  other 
than  they  who  are  the  basis  of  his  joy  (ezrl  it  day  ttj  xaP?),  and 
none  other  than  they  on  whose  account  {81  cf.  i5)  he 

constantly  expresses  before  the  Christian  God  (0  0eo?  rjfx&v,  cf. 
22)  his  overwhelming  feeling  of  joy,  yet  it  is  likewise  indicated 
that  it  is  God  after  all,  not  himself,  not  even  the  converts,  that 
he  must  try  to  thank  for  their  spiritual  attainment. 

On  the  co-ordinating  f&g  in  interrogative  sentences,  see  Bl.  78s.  s5- 
XaptsTta,  a  favourite  word  of  Paul,  denotes  for  him  not  “ gratitude” 
(Sir.  3711  2  Mac.  227)  but  the  “giving  of  thanks”  (Sap.  1628  where  it  is 
parallel  to  Ivtuyx&vsiv),.  dcvTaxo8c86vat,  common  in  Lxx.  and  used  by 
Paul  either  in  a  good  sense  as  here  and  Ps.  1153  (Grot.)  or  in  a  bad 
sense  (cf.  II  1 6  Rom.  1219  Deut.  3241),  is  probably  stronger  than  dexo- 
8i86vat  (515),  and  “expresses  the  idea  of  full,  complete  return”  (Mill.). 
“What  sufficient  thanks  can  we  repay?”  (Lft.).  Instead  of  0e<£ 
(ABEKL),  XDFG  read  xup(<p,  influenced  doubtless  by  ev  x,upup  (v.  ^sim¬ 
ilarly  n  reads  at  the  end  of  v. 9  tou  xupfou  — For  xepl  6^jl(5v,  B  alone 

has  xepl  f)[Awv,  which  is  “ sinnlos ”  (Weiss). — xepl  after  Suv^eOa  dcvraxo- 
Souvat  is  like  that  with  eti/aptaTecv  (i2  II  i3  213,  etc.),  4x1  indicates  that 
joy,  full  and  intense  (xdcqo;  contrast  4x1  x&ay  Tjj  devdeyxfl  v. 8),  is  the 
basis  of  the  thanksgiving;  cf.  2  Cor.  915.  y  before  xalpojxev  stands  not 
for  4<p’  y  (cf.  2  Cor.  713),  but  either  for  the  cognate  dative  %<xgq:  (Jn.  329 
Is.  6610  B)  or  for  the  cognate  accus.  yJv  (Mt.  210  Is.  39s  KA,  6610  A,  Jonah 
46).  Si’  5p.a<;  (Jn.  329)  is  stronger  than  the  expected  4q/  up.lv  (cf.  xal- 
peiv  4x1  Rom.  1619 1  Cor.  136 1617  2  Cor.  713;  Is.  392  Hab.  318  and  often 
in  Lxx.).  4p.xpoa0ev  goes  with  %alpop,ev. 

10.  vvkto ?  . . .  SeofjLevot.  It  is  in  the  atmosphere  of  intense  joy 
that  he  prays  unceasingly  ( vv/cto 9  /cal  fjpLepas  as  29)  and  exu¬ 
berantly  ( inrepe/cirepuraov  as  513),  not  simply  that  he  might  see 
their  face  (as  217)  but  also  that  he  might  make  up  the  deficien¬ 
cies  of  their  faith  {cf.  v. 8).  Both  his  desire  to  return  which  has 
been  the  point  of  his  defence  since  217  and  his  desire  to  amend 
the  shortcomings  of  their  faith  are  suffused  by  the  spirit  of  joy. 
The  converts  are  thus  tactfully  assured  both  of  the  genuineness 
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of  his  longing  to  see  them  and  of  his  confidence  that  their  imper¬ 
fections  are  not  serious.  In  passing,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  feeling  does  not  prevent  him  from  being  aware 
of  the  existence  of  moral  defects, — an  interesting  side-light  on 
the  ethical  soundness  of  his  religious  feelings.  Seo/ievoc,  loosely 
attached  to  prepares  the  way  not  only  for  the  prayer 

(w.  u’13),  namely,  that  God  and  Christ  may  direct  his  way  to 
them  (v.  n),  and  that  the  Lord  may  increase  their  brotherly 
love  and  love  in  general  (v. 12)  and  strengthen  them  to  remove 
their  defects,  but  also  for  the  exhortations  (41  ff-)  in  which  there 
is  a  detailed  and  at  the  same  time  tactful  treatment  of  the 
vcrrepij /Mara . 

Cixepsxxeptaaou  is  found  in  5 13  (NAP;  BDGF  read  uxepexxeptaaojq, 
a  word  occurring  in  1  Clem.  2011  but  not  in  Lxx.),  Eph.  320  and  Test,  xii, 
Jos.  175,  but  not  in  Lxx.  It  is  stronger  than  xeptccoir^ptos  (217)  and 
Oxepxeptaaajc;  (in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Mk.  737)  and  ex  xepcaaoG  (Dan.  (Th.) 
322;  Mk.  6 51  v.  1.).  See  Ell.  on  Eph.  320  and  cf.  Ambst.  abuntantissime . 
el<;  t6  introduces  the  object  of  8e6pievot  ( BMT .  412).  BecaOoct  (Rom.  i10 
Gal.  412,  etc.),  like  epwTav  (41  512  II  21  Phil.  43),  is  less  frequent  in  Paul 
than  xapaxaXetv. — Ga'cepirpa  is  found  six  times  in  Lxx.,  eight  times  in 
Paul,  and  once  in  Luke  (Lk.  214);  it  indicates  a  lack  and  is  opposed  to 
xeptaaeupia  (2  Cor.  813  f).  It  is  joined  with  dcvaxTajpouv  (1  Cor.  1617 
Phil.  230;  cf.  Test,  xii,  Benj.  nB  1  Clem.  382),  xpoaavaxXirjpoGv  (2  Cor.  912 
119)  and  dcvTavocxX-rjpouv  (Col.  i24)  but  not  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  with 
xocTocpTc^ecv.  This  word  (Gal.  61  Rom.  922,  etc.;  cf.  xpoxaxapT^eiv  2 
Cor.  9s),  common  in  Lxx.,  means  generally  to  render  apTtos,  hence  to 
“adjust”  differences,  “repair”  things  out  of  repair,  “set”  bows,  “pre¬ 
pare”  dishes,  etc.;  and  here  “make  up,”  “make  good”  that  which  is 
lacking  to  complete  faith.  Since,  however,  the  sense  “ das  Fehlende ” 
passes  imperceptibly  into  that  of  “ Fehler ”  (Dob.),  as  indeed  1  Clem.  2 6 
(where  ua'uepiqpt.aTa  is  parallel  to  xapaxTtopuzTa)  and  Hermas  Vis.  Ill,  22 
(where  it  is  parallel  to  apiapTYj^aTcz)  suggest,  we  may  translate  either 
“make  up  the  deficiencies  of  your  faith”  (Lillie)  or  “amend  the  short¬ 
comings  of  your  faith”  (Ruther.). 


III.  PRAYER  (3”-13). 

With  Se,  introducing  a  new  section  in  the  epistolary  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  letter,  Paul  passes  from  the  superscription  (i1)  and 
the  thanksgiving  (i2-^10)  to  the  prayer  (311*13).  Both  the  desire 
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to  see  them  (v.  10)  and  the  desire  to  amend  the  deficiencies  of  their 
faith  (v. 10)  are  resumed  as  he  turns  in  prayer  to  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal,  God  and  Christ;  but  the  emphasis  in  311-13  is 
put  less  on  the  longing  to  see  them  (v.  n),  the  apologetic  inter¬ 
est  underlying  217“310,  than  on  the  shortcomings  of  their  faith 
(vv. 12'13),  the  vareprjpaTa  of  v. 10.  This  change  of  emphasis 
prepares  the  way  for  the  exhortations  (41  ff-);  in  fact,  when  he 
prays  that  Christ  may  make  them  abound  in  brotherly  love  as 
well  as  in  love  (v.12)  and  may  strengthen  them  inwardly  so  that 
they  may  become  blameless  in  saintliness  when  they  appear  be¬ 
fore  God  at  the  last  day  when  Jesus  comes  attended  by  his 
glorious  retinue  of  angels  (v.  13),  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
has  more  or  less  distinctly  in  mind  the  matter  of  ^iXaSeX^ta 
(49-12)  and  aytaafjLo ?  (4s'8),  to  which,  with  \oltt6v  (41),  he  forth¬ 
with  addresses  himself. 

nNow  may  our  God  and  Father  and  our  Lord  Jesus  himself 
direct  our  way  to  you .  uAnd  as  for  you ,  may  the  Lord  make  you 
to  increase  and  abound  in  love  toward  one  another  and  toward  all 
men ,  just  as  we  too  toward  you ,  lzin  order  that  he  may  strengthen 
your  hearts  (so  that  they  may  be)  blameless  in  holiness  in  the  presence 
of  our  God  and  Father  when  our  Lord  Jesus  comes  with  all  his  angels . 

11.  auTo?  Se  0  0eo?  a :t\.  Since  Se  introduces  a  new  epistolary 
division,  and  is  not  of  itself  adversative,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
seek  a  contrast  with  the  immediately  preceding  (v. 10)  or  with 
the  remoter  words:  “and  Satan  hindered  us”  (218).  Indeed  the 
prayer  “to  see  your  face”  (v.  10)  is  not  contrasted  with  but  is 
resumed  by  the  prayer  that  God  and  Christ  “may  open  up  and 
direct  our  way  to  you  de  medio  eorum  qui  moram  fecerunt  verbo 
nostro ”  (Ephr.).  While  it  is  striking  that  in  Paul’s  expressions 
of  religious  feeling,  in  superscriptions,  thanksgivings,  prayers, 
etc.,  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  stands  next  to  the  name 
of  the  Father  (see  on  0e<S  irarpC^  i1),  usually  after  but  sometimes 
before  (II  216  Gal.  i1),  it  is  even  more  striking  that  both  names 
should  be  unitedly  governed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular  (avros  . . . 
fcarevdvvcu ;  cf.  II  216  f  ).  The  estimate  of  the  lordship  of  Christ, 
explicit  in  Colossians,  is  latent  not  only  in  1  Cor.  86  but  here,  a 
consideration  that  forbids  (cf.  Dob.)  the  taking  of  the  ungram- 
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matical  step  of  denying  that  avjos  here  includes  both  God  and 
Christ  as  the  objects  of  prayer. 

Lillie,  however,  finds  in  3e  the  idea  both  of  transition  and  of  slight  op¬ 
position:  “After  all  our  own  ineffectual  attempts  and  ceaseless  longings, 
may  he  himself,  the  hearer  of  our  prayers  (v. 10),  direct  our  way  unto 
you,  and  then  will  all  Satan's  hindrances  be  vain.  (So  Pelt,  Schott, 
Liin.)."  Characteristic  of  the  prayers  of  I  and  II  is  the  atabq  Ss  (0e6<; 
523  II  216;  xflpioq  418  II  216  316;  cf.  2  Cor.  819  n)  instead  of  the  simple  6 
(0e6<;  Rom.  1513).  These  phrases  (cf.  also  afobq  b  ut6<;  1  Cor.  1528; 
atab  -cb  xveup.a  Rom.  816-  26;  atabq  b  SaTavas  2  Cor.  n14)  are,  except 
Rev.  213  (auxb<;  6  0s6<;),  found  in  N.  T.  only  in  Paul.  The  aMq  is  either 
reflexive  or  an  emphatic  “he"  (cf.  Moult.  I,  91).  On  b  *(5pio<;  fjpiwv 
'IijaoOq  (D  omits  Tiqgous;  GFKL  add  Xpcorbc;),  see  on  219.  xaireuOuvetv, 
rare  in  the  N.  T.  (II  3®  Lk.  i79)  but  common  in  Lxx.,  means  “make 
straight,"  “make  straight  for”  (cf.  1  Reg.  612),  and  “guide,"  “direct," 
“prosper."  jwrueu06vetv  bS6v  (or  btoc^pLara)  is  likewise  frequent  in  Lxx. 
(Ps.  5®  Judith  128,  etc.).  On  the  -jupbq,  cf.  1  Ch.  2918  2  Ch.  2033  Sir.  49s. 
In  Paul,  apart  from  pif)  yIvoitq  (fourteen  times),  the  optative  of  wish¬ 
ing  with  the  third  person  is  found  only  in  our  letters  (w.  n-12  5  23  II  217 
35*  16),  Rom.  1513  (followed  by  efc  t6  with  infin.),  and  155  (followed  by 
Vva);  see  further  Phile.  20  and  BMT.  176. 

12.  v/za?  8e  6  tcvpios  kt\.  The  Se  introduces  a  new  point 
and  is  here  adversative,  as  the  emphatic  position  of  v/za?  makes 
clear:  “ and  as  for  you.”  “ Such  is  our  prayer  for  ourselves;  but 
you,  whether  we  come  or  not  (Beng.:  sive  nos  veniemus ,  sive 
7ninus)}  etc.”  (Lillie).  This  second  petition,  directed  to  the  Lord 
alone  (that  is,  not  Oeos  (A)  but  Christ,  as  DGF,  which  add 
T^croO?,  interpret, — Christ  who  is  the  indwelling  power  unto 
love),  has  in  view  the  vo-repfjfiaTa  (v. 10).  The  love  in  which 
Christ  will  make  them  to  increase  and  abound  is  defined  both  as 
< pL\aSe\(f)Lay  a  love  which  though  present  (49'10)  needs  to  abound 
the  more  (4I0‘12),  and  as  a^airri,  love  to  all  men  everywhere  (515 
Gal.  610).  As  an  example  of  love,  he  points  to  himself  (i6  II  39; 
cf.  Calv.):  “As  also  (/caOdirep  /cat,  v. 6)  we  increase  and  abound 
(sc.  the  intransitive  7r\€Ovdifofiev  /cal  Trepiaaevofiev  rfj  dyd7rrj 
and  cf.  2  Cor.  9s)  toward  you.”  They  are  to  love  one  another 
as  he  loves  them. 

TcXeov&^eiv,  common  in  Lxx.,  is  found  in  N.  T.  but  once  (2  Pet.  i8) 
outside  cf  Paul  (cf.  II  i3);  it  means  “increase,"  “multiply,"  “abound." 
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The  transitive  sense  here  is  not  infrequent  in  the  Lxx.  (e.  g.  Num.  26s4 
2  Ch.  31 5  Ps.  4919  7021  Sir.  203  (A)  321  Jer.  3719).  xeptaaeuetv,  frequent 
in  N.  T.  and  seven  times  in  Lxx.,  is  virtually  synonymous  with  xXeovd^ecv. 
The  transitive  occurs  also  in  2  Cor.  g8;  cf.  2  Cor.  415  Eph.  i8.  “Do  you 
see  the  unchecked  madness  of  love  which  is  indicated  by  the  words  ? 
He  says  xXeovdaat  and  xeptaaeGsat  instead  of  aft&rjaac”  (Chrys.;  cf. 
II 13).  dq  here,  as  in  II  i3,  may  be  taken  closely  with  dy&TCQ ,  the  article 
being  tacitly  repeated  and  the  verbs  construed  with  the  dative  as  in 
2  Cor.  39  Sir.  1112;  or  sis  may  be  joined  with  the  verbs  (cf.  xXeov<5£ecv 
sis  Phil.  417;  xsptaasGstv  sis  Rom.  37  515  2  Cor.  i6,  etc.),  the  dative 
designating  the  sphere  in  which  they  are  to  increase  and  abound  (cf. 
xsptaasGstv  Iv  Rom.  1513 1  Cor.  1568,  etc.). 

13.  ek  to  <TT7]pi'j;ai  kt\.  The  purpose  of  the  prayer  (ek  to; 
cf.  Rom.  1513)  for  love  is  that  Christ  (tov  tcvpiov  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  (TTrjpL^cu)  may  strengthen  not  their  faith  (v. 2)  but  their 
hearts,  their  inward  purposes  and  desires,  with  the  result  that 
these  hearts  may  be  blameless  (cf.  210)  in  the  realm  of  holiness. 
The  point  appears  to  be  that  without  the  strong  foundation  of 
love  the  will  might  exploit  itself  in  conduct  not  becoming  to 
the  £7409,  that  is,  specifically,  as  4s-8  suggests,  in  impurity. 
ayicocrvvr)  denotes  not  the  quality  (ayioTTjs),  or  the  process 
(ayiacrp6^)y  but  the  state  of  being  ayios,  that  is,  separate  from 
the  world  and  consecrated  to  God  both  in  body  and  in  soul  (523). 

Some  comm.  (e.  g.  Flatt,  Pelt,  Find.  Dob.),  influenced  doubtless  by 
v.  2,  where,  however,  the  crnqpf&xt  is  specifically  stated  to  be  ux£p  tyj<; 
xtaTSGx;  &JJ.WV,  are  inclined  to  think  of  the  strengthening  of  faith  to  meet 
trials,  a  strengthening  resulting  in  holiness.  cnjpUetv  xapBiav  (II  217 
Ps.  hi8  Sir.  637  2 2 16  Jas.  58)  differs  from  cTrjpC^stv  6pid<;  (v.  2)  only  in 
the  expressed  emphasis  upon  the  inner  life;  cf.  xapaxaXecv  with  6p.a<; 
(v.  2)  and  with  xapSfas  (II  217).  There  is  no  indication  here  of  fear  as 
the  opposite  of  onQpi^etv  xapSiav  (Sir.  2 2 16  Ps.  m8)  or  of  the  thought 
of  perfect  love  casting  out  fear  (1  Jn.  417  ff*)*  dyi^xrouc;  agrees  with 
xapBfas;  to  be  supplied  is  either  costs  auT&s  elvat  or  si?  zb  efvac  auT&s; 
cf.  oXotsXscs  (s23),  dcvsyxXTjTous  (1  Cor.  i8)  or  ctipipiopfpov  (Ph.  321).  The 
reading  dpiipixTox;  (BL.  et  al.;  cf.  210  523)  is  due  either  to  the  verb  or  to  a 
difference  of  spelling  (Zim.).  is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.  (2  Cor.  i12 

Heb.  1210  2  Mac.  152);  aytcoauviq  is  more  frequent  (Rom.  i4  2  Cor.  71 
2  Mac.  312  Ps.  29s  956  9612  144 5);  and  dytaap.6<;  (43-  4-  7  II  213)  is  still 
more  frequent  (about  ten  times  in  Lxx.  and  ten  times  in  N.  T.;  cf.  Rom. 
619-,  etc.).  BDEGF  read  aytoauv^;  n  and  the  corrected  B  ayiuGuvn, 
“the  usual  change  of  0  and  <o”  (Weiss);  but  A  has  Sixacoauvn.  On 
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the  idea  of  holiness,  see  SH.  on  Rom.  i7  and  Skinner  and  Stevens  in 
HDB.  II,  respectively,  394  jj.  and  399  jf. 

eprrpoaOev  kt\.  Only  those  whose  love  inspires  purposes  that 
are  blameless  in  the  sphere  of  holiness  will  find  the  day  of  the 
Lord  a  day  not  of  wrath  (i10  216)  but  of  salvation  (59).  In  the 
light  of  v.  9,  the  reference  might  seem  to  be  ( cf ,  Chrys.)  to  a  holi¬ 
ness  not  in  the  sight  of  men  but  “before  our  God  and  Father” 
(see  on  i3);  but  in  view  of  the  next  prepositional  phrase,  “in 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  (cf,  219),  it  is  evident  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  is  in  mind  when  all  must  come  before  the  firjpa  of 
Christ  (2  Cor.  510)  or  God  (Rom.  1410)  or  both,  when  the  same 
Father  who  demands  holy  love  will  test  the  hearts  to  see  if  they 
are  free  from  blame  in  the  realm  of  holiness. 

per  a  rravrcov  rcov  ay  (cop  avrov .  “With  all  his  holy  ones.” 
Whether  ayioi,  refers  to  angels  or  to  saints  is  uncertain.  (1)  In 
favour  of  “angels  ”  is  the  immediate  connection  with  rrapovaia , 
the  time  when  Christ  comes  down  from  heaven  at  the  voice  of  an 
archangel  (416),  per  dyy  eXcop  Svpdpecos  avrov  (II  i7).  The  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  accompanying  retinue  of  angels  is  similar  to  that  in 
Mk.  838  Mt.  2531  and  Jude  14  =  Enoch  (Gk.)  i9.  The  avrov,  as 
Mt.  1627  2431  suggest,  refers  to  Christ.  Paul  may  have  had  in 
mind  Zech.  145:  rj^ei  6  /cvpios  pov  /cal  rravres  oi  ayioi  per  avrov . 
(2)  In  favour  of  “saints”  is  the  usage  of  the  N.  T.  where,  apart 
from  this  passage,  ayioi  =  “saints”;  the  fact  that  rravres  oi 
ayioi  is  a  common  turn  in  Paul  (cf,  oi  ayioi  avrov  Col.  i26); 
and  possibly  the  fact  that  Did.  167  interprets  Zech.  145  of  the 
saints.  In  this  case,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  the 
surviving  saints  coming  with  the  Lord  at  his  Parousia,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  difficulty,  due  to  rravres,  of  contrasting  the  de¬ 
parted  and  the  living  saints,  it  is  necessary  to  place  the  scene 
implied  by  pera  rravrcop  /crX.  not  immediately  at  the  Parousia , 
as  the  present  context  seems  to  suggest,  but  later,  namely,  at 
the  judgment,  when  Christ  comes  with  all  his  consecrated  ones, 
now  glorified,  eprrpocrOeo  rov  f3fj paros. 

(1)  In  favour  of  “angels”  are  Grot.  Hammond,  De  W.  Liin.  Ed¬ 
ward  Robinson  (Lex.  1850),  Schmiedel,  Dob.  MofF.  Dibelius,  and  others; 
cf,  Ascen.  Isa.  414  (with  Charles’s  note)  and  Ps.  Sol.  1749  (with  note  of 
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Ryle  and  James).  (2)  In  favour  of  “  saints”  are,  in  addition  to  those 
who  unnaturally  construe  jjlsto:  tcov  x,t X.  closely  with  aTTjpi£at  (Estius, 
Flatt,  Hofmann,  Wohl.  et  al.),  Calv.  Find.  Briggs  {Messiah  of  the 
Apostles ,  85),  Vincent,  and  others.  (3)  Still  others  ( e .  g.  Bengel,  Ell. 
Lillie,  Lft.  Mill.)  include  both  angels  and  glorified  men. — It  is  uncer¬ 
tain  whether  apt/qv  (SAD)  is  original  (Zim.)  or  a  liturgical  addition  ( cf . 
Weiss,  104).  WH.  retain  it  in  Paul  only  Rom.  1533 1627  Gal.  618;  Rom.  125 
95  113®  Gal.  i5  Eph.  321  Phil.  420.  In  the  N.  T.,  apart  from  the  unique 
usage  in  the  words  of  Jesus  (where  a  single  amen  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
and  a  double  amen  in  John  begins  the  utterance),  dpnqv  as  in  the  O.  T. 
is  used  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  In  the  Lxx.,  however,  d^v  is  rare  ( e .  g. 
1  Ch.  163®  1  Esd.  947  Neh.  513  8®  Tob.  88  1416  3  Mac.  723  4  Mac.  1824); 
Y^votxo  and  dX-qOuq  also  translate  ?dn  {cf.  the  various  renderings  of 
Luke,  dXiqOwg,  l%*  dXiqOefac;,  tcXy)v,  vaf,  etc.).  On  the  meaning  of  amen , 
see  Massie  in  HDB.  I,  80/.  and  H.  W.  Hogg  in  EB.  136/. 


IV.  EXHORTATIONS  (4x-522). 

Formally  speaking,  Paul  passes  from  the  superscription  (i1), 
thanksgiving  (i2— 310),  and  prayer  (311-13)  to  the  exhortations 
(41— 522) ;  materially  speaking,  he  passes  from  the  defence  of  his 
visit  (i2— 216)  and  of  his  failure  to  return  (217~313)  to  a  tactful  {cf. 
41-  10  511)  treatment  of  the  shortcomings  of  the  faith  of  the 
readers  (310;  cf.  3s-  12“13).  These  exhortations  are  not  haphazard, 
but  are  designed  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  community 
made  known  to  Paul  by  Timothy  and  by  a  letter  which  Timothy 
brought.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  from  49*  13  51  (7 repl  Se;  cf. 
1  Cor.  71- 25  81  121,  etc.)  that  the  Thessalonians  had  written  spe¬ 
cifically  for  advice  concerning  love  of  the  brethren,  the  dead  in 
Christ,  and  the  times  and  seasons.  Three  classes  of  persons  are 
chiefly  in  mind  in  41— s22:  (1)  The  weak  (4s-8;  cf.  oi  aaGevels 
514);  (2)  the  idlers  {oi  araKroi  514)  who  have  been  the  main  in¬ 
struments  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood  (49-12 
512-13;  cf.  519-22);  and  (3)  the  faint-hearted  (040X470^^04  514) 
who  were  anxious  both  about  their  dead  (413-18)  and  about  their 
own  salvation  (51-11).  The  only  distinctly  new  point,  not  touched 
upon  in  the  previous  oral  teaching  of  Paul,  is  the  discussion  of 
“the  dead  in  Christ”  (413-18). 

.  For  convenience,  we  may  subdivide  the  Exhortations  as  follows: 

(1)  Introduction  (41-2);  (2)  True  Consecration  (43*8);  (3)  Brotherly 
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Love  (49*1011);  (4)  Idleness  (410b-12);  (5)  The  Dead  in  Christ  (413*18); 
(6)  Times  and  Seasons  (51-11);  (7)  Spiritual  Labourers  (512’13);  (8)  The 
Idlers,  The  Faint-hearted,  and  The  Weak  (514a  c);  (9)  Love  (514d-15); 
(10)  Joy,  Prayer,  and  Thanksgiving  (51618);  and  (n)  Spiritual  Gifts 
(51922)- 


(1)  Introduction  to  the  Exhortations  (41-2). 

In  his  introductory  words,  Paul  appeals,  in  justification  of  his 
exhortations,  not  to  his  own  authority  but  to  the  authority  which 
both  he  and  his  readers  recognise  as  valid,  the  indwelling  Christ 
(iv  fcvpi(p}  Bia  fevpi'ov).  He  insists  that  he  is  asking  of  them 
nothing  new,  and  that  what  he  urges  conforms  to  the  instructions 
which  they  have  already  received  and  which  they  know.  F inally , 
in  emphasising  that  they  are  living  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God, 
he  can  only  ask  and  urge  them  to  abound  the  more.  These  open¬ 
ing  verses  are  general;  the  meaning  of  to  7 rco?  Sd  and  tlvcl? 
7rapayj€\i'a<;  becomes  specific  in  43  ff*. 

lF inally  brothers  we  ask  you  and  urge  in  the  Lord  Jesus  that ,  as 
you  have  received  from  us  instructions  as  to  how  you  ought  to  walk 
and  please  God ,  as  in  fact  you  are  walking ,  that  you  abound  the 
more .  2For  you  know  what  instructions  we  gave  you ,  prompted  by 
the  Lord  Jesus. 

1.  \ol7t6vj  aSe\(pOL ’  With  Xot7roV,  “finally,”  a  particle  of 
transition  often  found  toward  the  end  of  a  letter  (Grot.:  locutio 
est  proper  antis  ad  finem),  and  with  an  affectionate  aSeXcpOL  (cf. 
2  Cor.  1311:  Xonrov,  ahekfpol),  Paul  turns  from  the  epistolary 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  the  epistolary  exhortation,  from  the 
more  personal  considerations  to  what  remains  to  be  said  (Ambst. 
quod  superest)  about  the  deficiencies  of  the  converts. 

The  reading  is  uncertain.  The  prefixed  t6  may  be  disregarded  (Zim.); 
but  as  P  in  2  Cor.  1311  so  most  uncials  here  (KADEGFKL;  WH.mg. 
Tisch.  Zim.  Weiss,  Dob.)  read  Xocxbv  o3v.  Weiss  (121)  thinks  that 
the  omission  of  ouv  in  B  and  in  many  minuscules  and  versions  is  due  to 
a  scribal  error.  Elsewhere,  however,  Paul  uses  both  Xocx6v  (1  Cor.  i16 
42  2  Cor.  1311)  and  TbXoMcdv  (i  Cor.  729;  plus  d&eXpot,  II  31,  Phil.  48;  or 
plus  aSeX^of  plow,  Phil.  31).  Epictetus  prefers  Xocx6v  to  xb  Xoix6v  (cf. 
Bultman,  Der  Stil  der  Paulinischen  Predigt,  1910,  101).  If  o(3v  is  read, 
the  reference  may  still  be  in  general  to  what  has  preceded  (Lft. ;  cf.  Dob. 
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who  notes  the  ouv  in  Rom.  121  Eph.  41,  etc.)  and  not  specifically  to  313, 
as  many  prefer  (Ell.;  cf.  Lillie  who  remarks:  “as  working  together  with 
God  to  the  same  end”).  For  Xocxbv  o5v  in  papyri,  see  Mill,  ad  loc. 
On  the  interpretation  of  vv.  1_12,  see  also  Bahnsen,  ZWT.  1904, 332-358. 

ipcoTcofiev  vpas  kt A.  “In  the  Lord  Jesus  we  ask  and  urge 
you.”  On  the  analogy  of  TrapayyeXkopLev  /cal  7 rapa/caXodpcev 
iv  /cvpicp  ’I.  X.  (II  312;  cf.  Rom.  1414  Eph.  417),  both  verbs  are  to 
be  construed  with  iv  rcvpicp  "Itjctov.  In  fact,  ipcorav  and  irapa/ca- 
Xelv  are  virtually  synonymous  (CEcumenius,  apud  Lillie:  tclvtov 
icrriv  /cal  laohvvapLei ),  as  the  usage  in  papyri  shows  {cf.  also  Phil. 
42f*  Lk.  73f-  Acts  1639).  The  position  of  vpas,  after  the  first,  not 
after  the  second  verb,  suggests  not  that  the  converts  are  in  the 
Lord,  which  on  other  grounds  is  true,  but  that  the  apostles  are 
in  the  Lord,  the  point  being  that  the  exhortation  is  based  not  on 
personal  authority  but  on  the  authority  of  the  indwelling  Christ, 
which  is  recognised  as  valid  by  both  readers  and  writers. 

On  the  phrase,  cf.  P.  Oxy.  744  (Witk.  97):  Ipomo  as  xal  xapaxaXw  ce; 
and  P.  Oxy.  294  (Mill.  Greek  Papyri ,  36) :  IpwTw  SI  as  xal  xapaxaXw. 
Like  SecaOac,  xapaxaXecv  is  used  of  prayer  to  Christ  (2  Cor.  128);  cf. 
P.  Leid.  K  (Witk.  89):  xapaxa X<5  Se  xal  atabs  toCk;  Oeou<;.  Ipavrav  like 
our  “ask”  and  the  Hebrew  Snp  is  used  in  later  Gk.  for  both  “ask  a  ques¬ 
tion,”  “  inlerrogare,”  and  “ask  a  favour,”  “ rogare ”  (cf.  2  Esd.  510Ps.  1363). 
The  construction  iptorav  Yva,  only  here  in  Paul  but  quite  common  else¬ 
where  (cf.  Mk.  72«  Lk.  736;  P.  Oxy.  744 13  f-),  is  analogous  to  xapaxaXetv  Yva 
(II  312 1  Cor.  i10 1612  2  Cor.  9s  128).  On  the  ev  in  Iv  (frsA  insert  Ty)  xup(w 
TTjaoO,  cf.  Rom.  1414  Phil.  219  Eph.  i15,  and  see  on  i1. 

tva  .  .  .  I'm,  With  iva,  Paul  starts  to  introduce  the  object  of 
the  verbs  of  exhorting  {BMT.  201);  but  before  he  gets  to  the 
goal  he  reminds  the  readers  tactfully  (1)  that  what  he  has  to 
say  is  conformable  to  what  they  had  received  from  him  when  he 
was  with  them;  and  (2)  that  they  are  in  fact  walking  according 
to  instructions  received.  When  then  he  comes  to  the  object  of 
the  verbs  and  repeats  the  Tva,  he  can  only  ask  and  urge  them  to 
abound  the  more. 

Precisely  what  Paul  intended  to  say  when  he  began  with  the  first 
Yva,  whether  xeptxaT^Ts  xal  dpiaxYjxe  Oew,  we  do  not  know.  Dob.  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  Clementine  Vulgate  and  Pelagius  (but  Souter  thinks 
not)  read  sic  et  ambidetis  =  outgx;  %a\  xeptxairijTs,  and  take  the  second 
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Yva  in  subordination  to  the  first;  a  reading  due  to  a  corruption,  within 
the  Latin  versions,  of  ambulatis.  To  avoid  the  pleonasm  (Zim.),  HAKL, 
et  al.,  omit  the  first  iva;  KL,  et  al.,  further  soften  by  omitting  xa0<b<; 
y.al  xeptxaxeixe. 

KaOios  7rape\d/3eTe  kt\.  The  first  fcaOoos  clause  reminds  them 
tactfully  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  not  new  but  strictly  conform¬ 
able  (/ caOcos )  to  the  traditions  and  instructions  which  they  had 
received  (irapeXa^eTe]  cf.  Gal.  i9 1  Cor.  is1;  II 3 6 Phil.  49  Col.  26), 
those,  namely,  as  v. 2  notes  explicitly,  that  he  had  previously  com¬ 
manded  $ta  tov  fcvpcov .  The  teachings  are  here  referred  to  gen¬ 
erally  and  in  the  form  of  an  indirect  question :  “  As  to  how  (to  7tg5?) 
you  ought  to  walk  and  so  (/cac)  please  God”  (cf.  Col.  i10).  The 
Kal  is  consecutive  and  “marks  the  apea/eeiv  as  the  result  of 
the  irepLiraTelv”  (Ell.;  cf.  Bl.  77s). 

Paul  as  a  Pharisee  (Gal.  i14)  and  as  a  Christian  has  his  xapaS6cet<; 
(II  21B  38 1  Cor.  112)  or  x6xo<;  StSaxiK  (Rom.  617;  cf.  1617 1  Cor.  417  Col.  27 
Eph.  421).  Although  he  attributes  his  gospel  to  the  immediate  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  indwelling  Christ  or  Spirit,  yet  the  contents  of  the  gospel  are 
mediated  by  the  Old  Testament  (e.  g.  Rom.  321 13 9),  late  Judaism,  words 
of  Jesus  (4115),  and  by  the  teaching  of  the  primitive  church  (1  Cor.  n23 
153).  On  xw?,  see  i9;  on  x6  introducing  indirect  questions,  cf.  Rom.  82# 
and  Bl.  47®;  on  xb  x&s,  Acts  421;  on  xwq  bel,  II 37  Col.  4®. 

fca6a)$  Kal  7T€pc7raT€lTe.  This  second  tactful  reminder,  in¬ 
troduced  by  KaOcbs  Kal  (cf.  34),  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with 
v. 10  511  II  34,  and  indicates  of  itself  that  the  actual  exhortation 
can  only  be  for  more  such  conduct.  Hence  the  object  of  ipwrcofiev 
Kal  7rapaKa\ovpL€v  is,  as  expected:  iva  TreptaaevrjTe  piaWov , 
“that  you  abound  even  more  in  walking  according  to  the  in¬ 
structions  received.” 

On  dp£axeiv,  see  24  and  Deiss.  NBS.  51;  on  xeptaaeGetv  piaXXov,  see 
v.  10  and  cf.  2  Cor.  3 9  Phil.  i9.  Paul  uses  regularly  the  present  subj.  of 
xeptaaeOetv  (1  Cor.  1412  2  Cor.  8 7  9s  Phil,  i26);  but  B,  et  al .,  here  and  BD, 
et  al.y  in  Phil,  i9  read  the  aorist  subj.  as  in  2  Cor.  416. 

2.  oiSare  yap  kt\ .  “For  you  know  what  instructions  we 
gave  you.”  yap  strengthens  and  confirms  the  point  already 
made  in  the  first  clause  with  Kadd) 9  (v. x).  This  explicit  appeal  to 
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the  knowledge  of  the  readers  shows  how  concerned  Paul  is  in 
insisting  that  he  is  making  no  new  requests. 

“The  emphasis,  as  Ltinemann  observes,  rests  on  tl'vgcs,  and  prepares 
the  readers  for  the  following  touto,  v.  3”  (Ell.).  Not  until  we  come  to 
dcx^/ecjOai  do  we  learn  the  content  of  xg><;  Set  (v.  l)  and  xlvocg  (v.  2). 
— For  Y&p,  cursive  33  reads  hi  ( cf .  Gal.  413).  otSaTe  y&P  reminds  us  of 
the  apologetic  appeals  in  i8  21- 2-  8-  11  3*-  4;  here  also  the  reference  is 
apologetic,  but  in  a  different  sense;  Paul  would  have  his  converts  feel 
that  he  is  not  issuing  new  and  arbitrary  orders,  but  orders  already  given 
and  prompted  by  the  indwelling  Christ  (St&  toO  xuptou).  xapafyeXfoc 
is  a  military  word  occurring  rarely  in  Gk.  Bib.  (literally  in  Acts  528  1624; 
of  ethical  orders,  1  Tim.  i8-  18  1  Clem.  42s).  SiS6voci  xapay.  is  a  late 
Gk.  periphrasis  for  xapaYY^XXecv  (a  common  word  in  Gk.  Bib.;  cf. 
v. 11 II  34  ff  )  similar  to  StS6vat  evToX^v  for  ^vTlXXeaOat  (cf.9  in  Jn.  I431, 
BL  with  KAD). 

Bid  tov  tcvpiov  ’I rjcrov.  “  Prompted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  ”  (Lft.) ; 
loguente  in  nobis  Spiritu  Christi  (Vatablus,  apud  Poole).  The 
Bid  designates  the  Lord  “as  the  causa  medians  through  which 
the  irapayyeXiai  were  declared;  they  were  not  the  Apostle’s 
own  commands,  but  Christ’s  ( ovtc  ip,a  y apy  cprjcn'v,  a  fjrapr}yyei\aJ 
a\\*  i/ceivov  t avra9  Theophylact),  by  whose  influence  he  was 
moved  to  deliver  them”  (Ell.).  tcvpiov  is  grammatically 
different  from  but  essentially  identical  with  ev  tcvpicp)  the  former 
is  dynamic  both  in  form  and  in  meaning;  the  latter  is  static  in 
form  but  dynamic  in  force  (see  on  i1).  Christians  are  “in” 
Christ  or  the  Spirit  because  Christ  or  the  Spirit  is  in  them  as  a 
permanent  energising  activity.  Since  the  divine  is  in  them,  it 
is  “through”  (Bid)  the  divine  as  a  mediating  cause  that  they  are 
empowered  to  do  all  things  (Phil.  413).  The  presence  of  both  ev 
Kvpico  (v. x)  and  Bid  Kvpiov  is  here  designed  not  to  emphasise 
the  apostolic  authority  of  the  writers  but  to  point  the  readers  to 
the  divine  source  of  authority  which  both  readers  and  writers 
recognise  as  legitimate,  the  indwelling  Christ.  To  be  sure,  Paul 
recognises  his  apostolic  authority  (26  II  39);  no  doubt  it  had  of 
itself  immense  weight  with  the  Thessalonians;  but  here  he  in¬ 
sists  that  just  as  when  he  was  with  them  ( 2 7)  so  now  as  he  writes 
he  is  but  one  of  them,  relying  as  they  do  on  Christ  in  them  as  the 
common  source  of  divine  authority. 
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Schettler,  Die  paulinische  For  met,  “Durch  Chrislus ,”  1907,  gives  an 
exhaustive  study  of  Bid  with  XpioroG  and  its  synonyms,  0eou  and  xveu- 
p,aTos.  While  pressing  his  point  somewhat  rigorously,  he  succeeds  in 
showing  that  Bid  indicates  causal  agency,  and  that  the  phrase  “  through 
Christ”  denotes  the  activity  of  the  spiritual  Christ  as  agent  in  crea¬ 
tion  and  salvation,  and  as  an  influence  either  in  general  or  specifically 
in  the  life  of  prayer  and  the  official  legitimation  of  Paul  ( cf .  AJT.  1907, 
690/.).  For  this  Bid:,  cf.  414  5 9 II  22.  A  few  minuscules  (69.  441-2.  462) 
read  here  ev  xupfcp  ’I.  (cf.  II  312  where  for  ev  x.  'I.  X.,  CDCKL,  et  al.9 
read  Bid:  x.  'I.  X.) ;  on  this  interchange  of  ev  and  Bid:,  see  further  Rom. 
59  {‘  2  Cor.  i20  518  f-  Col.  i16-  19  f-.  On  ev  6v6p.oiTi  (II  3®  Col  317)  and  Btcb 
‘rou  6v6p.«TO?  (1  Cor.  i10),  see  below  on  II  3®. 


(2)  True  Consecration  (4s'8). 

The  divine  exhortation  (ev  tcvpicp ,  v. x)  and  the  divine  com¬ 
mand  (Sia  KuptoVy  v.  2)  now  becomes  the  divine  will  (OeXrjpa  rov 
0eov,  v. 3).  The  meaning  of  to  7 rw?  (v.  *)  and  rivas  (v.  2)  which 
are  resumed  by  toOto  (v.  3)  is  first  stated  generally  as  “your 
consecration,”  that  is,  “that  you  be  consecrated.’*  This  gen¬ 
eral  statement  is  then  rendered  specific  by  two  pairs  of  infinitives 
in  apposition  to  0  dyiao-pLos  vpicov,  namely,  airex^Oai  and  elhevcu, 
KTacrOcu  and  virepfiatveiv.  The  principle  is  that  true  consecra¬ 
tion  being  moral  as  well  as  religious  demands  sexual  purity. 
Along  with  the  principle,  a  practical  remedy  is  suggested:  The 
prevention  of  fornication  by  having  respect  for  one’s  wife;  and  the 
prevention  of  adultery  by  marrying  not  in  lust  but  in  the  spirit 
of  holiness  and  honour.  As  a  sanction  for  obedience,  Paul  adds 
(w. 6b-8)  that  Christ  punishes  impurity;  that  God  calls  Christians 
not  for  impurity  but  for  holiness;  and  that  the  Spirit,  the  gift 
of  God  unto  consecration,  is  a  permanent  divine  power  resident 
in  the  individual  Christian  ($23)  so  that  disobedience  is  directed 
not  against  the  human  but  against  the  divine. 

The  appeal  to  the  Spirit  as  the  highest  sanction^ in  every  problem  of 
the  moral  life  is  characteristic  of  Paul;  cf.  1  Cor.  619  and  McGiffert, 
Apostolic  Age ,  263  jf.  The  reason  for  presenting  the  Christian  view  of 
consecration  involving  a  Christian  view  of  marriage  is  to  be  found  not 
simply  in  the  fact  that  the  converts  had  as  pagans  looked  upon  sexual 
immorality  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  such  im- 
10 
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morality  had  been  sanctioned  by  their  own  religious  rites  (see  on  dbta- 
0apafa,  23).  The  temptation  was  thus  particularly  severe  and  some  of 
the  converts  may  have  been  on  the  point  of  yielding.  The  group  as  a 
whole,  however,  was  pure,  as  i3  3°  and  xaGox;  xat  xepixaTetTe  (v. 2) 
make  plain. 

2God’s  will  is  this,  that  you  he  consecrated,  that  is,  that  you  ab¬ 
stain  from  fornication,  Hhat  each  of  you  respect  his  own  wife;  that 
each  of  you  get  his  own  wife  in  the  spirit  of  consecration  and  honour 
bnot  in  the  passion  of  lust,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Gentiles  who  know 
not  God,  Ho  prevent  any  one  of  you  from  disregarding  or  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  brother  in  the  matter .  For  the  Lord  is  an  avenger  for 
all  these  matters,  as  indeed  we  have  predicted  and  solemnly  affirmed; 
for  God  has  not  called  us  Christians  for  impurity  but  to  be  conse¬ 
crated;  8 consequently  the  rejecter  rejects  not  man  but  God  who  puts 
his  Spirit,  the  consecrating  Spirit,  into  you . 

3.  rovro  yap  /ctX.  “Well,  to  be  explicit,  God’s  will  is  this.” 
With  the  explanatory  ydp)  to  7 rco?  and  t iW  (v. 2)  are  resumed  by 
toOto,  a  predicate  probably,  placed  for  emphasis  before  the  sub¬ 
ject  OeXjjfia  rov  0eov-}  and  are  further  explained  in  o  dycao-p,bs 
vpcov.  By  saying  “  God’s  will,”  Paul  lays  stress  once  more  on 
the  divine  sanction  already  evident  in  the  introduction  (w. 1_2), 
“in”  and  “through”  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Though  ayiaqjt.b<;  &pt.G>v  and  dx^xecrGat  are  in  apposition  with  touto, 
it  is  yet  uncertain  whether  touto  is  subject  (Lft.  and  most  comm.)  or 
predicate  (De  W.  Dob.).  Since  touto  resumes  the  objects  t b  xw?  and 
Tlvtzq,  and  since  the  prompting  subject  is  Christ  (8t&  tou  xupfou)  who 
expresses  the  will  of  God,  it  is  perhaps  better  to  take  0£XY)pt.a  tou  0eou 
as  subject  and  touto  as  predicate.  On  touto  y&p,  cf.  especially  518;  also 
416  2  Cor.  810  Col.  320,  etc.  In  Paul  regularly  (except  1  Cor.  737  Eph.  23) 
and  in  Lxx.  frequently,  OlXtjpia  refers  to  the  divine  will.  In  Paul  we 
have  either  Tb  OlX-rjpia  tou  0eou  (Rom.  122  Eph.  66;  with  xa t&,  Gal.  i4 
(cf.  1  Esd.  816);  or  Iv,  Rom.  i10);  or  GIXt^gc  Oeou  (518;  with  816,  Rom. 
1532  1  Cor.  i1,  etc.)  like  e&ayY^Xiov  0eou  (Rom.  i1).  We  expect  here 
either  Tb  0£X7)pia  tou  0eou  (A)  or  0IXif)pia  0eou  (D;  so  BD  in  518  where  n 
has  0iXrj[jLa  tou  0sou).  The  omission  of  only  one  article  here  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  Hebrew  construct  state  (Bl.  469).  But  neither 
here  nor  in  518  is  the  total  will  of  God  in  mind;  multae  sunt  voluntates 
(Bengcl).  Paul  does  not  use  0£Xtqci<;;  cf.  r)  0iXT]at<;  tou  0eou  (Tob.  1218 
2  Mac.  i218). 
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6  ayiaafJLos  vfxcov  =  to  o/xa?  a<yia£ea6cu.  GocTs  will  is  “your 
consecration”;  that  is,  either  that  you  may  be  consecrated  or 
better  that  you  consecrate  yourselves.  The  word  ayiaafio?-^ 
denotes  both  the  process  of  consecration  (as  here)  and  the  state 
of  the  consecrated  (as  w.4* 7;  see  SH.  on  Rom.  619).  The  con¬ 
secrating  power  is  God  (523),  Christ  (i  Cor.  i2* 30),  or  the  Spirit 
(v.  8 II  213;  cf.  Rom.  1516).  Though  in  itself,  as  Vorstius  ( apud 
Poole)  observes,  ayiao-pos  is  a  general  term,  yet  the  immediate 
context,  a'lre'xeaQai  .  .  .  7 ropveias,  and  the  contrasts  between 
ayiacr/jLos  and  7 ra0o?  e'lridvpLias  (vv.  4“5)  and  between  aycacrpo^ 
and  afcaOapaia  (v.  7)  suggest  the  restriction  to  impurity. 

In  the  N.  T.  dYcaqAbs  is  chiefly  in  Paul;  but  only  here  do  we  have 
the  article  or  the  personal  pronoun  (cf.  Ezek.  45*).  On  !v  dytaa^qj,  cf. 
vv.  4*  1  Test,  xii,  Benj.  io11  Ps.  Sol.  1733  1  Clem.  35*;  on  ev  dYiaapup 
ouvstyxoCTro?  II  213  1  Pet.  i2;  on  efe  dYiaapibv,  Rom.  619-  22  Amos  211. 
For  =  dY«oauvrj,  cf.  Test,  xii,  Levi  187  (xveupia  dYtaqAou)  wifh 

1811  and  Rom.  i4  (xveupia  dYtaxjuviqs). 

aivex^Gai . . .  Tropveias.  “That  you  hold  aloof  from  fornica¬ 
tion”;  for  true  consecration  to  God  is  moral  as  well  as  religious. 
Every  kind  of  impurity  is  a  sin  not  simply  against  man  but 
against  God  (cf.  v. 8  and  Ps.  so6:  vol  povco  fjpapTov). 

What  was  unclear  in  •zb  x &q  (v.  0,  tfvots  (v. 2),  and  touto  (v. 3)  and 
what  was  still  general  in  6  dYtaa^bq  up.wv,  now  (vv.  3b-6a)  becomes  clear 
and  specific  in  the  two  pairs  of  infinitives,  dx^eaGai  and  elSivat, 
xTdcGat  and  6xep@odvetv,  placed  in  asyndetical  apposition  with  6  dYi- 
aapibq  5pi&v.  Dibelius  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  take  the  infin.  as  ap- 
positive,  “since  the  infinitive  often  appears  in  such  hortatory  enu¬ 
merations  (see  Pseudophokylides)  ”;  on  such  infinitives,  but  without 
subject,  cf.  Rom.  1215  Phil.  316  and  Bl.  691.  In  the  Lxx.  dxdxeaOat 
takes  either  the  genitive  alone  or  the  gen.  with  dxo  (both  constructions 
in  Sap.  216);  classic  Gk.  prefers  the  former,  Paul  the  latter  (5 22).  Paul 
uses  the  plural  xopvefat  (1  Cor.  72)  but  not  xaaa  xopvefa  (so  F  here); 
the  word  itself  suggests  all  forms  of  sexual  immorality.  On  the  generic 
•rijs,  cf.  1  Cor.  613* 18. 

4.  elhevai . . .  crtcevo ?.  “That  each  of  you  respect  his  own  wife.” 
Usually  elSevcu  is  understood  in  the  sense  of  “learn  how  to,” 

“ savoir  ”  (Phil.  412)  and  so  is  construed  with  fcracrdcu  as  its  com- 
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plement:  “that  each  one  of  you  learn  how  to  get  (or  ‘possess’) 
his  own  vessel  (‘wife’  or  ‘body’)  in  holiness  and  honour”;  in  the 
light,  however,  of  512  where  elSevac  =  “respect,”  it  is  tempting 
to  take  it  also  here  =  “regard,”  “appreciate  the  worth  of.”  In 
this  case  a  comma  is  to  be  put  after  cr/cevo?  to  indicate  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  ktclctOcu  from  elSevac.  With  this  punctuation,  the  paral¬ 
lelism  of  aire'xeadat  and  elSevcu,  fcracr&cu  and  to  fir]  virepfiaiveiv 
becomes  at  once  obvious. 


elb^vac  here  and  512,  like  Ixfytv^axetv  in  1  Cor.  1618  Mt.  1712,  is 
employed  in  a  sense  akin  to  that  in  the  common  Lxx.  phrase  etbivac 
(v. 8 II  i8  Gal.  48)  or  ytvtiaxsiv  (Gal.  49)  Ge6v,  the  knowledge  involving 
intelligent  reverence  and  obedience;  cf.  Ign.  Smyr.  91:  Osbv  xal  exfa- 
xoxov  eibivat.  For  ex.aarov,  B2  or  B3,  the  Latins,  et  al.  read  Iva  exacrrov 
as  211  II  i3. — (1)  In  the  usual  view  which  takes  eib^vai  with  *Tac0ac 
and  which  rightly  sees  in  vv. 3b-8  a  reference  solely  to  dcxaGap ala,  the  point 
is  that  “ first  xopvefa  is  prohibited;  then  a  holy  use  of  its  natural  remedy 
affirmatively  inculcated;  and  lastly  the  heinous  sin  of  (xocxeta,  especially 
as  regarded  in  its  social  aspects,  formally  denounced ”  (Ell.).  (2)  In 
favour  of  the  alternative  view  which  takes  eftivac  =  “respect”  and 
so  separates  it  from  XTfiaOai  is  the  position  of  x/uaaOat  not  before  xb 
e&uttoD  axeuos  as  we  should  expect  from  Phil.  412,  and  as  DG,  et  al ., 
here  actually  have  it,  but  after;  the  apparent  parallelism  of  the  four 
infinitives;  the  fact  that  .  .  .  cksucx;  is  complete  in  itself,  bal¬ 
ancing  dxixsaOai  .  .  .  xopvsfa?;  and  the  fact  that  in  512  =  “to 

respect,”  “appreciate.”  In  this  alternative  view  we  have  two  pairs 
of  parallel  infinitives,  c£x<£xe<j0at  and  elSivat,  xTaoOac  and  xb  jxfj  uxepgcd- 
vstv.  In  the  first  pair,  dx^eaOai,  though  first  in  order,  is  really  subor¬ 
dinate  to  elbivat,  the  point  being:  “abstain  from  fornication  by  ap¬ 
preciating  the  worth  of  your  wife.”  In  the  second  pair,  bxepgcdvecv, 
as  Tb  pltq  ( v .  infra)  intimates,  is  explicitly  subordinate  to  xTaa0ac,  the 
thought  being:  “marry  in  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  thus  prevent 
adultery  with  a  brother’s  wife.”  The  arrangement  of  the  four  infin¬ 
itives  is  chiastic;  in  each  pair  a  practical  remedy  for  temptation  is 
provided. 

Spitta  (Zur  Geschichte  und  Litter  atur,  I,  1893,  13 12)  was  evidently  the 
first  to  suggest  the  separation  of  xiraaGat  from  eibivat;  but  his  own 
view  that  elb^vai  =  (Gen.  417,  etc.)  is  apparently  untenable,  for 
jm  =  “know  carnally”  is  rendered  in  Lxx.  not  by  db£vat  but  by  Ytvci- 
cxecv  (Judg.  2111  is  not  an  exception).  Born,  and  Vincent  rightly  take 
eibivat  here  as  in  512  to  mean  “respect,”  but  assume  for  xTaa0ac  the 
improbable  sense  (1 v .  infra):  “to  do  business.”  Wohl.,  after  taking  the 
position  that  both  impurity  and  dishonesty  in  business  are  discussed 
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in  vv.  3b-9,  suggests  for  consideration  in  a  foot-note  (902)  an  interpre¬ 
tation  similar  to  the  alternative  view  here  proposed,  but  does  not 
elaborate  it. 

to  iavTov  (TKevos.  “His  own  vessel,”  that  is,  “his  own  wife.” 
Paul  has  in  mind  married  men  and  the  temptation  to  unholy 
and  dishonourable  relations  with  women.  The  eavrov  intimates 
a  contrast  between  a  cncevos  iropveias  and  a  oveefio?  yafiov  Ttfiiov. 
As  elSevcu  fcr\.y  parallel  to  and  explanatory  of  /cr\. 

shows,  the  way  of  escape  from  7 ropveia  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
worth  of  the  wife.  This  estimate  of  marriage  is  essential  to  true 
consecration  and  is  God’s  will. 

cxeGos  is  rare  in  Paul;  it  is  used  literally  of  a  utensil  in  the  household 
(Rom.  921),  and  metaphorically,  with  some  qualifying  description,  of 
an  implement  for  some  purpose  (e.  g.  Rom.  922f*  oxsGtj  6p*piq,  £Xiou?; 
2  Cor.  47  6cTp&xiva  axeuiq — “a  metaphor  from  money  stored  in  earthen 
jars,”  as  Bigg  (ICC.  on  1  Pet.  37)  notes).  The  absolute  tb  cxeGoq  in  a 
metaphorical  sense  appears  to  be  unique  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (1)  On  the 
analogy  of  the  other  Pauline  passages,  the  reference  here  is  to  a  vessel 
adapted  to  a  purpose;  and  the  emphasis  on  lauToO  and  the  contrast 
with  xopvefa  suggest  the  woman  as  the  vessel,  not,  however,  for  forni¬ 
cation  but  for  honourable  marriage.  This  meaning  for  oxeGo?  has  a 
parallel  not  in  1  Pet.  3 7  (where  both  the  man  and  the  woman  are  vessels), 
but  in  rabbinical  literature  (cf.  Schottgen,  Horae  Hebraicae,  I,  827), 
where  =  axsGoq  =  woman.  This  interpretation  of  axsuos  is  taken  by 
the  Greek  Th.  Mops,  as  well  as  by  Augustine  and  most  modern  com¬ 
mentators.  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  many  commentators  ( e .  g.  Ter- 
tullian,  Chrys.  Theodoret,  Calv.  Grot.  Mill.  Dibelius)  understand 
oxeGog  as  =  “body.”  In  support  of  this  opinion,  passages  are  frequently 
adduced  (see  Liin.  and  cf.  Bam.  7®  n19)  in  which  the  context  rather  than 
the  word  itself  (axsuoq,  dcffetov,  vas )  indicates  that  the  vessel  of  the 
spirit  or  soul  is  the  body.  But  even  if  axeGog  of  itself  is  a  metaphor  for 
body  (cf.  Barn.  21 8),  it  is  difficult  so  to  understand  it  here,  if  xTaaOai 
and  iauTou  have  their  usual  meaning.  (1)  x-raaQai  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  as 
in  classic  Gk.  means  “to  get”  a  wife  (Sir.  3628),  children  (Gen.  41), 
friends  (Sir.  67),  enemies  (Sir.  2023  29s),  gold  (Mt.  io19),  etc.;  also  “to 
buy”  (Acts  i18  820  2228).  The  sense  “ dem  Erwerb  nachgehen ”  (Bom.), 
“pursue  gain-getting”  (Vincent)  is  doubtful,  although  we  have  the 
absolute  6  xTO)[xevo<;  “the  buyer”  (Deut.  28s8  Ezek.  712  f*  83);  xlx-njoGat 
(not  in  N.  T.)  in  Lxx.  as  in  classic  Gk.  means  “to  have  gotten”  (a  wife, 
Ruth  410),  “possess”  (Pr.  1622),  “own”  (6  x£xttq(a£vo<;,  “the  owner,” 
Ep.  Jer.  58).  “Cum  x-raaGou  significat  acquirere  non  potest  axeGo<; 
significare  corpus  suum  sed  uxorem  ”  (Wetstein).  This  conclusion,  how- 
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ever,  is  bereft  of  its  force  if  in  Hellenistic  Gk.  xTasOat  —  xlx/nqaQat  (so 
Mill,  who  quotes  P.  Tebt.  5241  ff-  and  P.  Oxy.  259®;  and,  following  him, 
Dibelius).  (2)  But  the  difficulty  with  eauTou  remains:  “to  possess 
his  own  body.”  This  may  be  obviated  by  assuming  that  here,  as  often 
in  later  Gk.,  eauTou  like  VStog  (cf.  1  Cor.  72)  has  “lost  much  of  its  em¬ 
phatic  force”  (Mill,  on  eauTijq,  27;  and  Moult.  I,  87  Jf.).  If,  however, 
xxaaGat  and  eauTou  retain  here  their  normal  meaning,  then  oy.euoc 
probably  =  “woman,”  “wife.” 

/crdcrffai.  “That  each  of  you  get  in  marriage  his  own  wife” 
(sc.  to  eavrov  c r/ceSo?).  Wetstein  notes  Sir.  36s9 :  0  /crcopevos 
r/vvalfca  ivapxercu  /crfjo-ecos  (cf.  also  Ruth  410).  Paul  has  now  in 
mind  unmarried  men  and  the  temptation  especially  to  adultery. 
The  eavrov  is  contrasted  with  the  brother’s  wife  implied  in  v. 6. 
True  consecration,  which  is  God’s  will,  is  not  simply  that  a  man 
should  marry  in  order  to  avoid  adultery  (cf.  1  Cor.  72:  Si  cl 
ra?  7 ropveias  e/caaros  rrjv  eavrov  <yvvai/ca  e^erm),  but,  as  the 
e'j  ayiaarp£>  /cal  ripfj  prescribes,  should  marry  in  purity  and  re¬ 
spect  for  his  wife,  and  not  in  the  passion  of  lust.  As  the  clause 
with  elSevai  explained  that  the  married  man  is  to  appreciate 
his  wife  and  so  be  kept  from  fornication,  so  the  clause  with  to  prj 
vTrepftaiveiv  indicates  that  the  unmarried  man  is  to  marry  in 
holiness  and  honour  and  so  be  kept  from  invading  the  sanctity 
of  his  brother’s  home. 

The  subject  exacTov  and  the  object  zb  IczutoG  oteuos  hold  over;  cf. 
Sir.  5 1 25  (x/njcaaOe  gcutoIc;  &'veu  dcpyupfou),  where  ocOttqv  is  to  be  supplied. 

ev  ayiaapcp /cal  ripy.  “In  holiness  and  honour.”  The  ev 
designates  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  union  of  the  man  and 
woman  takes  place  (Ell.).  ayiacrpos  is  here  equivalent  to  ayico- 
crvvr],  the  state  of  those  who  are  consecrated  to  God.  Religious 
feeling  is  to  pervade  marriage;  but  whether  this  feeling  is  to  be 
expressed  in  prayer  is  not  stated.  Wohl.  notes  Ignatius  to 
Poly  carp  s2:  “It  is  fitting  for  men  who  marry  and  women  who 
are  married  to  unite  themselves  (ttjv  evcocriv  nroieiadai)  with 
the  consent  of  the  bishop  iva  6  <yapo<;  rj  Kara  /cvpiov  /cal  pf)  /car ’ 
eiriQvpiav.”  The  marriage  is  likewise  to  be  “in  honour”; 
that  is,  the  woman  is  not  a  cr/cevos  rropveias  but  a  cr/cevos  yapov 
npiov ,  and  honour  is  due  her  as  a  person  of  worth  (elSevai). 
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Paul’s  statement  touches  only  the  principles;  Tobit  81  ff-  is  more 
specific.  “  Even  were  xxaaOat  taken  as  =  ‘  possess,’  a  usage  not  quite 
impossible  for  later  Greek,  it  would  only  extend  the  idea  to  the  duties 
of  a  Christian  husband”  (Moff.). 

5*  fir]  ev  iraOet  eiriOvfiia^  fcr\.  Without  connecting  particle, 
the  positive  statement  is  further  elucidated  by  a  negative  and 
the  contrast  between  Pauline  and  pagan  ideals  of  marriage 
sharply  set  forth:  “not  in  the  passion  of  lust  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Gentiles  who  do  not  recognise  and  obey  the  moral  require¬ 
ments  of  God.”  That  pagan  marriage  was  marked  by  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  holiness  and  respect  for  the  wife  and  by  the  presence  of 
passionate  lust  is  the  testimony  of  one  familiar  with  the  facts, 
one  who  is  “as  good  a  source  for  the  life  of  the  people  as  any 
satirist”  (Dob.). 

x&Ooq  signifies  any  feeling;  to  4  Mac.  it  consists  of  and  x6vos; 
in  Paul  it  is  always  used  in  a  bad  sense  (Rom.  i26  Col.  3  s).  sxiOupda  in 
Paul  has  usually  a  bad  sense,  but  sometimes  a  good  sense  (217  Phil,  i23; 
cf.  xaxf)  ext0upda,  Col.  3*).  On  xa0&xep  xa {,  see  3®.  Ellicott,  with  his 
wonted  exactness,  notes  the  xaf  as  having  here  “its  comparative  force 
and  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  Gentiles  and  the  class  im¬ 
plied  in  exaaTov  Bpitov.”  On  T&  pif)  eiBB-ua  t bv  0e6v,  a  Lxx.  phrase  (Jer. 
io2S  Ps.  786),  cf.  II  i8  Gal.  48  1  Cor.  i21,  and  contrast  Rom.  i21.  If  the 
Thessalonians  in  their  pagan  state  had  held  xopvefo  to  be  sanctioned 
by  religion,  and  had  also  considered  x&Ooc;  ex:0upda<;  to  be  compatible 
with  honourable  marriage,  the  clause  with  xa0axep  would  be  particularly 
telling.  See  Jowett,  II,  70  Jf.  “  On  the  Connexion  of  Immorality  and 
Idolatry.” 

6.  to  firj  virepfialvetv  /cal  7r\eovefCT€Lv.  “To  prevent  (to  fir}) 
any  one  of  you  (sc.  Tiva  vfi&v  from  efcaarov  vfi&v ,  v. 4)  from  dis¬ 
regarding  and  taking  advantage  of  his  brother  in  the  matter.” 
Just  as  appreciation  of  the  wife  (elhevai)  is  tacitly  regarded  as 
a  preventive  of  fornication  (a7re%ecr0ar),  so  pure  and  honoura¬ 
ble  marriage  (/cjacrOai)  is  expressly  (to  firj)  regarded  as  prevent¬ 
ing  the  invasion  (07 repfiaiveiv)  of  the  sanctity  of  the  brother’s 
home. 


The  meaning  of  zb  pif)  is  uncertain.  Many  take  it  as  final  in  the  sense 
of  toO  pnf )  (Schmiedel)  or  t&axe  (Lft.);  others  regard  it  as  not  merely 
parallel  to  the  anarthrous  eiB^voci  but  as  reverting  “to  the  preceding 
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dYtaa^dq,  of  which  it  presents  a  specific  exemplification  more  immediately 
suggested  by  the  second  part  of  v.  4”  (Ell.);  Dob.,  who  inclines  to  the 
view  of  Ell.,  concludes  that  the  article  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  second  main  point,  the  matter  of  dishonesty  in  business;  Dibelius 
suggests  that  the  article  is  merely  a  caesura  in  delivery,  designed  to  show 
that  the  is  not  parallel  to  the  [irj  in  v.  5,  but  the  beginning  of  a  new 
clause.  On  the  other  hand,  xb  png  ( cf .  $3)  may  be  due  to  the  idea  of  hin¬ 
dering  implied  in  the  clause  with  xxaaOat,  a  clause  thus  to  be  closely 
connected  with  xb  uxepgatvscv  %xX.,  as  indeed  the  asyndetical  con¬ 
struction  itself  suggests.  In  classical  Greek,  xb  png  is  used  with  many 
verbs  and  expressions  which  denote  or  even  imply  hindrance  or  preven¬ 
tion  (GMT.  81 1,  where  inter  alia  the  following  are  noted:  iEschylus, 
A  gam.  15:  96^0?  xapaaxaxet  xb  pir)  gX^apa  cupi$aXecv  uxwp  (“stands 
by  to  prevent  my  closing  my  eyes  in  sleep”);  and  Soph.  Antig.  544: 
pnrjxot,  [T  axcpufcqns  xb  ^  ou  Oaveiv).  In  this  case  there  is  no  reason  for 
assuming  a  change  of  subject  in  v. 6. — bxeppodvecv,  only  here  in  N.  T., 
is  used  in  the  Lxx.  literally,  “cross  over”  (2  Reg.  2230  Pr.  918  A),  “pass 
by”  (2  Reg.  1823  Job  911);  and  metaphorically  “surpass”  (3  Mac.  624), 
“leave  unnoticed,”  “disregard”  (Mic.  718:  eSodpwv  devotee?  xal  Oxep- 
Pafvtov  dae(3e(a<;).  Since  the  meaning  “disregard”  suits  perfectly  here 
(cf.  Ell.  who  notes  Isaeus  38®  43s4  and  other  passages),  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  take  uxep^afvetv  absolutely,  or  to  supply,  instead  of  the  natural 
object  xbv  deBeX^bv  auxou,  either  optov  or  vbpiov  (see  Wetstein,  who  also 
quotes  Jerome:  concessos  fines  praetergrediens  nuptiarum).  xXeovex- 
xetv  occurs  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  apart  from  Paul  (2  Cor.  211  72  i217f  ) 
only  Judg.  411  Ezek.  2227  Hab.  29;  it  means  “get  the  advantage  of,” 
“defraud,”  the  context  not  the  word  itself  indicating  the  nature  of 
the  advantage  taken,  whether  in  money,  as  usually  in  Paul,  or  not 
(2  Cor.  211).  Here  the  object  of  greediness  (cf.  xXeove^t'a,  26)  is  the 
brother’s  wife  as  the  context  as  a  whole  and  ev  x$  xp&fpuzxi  par¬ 
ticularly  suggest. 

iv  t<S  irpayfiari.  “In  the  matter,”  “the  meaning  of  which  is 
sufficiently  defined  by  the  context”  (Lft.),  as  in  2  Cor.  711.  It 
is  probable  that  the  phrase  is  not  a  specific  reference  either  to 
7 ropveia,  as  if  the  article  were  anaphoristic,  or  to  as  if 

the  article  referred  to  the  matter  immediately  in  hand,  but  is 
“a  euphemistic  generalisation  for  all  sorts  of  uncleanness” 
(Lillie),  as  7 repl  iravTcov  r ovrcov  in  this  clause  and  cucaOapcria  in 
v.  7  suggest. 

xtp,  not  the  enclitic  xcp,  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  N.  T.,  is  to  be 
read. — xpaypLa  like  res  and  *un  is  a  euphemism  for  anything  abominable. 
Wetstein  cites  in  point  not  only  2  Cor.  711  but  also  ^Eschines,  Timarch . 


132  Jf.  and  Isaeus,  de  haered .  Cironis ,  44;  cf.  also  Pirque  Aboth  5”  and 
Taylor’s  note. — In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  many  commen¬ 
tators  ( e .  g.  Calv.  Grot.  De  W.  Lun.  Bom.  Vincent,  Wohl.  Dob.)  deny 
the  view  of  Chrys.  Th.  Mops.  Bengel,  and  most  English  interpreters  (see 
the  names  in  Lillie)  that  Paul  in  vv. 3b-8  is  referring  solely  to  impurity, 
and  assert,  either  on  the  ground  that  Vulg.  translates  ev  Ttp 
by  in  negotio  or  that  Paul  frequently  associates  uncleanness  with  avarice 
{cf.  Test,  xii,  Benj.  51  Sgwtoi  and  ot  xXeovexTouvTsq),  that  with  tb  pug 
a  new  point  begins,  dishonesty  in  business  {cf.  especially  Dob.  Die 
,  urchristlichen  Gemeinden,  1902, 283).  In  this  view,  xpaf^a  =  “  business 
and  the  article  is  either  anaphoristic,  if  with  Bom.  and  Vincent  xxaaOac 
=  “to  do  business,”  or  generic,  business  in  general.  Against  this  opin¬ 
ion  isjiie  consideration  that  “no  other  adequate  example  of  xpaypLa  in 
this  sense  in  the  singular  has  been  produced”  (Mill.).  To  obviate  this 
consideration,  Dibelius  looks  beyond  1  Cor.  61  (xpa^pia  I'xetv)  to  the 
papyri  for  xpafp,a  in  the  sense  of  “case”  at  court,  without  explaining 
Ttp,  and  refers  v. 6  to  disputes:  “nickt  Uebergrifie  machen  und  beimZwisi 
den  Brnder  iibervorteilen.}) — To  interpret  v. 6  of  sexual  immorality  is 
considered  forced  exegesis  by  Calv.  and  Dob.  On  the  other  hand,  Ell. 
pertinently  remarks:  “To  regard  the  verse  as  referring  to  fraud  and 
covetousness  in  the  general  affairs  of  life  is  to  infringe  on  the  plain  mean¬ 
ing  of  Ttp  xp^^Tt;  to  obscure  the  reference  to  the  key- word  of  the 
paragraph  dtxaOapata  (v.  7);  to  mar  the  contextual  symmetry  of  the 
verses;  and  to  introduce  an  exegesis  so  frigid  and  unnatural  as  to  make 
us  wonder  that  such  good  names  should  be  associated  with  an  interpre¬ 
tation  seemingly  so  improbable.” 

top  aSeXcfop  avrov.  Not  neighbour  in  general,  not  both  neigh¬ 
bour  and  Christian  brother,  but  simply  the  Christian  brother  is 
meant.  Obviously  the  point  is  not  that  it  is  permissible  thus  to 
wrong  an  outsider,  but  that  it  is  unspeakable  thus  to  wrong  a 
brother  in  Christ.  Zanchius  ( apud  Poole)  compares  aptly  1  Cor. 
6s:  aSi/celre  /cal  tovto  a8e\(f)Ov$, 

6b-8.  With  Slotl:  yap  (v. 7)  and  rotyapovp  (v. 8),  Paul  passes 
to  motives  for  obeying  these  commands,  not  his  but  God’s  com¬ 
mands.  First  he  appeals,  as  he  had  done  before  when  he  was 
with  them,  to  the  sanction  of  the  judgment  when  Christ  will 
punish  all  these  sins  of  the  flesh  (v. 6b).  Next  he  reminds  them 
that  God’s  call  had  a  moral  end  in  view,  holiness  (v. 7).  Finally 
he  points  out  that  the  indwelling,  consecrating  Spirit,  the  gift  of 
God,  is  the  resident  divine  power  in  the  individual,  so  that  dis¬ 
obedience  strikes  not  at  the  human  but  at  the  divine  (v. 8). 
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hioTL  efcSi/cos  ktX.  bon  =  “because”  as  in  28.  As  a  sanction 
for  present  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  as  specified  in  vv.  3b-6a, 
Paul  points  to  the  future  judgment  (2  Cor.  510,  Rom.  1410). 
fcvpio 5  is  not  0eo$  (GF)  but  Christ  (312),  as  the  emphatic  0  0€o? 
(vv. 7_8)  intimates.  He  is  the  one  who  inflicts  punishment  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  (cf.  II  i8),  the  avenger  (e/cSi/cos)  “for  all  these 
things,”  that  is,  for  fornication,  adultery,  and  all  such  unclean¬ 
ness. 


exBixoc;  means  here,  as  always  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Rom.  134  Sir.  30°  Sap.  1212 
4  Mac.  is29;  cf.  exSouTrijs  Ps.  83),  “avenger.”  This  characterisation 
of  God  is  so  common  in  the  Lxx.  (exbtx&v  or  xottov  IxBbojacv,  Ps.  98  s 
Nah.  i2  Mic.  516,  etc.),  that  the  phrase  IxScxoq  xGpcoq  here  need  not 
be  a  literary  allusion  to  Ps.  931:  6  Oebq  exbcxiqceGiv  xupios,  6  0eb<;  exBcxf)- 
aeo)v. 

kclOw  teal  irpoeiTTafiev  ktX.  Paul  tactfully  reminds  them, 
as  in  vv.  1_2,  that  this  eschatological  sanction  is  not  new  to  them. 
When  he  was  with  them  he  had  “ predicted”  and  “solemnly 
affirmed”  that  Christ  would  avenge  all  manner  of  unchastity. 
Apparently  neither  the  temptation  nor  the  exhortation  was  new. 
But  whether  Timothy  had  brought  news  of  the  yielding  to  temp¬ 
tation  in  some  case  or  cases,  since  Paul’s  departure,  as  o  aOer&v 
(v. 8)  rather  strongly  intimates,  or  whether  the  exhortation  is 
simply  prophylactic,  is  uncertain. 

On  the  comparative  xa£  (A  omits)  after  xaQtos,  see  34;  the  xa£  after 
6p.lv  is  the  simple  copula;  on  the  position  of  6p.tv,  cf.  v. 1  spcoTwpiev  up.aq. 
xpoe£xap.ev  (cf.  Gal.  521  where  it  is  contrasted  with  icpokiyu)  is  predictive 
as  in  34;  on  the  mixed  aorist  (AKL  read  xpoe£xop.ev),  see  Bl.  211.  8ta- 
[jiapTupeaOat,  only  here  in  Paul  but  common  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.,  is 
possibly  stronger  than  p.apT6psc0ac  (212;  but  cf.  Kennedy,  Sources ,  37); 
it  means  either  “call  to  witness”  (Jer.  3910-  44Deut.  4263i28)  or  “solemnly 
affirm  or  protest”;  etiam  apud  Alt.  notio  testes  invocandi  cvanescit 
(Blass  on  Acts  240). 

7.  ov  7 ap  iicaXecrev  tcrX.  The  yap,  parallel  to  Slotl  (v.  6),  in¬ 
troduces  a  second  motive  for  obedience,  the  moral  goal  of  God’s 
call.  “For  God  called  us  Christians  not  that  we  should  be  im¬ 
pure  (eVt  denoting  the  purpose  or  object)  but  that  we  should  be 
holy”  ( ev  indicating  the  state  of  holiness  resulting  from  the  call- 
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ing).  Such  being  the  moral  purpose  of  the  call,  it  would  be  sin 
to  disregard  these  commands  which  express  God’s  will. 

On  y.aXetv,  which  is  mediated  by  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (II  214), 
see  212;  on  dxaOap da,  which  sums  up  rcepl  xdvxwv  xouxwv,  see  23.  dyt- 
aapi6<;  is  here,  as  in  v. 4,  holiness,  the  state  of  those  whom  God  con¬ 
secrates  to  himself  through  the  Spirit.  i%l  indicates  either  the  condition 
or  basis  on  which,  or  the  “object  or  purpose  for  which,  they  were  (not) 
called”  (Ell.);  cf.  Gal.  5“  Eph.  210  and  Bl.  43s;  also  Sap.  223  6  Geb<; 
Ixxiaev  xbv  d'vOpayrcov  i%*  d?0apa£<?  (Mill.).  Iv  is  not  for  dq  (Piscator) 
but  is  a  “natural  abbreviation  for  &axe  elvai  sv  ayiaapitp  as  the  sense 
requires”  (Lft.  who  notes  Eph.  44).  For  Iv  introducing  the  result  of 
y.ccXecv,  Col.  315  is  pertinent.  Other  expositors  (e.  g.  Bengel,  Hofmann, 
Riggenbach,  Wohl.  Dob.)  understand  dycacp,6<;  as  an  act  of  God  and 
lv  as  indicating  the  essential  character  of  the  call. 

8.  Tocyapovv .  With  rotyapovv,  “  therefore,”  “  consequently,1 ” 
Paul  draws  a  sharp  inference  from  w. 3_7.  Since  the  specific 
commands,  making  for  a  consecration  that  is  moral,  are  the  ex¬ 
press  will  of  God  who  not  only  judges  but  calls  unto  holiness,  he 
that  sets  aside  these  injunctions  sets  aside  not  man  but  God, 
the  God  who  through  his  Spirit  is  the  energising,  consecrating 
power  in  the  hearts  of  the  believers. 

As  in  Is.  2 12  (b  dGexwv  dQexsi,  b  dvopiwv  dvopiet)>  so  here  the  present 
participle  is  timeless  and  equivalent  to  a  substantive,  “the  rejecter,” 
“the  despiser.”  The  omission  of  the  object  (Vulg.  qui  haec  spemit) 
serves  to  “call  attention  not  so  much  to  what  is  set  at  naught  as  to  the 
person  who  sets  at  naught”  (Ell.).  The  omission  of  the  article  before 
dv0pw7cov  suggests  a  reference  not  to  man  generically  nor  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  man  ( e .  g.  xbv  dbsX?6v  who  has  been  wronged),  but  to  any  in¬ 
dividual,  with  perhaps  a  “latent  reference  to  the  Apostle”  (Ell.;  cf. 
Dob.  who  compares  2  Cor.  122)  who  was  God’s  spokesman.  The  con¬ 
trast  between  man  and  God  is  unqualified  (cf.  21S  Gal.  i™  Exod.  168 
1  Reg.  87) ;  it  is  not  a  man’s  will  but  God’s  will  that  is  here  in  question. 
ToiYapouv,  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  Heb.  121  and  a  dozen  times  in  Lxx., 
is  similar  to  but  stronger  than  bid  touto  (213),  Bc6  (31)  or  waxs  (418), 
and  like  these  introduces  a  logical  conclusion  from  a  preceding  discus¬ 
sion.  Usually  it  begins  the  sentence  (Heb.  121  Job  2210;  cf.  Epictetus); 
sometimes  it  is  the  second  word  (4  Mac.  1318  174  Job  24s3,  etc.).  dOexetv 
(cf.  Soph.  Lex.  sub  voc.)  is  a  late  Gk.  word  common  in  Lxx.;  it  signifies 
“put  away,”  “set  aside”;  hence  “reject,”  “spurn,”  “despise”  (cf. 
Jude  8  with  2  Pet.  210). 
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top  Si&opra  /ct\.  “  Who  puts  his  Spirit,  the  holy,  consecrating 
Spirit  into  you,”  that  is,  ek  t a?  tcap8(a<s  v/jlo)v  (Gal.  46).  This 
addition,  phrased  in  language  reminiscent  of  the  Lxx.  (cf.  Ezek. 
3714:  /cal  Boxtco  to  TrvevfJbd  fiov  ek  v/ias  /cal  tffjo-eaOe),  is  a 
tacit  reminder  that  they  as  well  as  Paul  are  ev  /cvpicp  (v. *) 
and  as  such  responsible  for  their  conduct  not  to  Paul  but  to  God 
who  dwells  in  them  by  Christ  or  the  Spirit.  Three  points  are  evi¬ 
dent  in  this  appended  characterisation  of  God,  each  of  them  in¬ 
timating  a  motive  for  obedience.  (1)  Not  only  is  God  the  one 
who  calls  and  judges,  he  is  also  the  one  who  graciously  puts  into 
their  hearts  his  Spirit  whose  presence  insures  their  blamelessness 
in  holiness  when  the  Lord  comes  (313).  In  gratitude  for  this 
divine  gift,  they  should  be  loyally  obedient.  (2)  This  indwelling 
Spirit  is  a  power  unto  holiness,  a  consecrating  Spirit.  Devotion 
to  God  must  consequently  be  ethical.  (3)  The  Spirit  is  put  not 
ek  (A)  “into  us  Christians”  collectively,  but  ek  vp>a? 
“into  you”  Thessalonians,  specifically.  Hence  each  of  them  is 
individually  responsible  to  God  who  by  the  Spirit  is  resident 
in  them.  In  despising,  the  individual  despises  not  a  man  but 
God. 

StSbvra  (BtfDEGFI)  is  a  general  present  participle  and  timeless;  it 
describes  God  as  the  giver  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  b  y.aXtov  upiac;,  212).  $6vtoc 
(AKL,  Vulg.)  is  due  to  ex&Xeaev  (v.  7;  cf.  K A  in  212,  xaXiaavToq);  the 
aorist  points  to  the  time  when  God  gave  (Rom.  5 6  2  Cor.  i22  5s)  or  sent 
(Gal.  46)  the  Spirit  into  their  hearts.  The  new  point  emphasised  by 
*ubv  StSbvTa  is  made  explicit  by  XDGFKL,  Vulg.  el  al.,  which  insert  y.al 
after  t6v  (cf.  NGP  in  II  214  which  read  xa l  before  exdcXeaev,  and  A  in  II 3* 
which  inserts  xat  before  GTYjpt'^et).  Here  BAEI  omit  xaf,  as  do  BADKL 
in  II  214  and  frsBD  and  most  in  3s.  In  our  passage,  most  textual  critics 
including  Weiss  (112)  insert  but  WH.  do  not  allow  it  even  as  an 
alternative  reading.  The  phrase  Sibbvat  xveGpuz  etc;  tcvoc  is  apparently 
found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Ezek.  37®- 14.  For  Sibbvat  xveup.&  Ttvt, 
cf.  Rom.  55  118  2  Cor.  55  Eph.  i17;  Is.  42s;  for  btbovac  xveupia  ev  Ttvt, 
cf.  2  Cor.  i22  3  Reg.  22s3  Ezek.  3626ff-  4  Reg.  197  2  Ch.  1822;  for  StSbvac 
xveupia  exf  Ttva,  cf.  Num.  n29  Is.  421.  The  eiq  is  for  dative  or  for  ev; 
“give  to  be  in,”  “put  in.” — The  whole  phrase  xb  xveupia  auzou  t b  aytov 
is  unusual  in  Paul;  he  uses,  indeed,  t b  xveupia  otfcou  (Rom.  811),  Tb  aytov 
xveupLoc  (2  Cor.  1313),  and  Tb  xveupia  Tb  aytov  tqu  GeoO  (Eph.  430;  cf. 
i13_and  Is.  6311);  but  more  often  he  has  simply  xveupia  aytov  (i6  f-,  etc.; 
Ps.  Sol.  1742).  On  the  phrase  here,  cf.  Ps.  14210:  Tb  xveuyAoou  Tb  aytov, 
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and  Is.  6310:  atixol  8e  TQxefOrjcrav  xal  xaptb^uvav  xb  xveup.a  xb  aytov  afixou. 
Paul’s  emphasis  on  xb  aytov  is  especially  appropriate  to  the  theme 
&yioca[L6q,  consecration  which  is  ethical  as  well  as  religious.  Some  codices 
(AI)  put  atjxou  before  xveup.cz. 


(3)  Love  to  the  Brothers  (49-10a). 

As  the  exhortation  to  ethical  consecration  (w.  3_8)  recalls 
a/JLefjL7TTOv<;  iv  dyicocrvvrj  (313),  so  the  new  point  “concerning  love 
to  the  brothers”  recalls  'irepicraevcrcu  tjj  a<ydriTrj  eh  aXXfjXou? 
(312).  The  form  in  which  the  new  section  (Se)  is  introduced, 
n repl  Se  ‘7%  <££XaSeX</na9,  suggests  (cf.  1  Cor.  725  81  121  161  (2 
Cor.  91)  1612)  that  the  Thessalonians  had  written  Paul  expressly 
for  advice  in  this  matter.  They  would  scarcely  have  done  so, 
if  there  had  been  no  disturbing  elements  in  the  brotherhood, 
namely,  as  w.  10b‘12  intimate,  idleness  on  the  part  of  some  lead- 
ing'to  poverty  and  meddlesomeness  in  the  affairs  of  the  brother¬ 
hood.  In  his  reply,  Paul  at  first  says  (w. 9_10a)  that  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  write  anything  about  the  matter  because  they 
have  been  taught  of  God  to  love  one  another  and  are,  moreover, 
practising  this  love  among  the  brethren  not  only  at  home  but 
throughout  all  Macedonia.  This  excellent  practice,  however, 
does  not  prohibit  his  exhorting  them  not  simply  in  general  to 
abound  the  more  in  brotherly  love  (7 reptcrcreveiv  pLaWov)  but  also 
in  particular  to  be  tranquil  in  mind,  to  attend  to  their  own  affairs, 
and  work  with  their  hands  (w.  n'12),  any  more  than  the  fact  that 
they  were  walking  so  as  to  please  God  (v. J)  prevented  his  urging 
them  not  simply  in  general  to  abound  the  more  in  such  walking 
(lvci  irepi(j(jevT]Te  fiaWov)  but  also  in  particular  to  abstain  from 
fornication,  etc.  (w. 3-8).  To  affirm,  as  some  do,  that  although 
w. 10b'12  are  closely  joined  syntactically  with  w. 9-1 0a  yet  exe¬ 
gesis  is  not  justified  in  joining  them  materially  appears  to  miss 
not  only  the  obvious  connection  of  the  two  sections  but  also  the 
parallelism  of  approach  already  observed  between  w.  9-11  and 
w. 1_3.  It  is  for  convenience  only  that  we  subdivide  into  Love 
to  Brothers  (49-10a)  and  Idleness  (410b“12). 

9Now  concerning  love  to  the  brothers ,  you  have  no  need  of  our 
writing  to  you,  for  you  yourselves  are  taught  of  God  to  love  another; 
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10in  fact  you  are  also  doing  it  toward  all  the  brothers  who  are  in  the 
whole  of  Macedonia . 

9.  (fnXaSeXcfrias.  The  brother  who  is  the  object  of  love  is 
not  the  brother  by  birth,  nationality,  or  alliance,  but  the  brother 
iv  Xpcarw.  Affection  for  the  brotherhood  (i  Pet.  217)  does  not 
exclude  dyairr}  eis  irdvras  (312). 

In  the  Lxx.  (4  Mac.  I323-  26  141)  as  in  classical  Gk.  qCkaozkqla  (cf. 
also  <ptXd8eX<po<;  2  Mac.  is14)  designates  love  of  the  brother  by  birth 
(cf.  of  the  brotherhood  by  alliance  in  1  Mac.  i210-  n);  in  the 

N.  T.  it  denotes  always  love  of  the  Christian  brother  (Rom.  1210  Heb.  131 
1  Pet.  i22  2  Pet.  i7;  cf.  1  Clem.  47s  481).  See  Kennedy,  Sources,  95/. 

ov  'xpeiav  e%ere  tcr\ .  “  You  have  no  need  that  we  (sc.  rjfids) 
write  to  you.”  The  explanation  of  this  “simple  statement  of 
fact”  (Mill.)  is  then  introduced  by  7 dp.  But  instead  of  saying, 
“for  you  yourselves  know  how  to  love  one  another”  (cf.  51)  or 
“for  we  know  that  you  are  loving  one  another”  (cf.  2  Cor.  91), 
he  says  “for  you  yourselves  (avTol  vpLei<i  contrasting  with 
rj fids  understood  before  7 pafyeiv)  are  taught  of  God  to  love  one 
another,”  thus  resuming  the  point  made  in  v. 8  that  it  is  not  the 
apostles  who  teach  but  God  speaking  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  or 
Christ.  In  virtue  of  this  divine  inspiration,  they  are  OeobihaicTOL 
(Barn.  216),  that  is,  BcSa/crol  0eov  (Is.  5413)  or  vn to  t ov  0eov  (Ps. 
Sol.  1735). 

(Riggenbach)  not  Ttvd  or  Ipti  is  to  be  supplied  before  ypd^ecv. 
The  difficulty  created  by  yp&peiv  instead  of  ypcS^eaQac  (51)  may  ac¬ 
count  for  the  reading  s'xeTe  Ypd<peo0oei  (H,  et  al.;  cf.  51)  and  e/otxev  YP&- 
<peiv  (DGF,  et  al.;  cf.  i8).  B  (cf.  am.  habuimus)  has  efyopiev,  which  may 
suggest  (Dob.)  that  Paul  had  already  written  a  letter,  and  that  he 
now  justifies  his  failure  to  mention  therein  <pcXaSsXcp{a.  If  efyopiev,  how¬ 
ever  interpreted,  is  original  (so  Weiss),  then  exopiev  is  a  correction 
and  Ixsts  a  conformation  to  51  as  H  shows.  I  seems  to  read  ei%e  [ts 
Ypa]  91V.  Most  editors  read  e^ere  with  XAHKL,  et  al.,  and  yp&pecv  with 
most  uncials.  0eo$(8axTo<;  occurs  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.;  Lft.  notes 
it  in  the  later  Bam.  216,  Athenag.  Leg.  n  and  Theoph.  ad  Autol.  29. 
On  compounds  with  Oeo-,  cf.  Rom.  i30  2  Tim.  316  2  Mac.  623  and  Ignatius. 
For  the  idea,  see  Is.  5413  Jn.  645  Jer.  31**®*.  to  limits  GeoS^ax/uoi 
(cf.  Phil,  i23  and  BMT.  413).  On  the  characteristic  Johannine 
dXXifjXouq,  cf.  Rom.  13 8 1  Pet.  i22. 
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10.  f cal  yap  'iroielre  ict\.  “For  you  are  also  doing  it,”  that 
is,  to  ayairav  aXkrjAovs.  With  fcal  yap  (34),  Paul  “confirms 
the  statement  that  they  had  already  been  divinely  instructed  in 
regard  to  it”  (Lillie)  and  strengthens  the  reason  for  ov  xpdav 
e%ere  (v. 9).  Two  points  are  in  mind  ( cf .  i8):  (i)  not  only  are 
they  taught  it,  they  also  practise  it;  (2)  they  practise  it  not  only 
at  home  but  also  throughout  all  Macedonia.  These  two  points 
are  so  combined  that  the  proof  of  love  at  home  is  found  in  the 
love  exhibited  toward  all  the  Macedonian  Christians,  an  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  greater  to  the  less  (Calvin). 

On  xocetv  et?,  cf.  1  Cor.  io31.  B  alone  puts  a  y.<zl  before  ec<;,  marking 
the  advance  from  dcXXirjXous  to  x&vtocc;.  BKLH  (?)  repeat  tou<;  after 
dSeXqjouc;  (cf.  i 8  21) ;  SADGF,  et  al .,  omit;  it  is  hard  to  tell  whether  it  has 
been  inserted  as  an  improvement  of  style  (Zim.  Dob.)  or  whether  it  is 
original,  the  omission  being  due  to  partial  haplography;  cf.  Phile.  6 
cfyaGoO  toO  (AC  omit  tou).  oXfl  may  be  enthusiastic  (cf.  i7*8),  but  Thes- 
salonica  as  well  as  Philippi  and  Bercea  may  have  been  a  centre  of  in¬ 
fluence  for  Macedonia  as  a  whole;  cf.  2  Cor.  i1  tocs  offacv  Iv  tb 
’Ayjxlq;.  The  disposition  to  love  all  the  Macedonian  Christians  may  have 
expressed  itself  both  in  hospitality  to  visiting  brothers,  Philippians, 
Beroeans,  and  others  (Dob.),  and  “in  ministering  to  the  necessity  of 
other  churches”  (McGiffert,  EB.  5041).  Mill.  (XL VII)  quotes  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on  Galatians  (Migne,  PL.  26,  356), 
that  reveals  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  Macedonians  of  his  day: 
Macedones  in  charitate  laudantur  et  hospitdite  ac  susceptione  fratrum. 


(4)  Idleness  (410b“12). 

Though  the  readers  are  practising  brotherly  love,  yet  (8e) 
Paul  urges  them  both  generally  “to  abound  the  more”  (cf.  v.  4) 
in  that  virtue,  and  specifically  “to  strive  to  be  calm,  and  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  to  work  with  their  hands.”  This  last 
injunction  at  least  (ipya^eadac)  is  not  new  (cf.  II  310),  as  he 
forthwith  proceeds  to  add  (fcaOw  vpfiv  TraprjyyetXapLev;  cf. 
v. 2);  it  is  repeated  here  (v. 12)  to  the  end  (1)  that  the  readers 
may  behave  themselves  becomingly,  having  in  mind  the  opinion 
of  non-Christians,  and  (2)  that  they  may  be  dependent  on  no 
one  for  support. 

Precisely  what  the  situation  is  to  which  Paul  speaks,  beyond 
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the  fact  that  it  has  to  do  with  brotherly  love,  is  not  clear.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  belief  in  the  coming  of  the  Lord  had 
created  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  converts  a  feeling  of  restless¬ 
ness  and  excitement  which  manifested  itself  outwardly  in  idle¬ 
ness  and  meddlesomeness  in  the  affairs  of  the  brotherhood.  The 
idlers,  we  may  imagine,  being  in  want,  had  asked  support  from 
the  church,  and  being  refused  on  the  ground  that  they  were  able 
to  support  themselves,  had  attempted  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  the  group.  The  peace  of  the  brotherhood  was  disturbed  and 
Christianity  was  falling  into  disrepute  with  unbelievers.  Being 
in  doubt  as  to  how  brotherly  love  was  to  be  exhibited  in  such  a 
case,  the  leaders  wrote  Paul  for  advice. 

The  clue  to  the  interpretation  of  w. 10b-12  is  given  in  II  36-16  without 
which  our  verses  would  remain  obscure.  But  neither  I  nor  II  tells  us 
precisely  wherein  the  meddlesomeness,  alluded  to  in  xp&aaetv  tgc  t8ta 
and  expressed  in  xepcepY&^eaOac  (II  311),  consists.  For  idleness,  while 
it  naturally  leads  to  poverty  and  to  demands  upon  the  brotherhood  for 
support  (Theodoret,  Estius,  Lft.),  does  not  of  itself  involve  interference 
with  the  affairs  of  the  church.  But  as  the  position  of  xp&acecv 
IS  toe  before  epy&^ecOat  intimates,  meddlesomeness,  the  result  of  idleness, 
is  the  disturbing  factor.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  hints  given  in  512ff*.  In  512'13,  for  example,  the  readers  are 
urged  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  (etSivoct  as  v.  4)  “  those  who  labour 
among  you,”  those,  namely,  who  act  as  leaders  and  function  as  vouOe- 
touvt£<;;  and  to  regard  them  highly  in  love  on  account  of  their  work. 
Furthermore,  the  readers  are  commanded  to  be  at  peace  not  with 
them,  but  among  themselves;  and  also  to  warn  the  idlers  (514).  In 
519-22  they  are  exhorted  not  to  quench  the  operations  of  the  Spirit,  not 
to  despise  the  gift  of  prophecy;  and  again  are  bidden  to  test  all  sorts  of 
charismata,  holding  fast  to  such  as  make  for  edification  and  holding 
aloof  from  every  evil  kind  of  charismata.  In  5 23  the  God  of  peace  is  in¬ 
voked;  and  in  527  this  letter  is  ordered  read  to  all  the  brethren.  From 
these  statements  we  may  surmise  that  the  idlers  (ol  oh rax/cot,  514)  are 
the  disturbing  element  in  the  brotherhood,  their  idleness  being  due  to  a 
religious  cause,  namely,  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  expectancy 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  They  became  poor  and  asked  “the  workers 
among  them”  for  assistance,  only  to  be  refused  on  the  ground  that  the 
applicants  were  able  but  unwilling  to  support  themselves,  and  were  thus 
acting  in  direct  violation  of  what  Paul  had  taught  (II 310:  e?  tic;  ou  OIXst 
epy^soOat  purjBs  laOtsTO),  a  passage  which  suggests  that  xaGax;  5puv  xapTrjy- 
yefXap.ev  (I  411)  is  to  be  restricted  to  epy^ecGaO .  The  leaders  were 
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probably  not  tactful,  as  etpt]veue're  ev  eauTOcs  (513)  implies  and  II  313- 16 
confirms.  Possibly  the  demand  of  the  idlers  was  made  “in  the  Spirit,” 
on  the  analogy  of  Did.  n12:  85  8'  av  ec'xfi  ev  Tcveti^aTt*  A6<;  trot  dpy6pta 
%  £uepdc  Ttva,  oOx.  dbcoSaeaGe  afaoO.  Such  a  misuse  of  spiritual  gifts  may 
well  have  led  “the  workers  among  you”  to  distrust  the  validity  of  the 
XapfqjuzTa;  in  which  case  the  exhortation  in  519-22  is  ad  hoc.  The  in¬ 
vocation  of  the  God  of  peace  in  523  is  pertinent;  the  solemn  adjuration 
that  the  letter  be  read  to  all  the  brethren  intimates  that  some  of  the 
idlers  had  asserted  that  they  would  give  no  heed  to  the  epistolary  in¬ 
junctions  of  Paul,  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  II  3“-  17. 

10hWe  urge  you ,  however ,  brothers  to  abound  the  more,  uand  to 
strive  to  be  calm  and  to  mind  your  own  business,  and  to  work  with 
your  hands  as  we  charged  you,  12in  order  that  you  may  behave  your¬ 
selves  becomingly  in  reference  to  the  unbelievers  and  may  have  need 
of  no  one  to  support  you. 

11.  (pCkoTLiieladai  fjavxa&iv.  “  Strive  to  be  calm.”  Paul 
recognises  that  the  source  of  meddlesomeness  and  idleness  is 
inward,  the  excitement  created  in  the  minds  of  some  by  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  With  Lam.  320 
he  might  have  said:  “It  is  good  that  a  man  should  hope  and 
quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the  Lord”  (Lxx.:  /cal  vnro/xevel 
/cal  rjavxdaet  ek  to  acorripcov  /cvplov).  Inward  tranquillity 
once  restored,  outward  idleness  and  meddlesomeness  would  cease. 

■fj<jux<5£eiv,  only  here  in  Paul,  is  used  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  to  denote 
silence  after  speech  (Acts  n18),  rest  after  labour  (Lk.  23s6),  peace  after 
war  (Judg.  311,  etc.),  and  the  like;  also  tranquillity  or  peace  of  mind,  the 
antithesis  being  expressed  (Job  328  Pr.  i32  Is.  74)  or  implied  (Ex.  24“ 
Lam.  326  and  here);  cf.  II  312:  pieTcc  ?)cjuxfoc<;  Ipya^pievot.  Many  com¬ 
mentators,  influenced  doubtless  by  Plato’s  Rep.  VI,  496  D,  where  the 
philosopher  retires  from  public  life  and  pursues  his  studies  in  retirement 
xal  ta  ataou  xpdcTTtov  (cf.  Dio  Cass.  6027:  t?)v  fjeuxtav 
<2y<*>v  %(x\  lau-roO  xp&'rccov),  find  the  opposite  of  fpux&Ietv  implied 
in  the  opposite  of  xp&aaeiv  Tdk  T8ia  and  interpret  f)ouxd£eiv  objectively 
as  leading  the  quiet  life  after  busying  themselves  with  affairs  not  their 
own,  as,  for  example,  entering  into  public  life,  discussing  the  Parousia 
in  the  market-place  and  elsewhere,  and  thus  bringing  the  Christian 
circle  into  discredit  with  the  Gentiles  (Zwingli,  Koppe,  Schott,  Dob. 
and  others).  But  the  Thessalonians  are  not  philosophers  but  working 
people,  and  the  context  (xept  ty]<;  qCkaZskqiaLq)  points  to  church  rather 
than  to  public  affairs. 

11 
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<ptXoTi^stcOat  occurs  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Rom.  1520  2  Cor.  59 
and  4  Mac.  i3B  (A).  In  later  Gk.  it  is  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  “love 
honour,”  “be  ambitious,”  or  “act  with  public  spirit”  (Mill.);  and  with 
a  complementary  infinitive  in  the  sense  of  “strive,”  “be  eager,”  “try” 
(so  in  papyri  (Mill.);  cf.  Polyb.  I,  83s,  where  <ptXoTtpt,eiG0at  is  balanced 
by  xotet<j0at  gxouStjv)-  The  meaning  here  =  axouSd^etv  in  217; 

see  Wetstein,  ad  loc .  and  SH.  on  Rom.  1520.  On  the  Pauline  phrase 
xapoaocXoupiev . . .  <£BeX<pof,  cf .  514  Rom.  1530 1617  1  Cor.  i10 1616;  also  I  512 
II  21  (where  (v.  *)  takes  the  place  of  xapaxaXoupiev).  With 

xapaxaXetv,  Paul  uses  the  Yva  clause  (v. 1  II  312);  or  the  infinitive, 
either  alone  or  with  dq  t6  (211)  or  xb  puiQ  (3s);  or  the  imperative  (514 
1  Cor.  416). 

Trpdcrcreiv  t a  cSca  /cal  ipyd%ecr0ai  /ct\.  The  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  inward  restlessness  was  meddlesomeness  and  idleness. 
Paul  refers  first  not  to  idleness  but  to  meddlesomeness  (' rreptep - 
ya&crOai  II  311)  because  in  this  case  the  disturbing  element  in 
the  peace  of  the  brotherhood  was  not  simply  that  some  were 
idle  and  in  their  want  had  asked  support  from  the  church,  but 
also  that,  being  refused,  they  had  attempted  to  interfere  in  the 
management  of  its  affairs.  Furthermore,  in  putting  second 
ipyatfeadai,  the  cause  of  meddlesomeness,  he  seems  to  intimate 
that  /caOcos  vp!iv  irap'qyyeCXapiev  is  to  be  taken  not  with  all 
three  preceding  infinitives  (yGvxd&w,  'irpaacreiv ,  and  ipya- 
ifeo-Qai)  but  solely  with  the  last,  as  indeed  the  clause  of  purpose 
v. 12  (especially  prjSevb?  xPe^av  * XVT€ )  and  the  parallel  II  310 
(ec  Ti?  ov  dekei  ipyalfecrOai  fiTjSe  eaOieraf)  suggest.  To  meet 
this  situation,  he  urges  first  that  they  attend  to  their  own  affairs 
and  not  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  church;  and  second,  re¬ 
peating  an  injunction  already  given,  that  they  work  with  their 
hands,  that  is,  support  themselves  instead  of  begging  assistance 
from  the  church  (pLrjSevo?  XP€^av  ^XVT€>  v*  12)- 

xp&Goecv  T<*  iSca  is  unique  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  but  common  in  the  classics 
(see  Wetstein);  cf.  ptf)  xoXuxpaypLovetv  (Plato,  Rep.  IV,  433  A)  and 
iStoxpaYscv  (Soph.  Lex.).  GF.  read  xp&TTeiv.  lpyd£sG0at  ^iq  %epdv 
(1  Cor.  412  Eph.  428;  cf.  Sap.  1517)  denotes  manual  labour;  but  whether 
skilled  or  unskilled  is  not  certain.  Influenced  by  tSta  (Weiss,  91), 
JtfAKL,  et  al.y  prefix  Ebfocg  to  yjzgdv,  an  unnecessary  insertion  in  view 
Of  Opuav.  In  1  Cor.  412  Eph.  428,  where  upUSv  fails,  ISfoiq  is  to  be  read, 
though  B  omits  it  in  Eph.  428. 
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12.  Lva  irepnrarrjTe  kt\.  The  purpose  of  7rapaKa\ovfxev  is 
twofold,  (i)  that  the  converts  may  behave  themselves  becom¬ 
ingly  with  a  view  to  the  opinion  of  non-Christians  (tow  e£n>), 
the  point  being  that  the  idleness  of  some  of  the  Christians  tended 
to  bring  Christianity  into  discredit  with  the  unbelievers;  and 
(2)  that  they  may  have  need  of  no  one  to  support  them,  the  point 
being  that  they  should  support  themselves  instead  of  trespassing 
on  the  hospitality  of  the  church. 

Ell.  thinks  that  Yva  xspixaTijTs  eflaxiQpi6vG)<;  refers  mainly  to  fjeux&l&y 
and  xp&aastv,  and  puqBevbs  xP£^av  ex'O'ce  refers  to  Ipy&^saOai.  This  ref¬ 
erence  is  due  to  the  fact  that  fjauxc5££iv  is  interpreted  as  leading  a 
quiet  life  after  a  bustling  interest  in  public  affairs.  Ewald  and  Dob. 
take  the  clause  with  Yva  as  the  object  of  xapiQYYsfXapiev;  but  the 
change  from  the  infinitives  to  Yva  after  xapaxakoupisv  strongly  intimates 
that  Paul  is  passing  from  the  object  to  the  purpose  of  the  exhortation 
(cf.  1  Cor.  io32  f-:  y^saOs  .  . .  xa0&<; . . .  cva).  eOax^dvox;,  which  is  used 
elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only  Rom.  1313  (xsptxaTeiv)  and  1  Cor.  1440 
(parallel  to  xoct&  t££cv),  denotes  “ becomingly,”  “ honestly”  in  the  sense 
of  honeste,  so  that  no  exception  can  be  taken;  cf.  Epictetus,  Diss.  II,  523 
cfcvsaTp&^Tjs.  ol  *&; (0  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  512  f-  Col.  4B)  indicates 
non-Christians,  irrespective  of  race  (contrast  ot  saw,  1  Cor.  512).  The 
Jews  had  a  similar  designation  for  non-Jews;  cf.  o\  e£o>0£v  (Josephus, 
Ant.  15316;  also  1  Tim.  3*)  and  o\  ixroq  (Sir.  prol.)]  and  see  Schottgen 
on  1  Cor.  512  and  Levy,  Neuhebr.  u.  Chald.  Worterbuch  on  ps'n.  xp6<; 
=  “with  an  eye  to,”  as  in  Col.  4®;  not  coram ,  “in  the  eyes  of.”  On  the 
gender  of  p^5sv6<;,  Vorstius  (apud  Poole)  remarks:  u  per  Me  est  sive 
{j.Y}8ev6<;  in  neut.  gen.  sive  in  masc.  accipias.”  Nor  does  it  matter  logically, 
for  in  either  case  the  reference  is  to  dependence  upon  the  brotherhood 
for  support.  Grammatically,  the  usage  of  x?£^av  £X£tv  is  inconclusive; 
contextually,  the  masculine  is  probable  (tou<;  s£g>);  Vulg.  has  nullius 
aliquid . 


(5)  The  Dead  in  Christ  (413-18). 

This  section  is  separated  from  the  previous  paragraphs  “  con¬ 
cerning  brotherly  love”  (vv.  9_12)  but  is  closely  related  to  the 
following  question  “ concerning  times  and  seasons”  (51-11),  as  the 
repetition  of  a/z-a  <rvv  (v. 17)  in  510  intimates.  The  faint-hearted 
(oi  oXiyoyjrvxoi,  514)  are  anxious  both  about  their  dead  (413-18) 
and  about  their  own  salvation  (51-11). 

Since  Paul’s  departure,  one  or  more  of  the  Thessalonian  Chris- 
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tians  had  died.  The  brethren  were  in  grief  not  because  they  did 
not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  saints,  but  because  they 
feared  that  their  dead  would  not  have  the  same  advantages  as 
the  survivors  when  the  Lord  came.  Their  perplexity  was  due 
not  simply  to  the  Gentile  difficulty  of  apprehending  the  meaning 
of  resurrection,  but  also  to  the  fact  that  Paul  had  not  when  he 
was  with  them  discussed  explicitly  the  problem  of  the  relation 
of  survivors  to  dead  at  the  Parousia.  Since  they  had  received 
no  instruction  on  this  point  (contrast  w.  1_2-  6-  9*  11  s2),  they 
write  to  Paul  for  advice  “  concerning  the  dead.” 

That  the  question  is  not:  Will  the  Christians  who  die  before  the 
Parousia  be  raised  from  the  dead?  but:  Will  the  Christians  who  die 
before  the  Parousia  be  at  the  Parousia  on  a  level  of  advantage  with 
the  survivors  ?  is  made  plain  by  the  consideration  that  in  v. 14  Paul  says 
not  kfegeX  but  &'Sec  aCiv  (which  presupposes  resurrection);  and 
that  he  singles  out  for  emphasis  not  only  in  v. 14  but  also  in  the  summa¬ 
rised  agraphon  (v. 15),  in  the  explanation  of  v. 15  given  in  w. 16-17  (as  far 
as  dlpa),  and  in  the  consequence  drawn  in  v. 17  (xal  outgx;  t&vtots  abv 
xupfrp  lc6pL£0a),  not  dvaaTificovTat  but  aOv  auT<p  (v. 14),  cqjia  auv  (v. 17; 
cf 510),  and  aOv  xupfcp  (v. 17).  It  may  well  be  that  during  the  previous 
seventeen  or  more  years  of  Paul’s  Christian  career  relatively  few  Chris¬ 
tians  had  died  (cf.  Acts  122;  also  the  death  of  Stephen  when  Paul  was 
yet  a  Pharisee);  but  it  is  improbable  that,  because  this  passage  is  per¬ 
haps  the  first  extant  reference  in  Paul  to  the  resurrection  of  believers,  it 
is  also  the  first  time  Paul  had  expressed  himself,  let  alone  reflected,  on 
the  subject;  but  see  Lake,  Exp .  1907,  494-507.  In  fact,  if  v.J5  is  to  be 
accepted,  Jesus  himself  had  given  his  disciples  to  understand  that  the 
survivors  would  not  anticipate  the  dead  at  his  coming,  thus  intimating 
that  some  might  die  before  he  came  (cf,  Mk.  91). 

Similar  but  not  identical  questions  bothered  the  writers  of  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  of  Baruch  and  Fourth  Ezra;  but  their  answers  differ  from  that  of 
Paul.  Baruch  says  (n6f):  “  Announce  in  Sheol  and  say  to  the  dead: 
Blessed  are  ye  more  than  we  who  are  living.”  Ezra  writes  (1316  ff-) 
that  the  seer  first  pronounces  woe  unto  the  survivors  and  more  woe  unto 
the  dead,  but  concludes  that  it  is  better  or  happier  for  the  survivors,  a 
conclusion  confirmed  from  on  high  with  the  words  (1324) :  “  magis  beatijici 
sunt  qui  derelicti  super  60s  qui  mortui  sunt.”  Paul’s  encouraging  word  is 
that  living  and  dead  are  at  the  Parousia  on  a  level  of  advantage,  apux 
c6v  (v. 17  510),  simul  cum . 

In  replying  to  the  request  for  information,  Paul  states  that  his 
purpose  in  relieving  their  ignorance  is  that  they,  unlike  the  non- 
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Christians  who  sorrow  because  they  have  no  hope  of  being  with 
Christ,  should  not  sorrow  at  all.  The  reason  for  this  striking 
utterance,  already  tacit  in  e\WT€5  iXiriSa  (v.13),  is  first  expressed 
in  v. 14  where  from  a  subjective  conviction,  drawn  from  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  and  hypothetically  put:  “if  we  believe,  as  of 
course  we  do,  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,”  he  draws  directly 
an  objective  inference:  “so  also  God  will  lead  on  with  Jesus 
those  who  died  through  him.”  This  internal  argument  from  the 
believers’  mystic  experience  in  Christ,  the  main  purpose  of  which 
is  to  prove  that  the  saints  will  be  <rvv  avrcp,  is  further  strengthened 
by  an  appeal  to  the  external  authority  of  an  unwritten  word  of 
the  Lord,  summarised  in  Paul’s  language,  to  the  effect  that  the 
surviving  saints  will  not  anticipate  the  dead  at  the  Parousia 
(v. 15).  Then  in  apocalyptic  language,  drawn  from  tradition  but 
coloured  with  his  own  phraseology,  Paul  explains  the  word  of 
the  Lord  by  singling  out  such  details  in  the  procedure  at  the 
Parousia  as  bring  to  the  forefront  the  point  to  be  proved,  ajxa 
<tv v  avTois  (w. 16-17  as  far  as  aepa) ;  and  draws  the  conclusion, 
anticipated  in  v. 14,  “and  so  we  shall  always  be  with  the  Lord.” 
Finally  (v. 18),  uniting  conclusion  with  exhortation,  he  bids  them 
not  to  be  encouraged  but  to  encourage  one  another  with  the  very 
words  he  himself  has  used. 

lzNow  as  to  those  who  sleep ,  brothers ,  we  do  not  wish  you  to  be 
in  ignorance ,  that  you  may  not  grieve,  as  do  the  rest  who  have  not 
hope .  uFor  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose ,  so  also  God  will 
lead  on  those  who  fell  asleep  through  Jesus  along  with  him .  uFor 
this  that  follows ,  we,  the  writers,  tell  you,  not  on  our  own  authority 
but  in  a  word  of  the  Lord,  namely,  that  we,  the  writers  and  our  Chris¬ 
tian  contemporaries,  who  live,  that  is,  who  survive  until  the  coming 
of  the  Lord ,  shall  by  no  means  anticipate  the  dead;  16 because  the 
Lord  himself  at  a  command,  namely,  at  an  archangeVs  voice  and  a 
divine  trumpet,  will  come  down  from  heaven,  and  the  dead  who  are 
in  Christ  will  arise  first  of  all;  J1 then  we  the  living,  the  survivors, 
will  with  them  at  the  same  time  be  caught  and  carried  by  means  of 
clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air .  And  so,  we  shall  be  always  with 
the  Lord.  18So  then  encourage  one  another  with  these  words. 

13.  ov  deXopev  Be  ktX.  With  Be'  and  the  affectionate  aBeXcpoi, 
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Paul  passes  to  a  new  section,  “concerning  the  dead”  in  Christ, 
about  which  they  had  written  ( cf .  v.  9)  for  instruction.  The 
Pauline  phrase  that  introduces  the  theme,  ov  OeXofiev  Be  vfias 
aypoelp ,  is  negative  in  form  but  positive  in  meaning,  as  the 
clause  with  iva  firj  (cf%  Rom.  ii25)  demonstrates. 

This  phrase,  with  some  variation,  is  in  the  N.  T.  employed  only  by 
Paul  and  serves  to  emphasise  a  personal  statement  within  a  paragraph 
(Rom.  i13  2  Cor.  i8),  or  to  introduce  a  new  point  in  a  new  paragraph 
(Rom.  ii25  i  Cor.  io1)  or  section  (i  Cor.  121  and  here).  The  positive 
form  0£Xg>  $e  (yc3cp)  6[xa<;  e!B£vac  (1  Cor.  ii3  Col.  21;  cf.  Phil,  i12)  is 
“very  common  in  the  papyri”  (Mill.).  The  fact  that  the  clause  with 
06  OiX o[iev  in  1  Cor.  121  precedes  and  here  follows  (cf.  2  Cor.  i8)  the 
clause  with  xepf  does  not  exclude  the  probability  (see  v.  °)  that  the 
new  point  “concerning  the  dead,”  unconnected  as  it  is  with  the  preced¬ 
ing  “concerning  brotherly  love,”  is  a  reply  to  a  written  request  from  the 
converts  to  Paul. 

tcop  /coLficofievcov.  The  present  participle  is  probably  timeless, 
“the  sleepers,”  that  is,  the  dead,  a  euphemism  not  confined  to 
Biblical  writers.  The  word  /coifiaaOcu  itself  does  not  throw  light 
on  the  state  of  the  Christian  dead  before  the  Parousia ,  but  it  is 
especially  appropriate  in  Paul  who  considers  the  believers  as 
being  iv  Xpiajco  not  only  before  death  and  at  death  (1  Cor.  1518), 
but  also  from  death  to  the  Parousia  (v.  16  oi  pe/cpol  ip  XpiaTcp). 
At  the  Parousia ,  they  will  be  (v. 17)  or  will  live  (510)  crop  /cvpua >, 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Christian  hope. 

“The  designation  of  death  as  a  sleep  did  not  arise  from  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  hope;  for  it  is  found  in  books  that  were  unacquainted  with  this 
hope ”  (Charles,  Eschat.  127,  note  1 ;  cf.  Volz,  Eschat.  134) .  As  Paul  is  not 
here  discussing  the  intermediate  state,  it  is  not  certain  from  what  he 
writes  that  he  shared  with  Eth.  Enoch  511  and  4  Ezra  732  the  view  that 
at  death  the  body  went  to  the  grave  and  the  soul  to  Sheol;  or  that  he 
regarded  the  existence  in  Sheol  as  “einf  rubes  Schattenleben”  (Schmiedel). 
Clear  only  is  it  that  in  some  sense,  not  defined,  the  dead  as  well  as  the 
living  are  under  the  power  of  the  indwelling  Christ  (Iv  Xpiortp). — 
xotpiaaGat  in  the  N.  T.  as  in  the  classics  (see  Liddell  and  Scott,  sub  voc .) 
and  Lxx.  (cf.  xoipLaoOat  [ast&  t&v  auaTipwv  Gen.  4730  Deut.  3116  2  Reg.  712 
1  Ch.  1711,  etc.;  alrftvcoc  xoCpijatg  Sir.  4619)  is  frequently  a  euphemism 
for  dbuoGvTrjcjxeiv;  so  also  xaGeuSetv  (510;  Ps.  87®  Dan.  122);  see  es¬ 
pecially  Kennedy,  Last  Things ,  267  ff.  KL  (DG)  read  the  perfect  part. 
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with  i  Cor.  1520;  1912  reads  the  aorist  with  v.  14  and  1  Cor.  1518.  The 
present  is  either  timeless  indicating  a  class,  “the  sleepers,”  or  it  desig¬ 
nates  the  act  of  sleep  as  in  progress  ( cf .  1  Cor.  n30);  the  aorist  views 
the  act  of  sleep  as  entered  upon  in  the  past  without  reference  to  its 
progress  or  completion;  the  perfect  regards  the  act  as  completed  in  the 
past  with  the  added  notion  of  the  existing  state  (see  BMT .  passim  and 
cf.  2  Mac.  1244  f-);  in  all  cases  ol  vexpof  are  meant. 

iva  fir}  \v7rrja6e  kt\.  The  purpose  of  ov  6e\o/iev  ayvoelv  = 
OeXofiev  elSevac  is  stated  without  qualification,  “that  you  do 
not  grieve.”  With  / ca6oo ?  /cat,  a  comparison  is  instituted  which  is 
also  an  antithesis:  “as  the  non- Christians  grieve  (sc.  Xvttovvtcu) 
who  do  not  have,  as  you  do,  the  hope  of  being  with  Christ.” 
Just  as  fcaddirep  /ca(  (v.  5)  does  not  mean,  “in  the  same  manner 
or  degree  of  7 rados  as  the  Gentiles,”  so  tcaOw  /cat  here  does  not 
mean  that  the  Christians  are  indeed  to  grieve  but  not  in  the  same 
manner  or  degree  as  the  unbelievers  (cf.  Theodoret,  apud  Swete: 
ov  TravreXcos  tcorkvei  t tjv  \xn rrjv^  aWa  Trjv  dfierpiav  itcfidWet) , 
Paul  speaks  absolutely,  for  death  has  a  religious  value  to  him, 
in  that  after  a  short  interval  the  dead  are  brought  to  the  goal  of 
the  Christian  hope,  crvv  clvt5>  (cf.  Phil,  i21  ff*)-  In  view  of  this 
glorious  consummation,  present  grief,  however  natural,  is  ex¬ 
cluded  (cf.  Jn.  1428). 

In  the  light  of  the  context  which  lays  stress  not  on  resurrection  as  such 
but  on  being  with  Christ,  it  is  probable  that  the  hope  which  the  unbe¬ 
lievers  do  not  have  is  not  resurrection  or  immortality  as  such  but  the 
hope  of  being  with  Christ.  It  is  striking  that  Paul  seems  to  overlook 
the  belief  in  immortality  exemplified  in  the  mysteries  “especially  of 
the  orphic  circles,  but  also  in  the  cult  of  Attis,  Isis,  and  Mithra,  per¬ 
haps  in  that  of  the  Cabiri  as  well”  (Dob.  188).  This  oversight  may  be 
due  either  to  the  fact  that  neither  the  Jewish  nor  the  pagan  hope  is  a 
hope  of  elvat  cCiv  XptcTqj,  or  to  the  fact  that  he  has  chiefly  in  mind  the 
despair  of  the  common  people  among  the  pagans  whose  life  and  aspira¬ 
tions  he  knew  so  well.  In  the  latter  case,  a  second-century  papyri  con¬ 
firms  Paul’s  estimate:  “Irene  to  Taonnophris  and  Philo,  good  comfort. 
I  was  as  sorry  (!Xu'jnjOr)v)  and  wept  over  the  departed  one  as  I  wept  for 
Didymas.  And  all  things  whatsoever  were  fitting,  I  did,  and  all  mine, 
Epaphroditus  and  Thermuthion  and  Philion  and  Apollonius  and 
Plantas.  But,  nevertheless,  against  such  things  one  can  do  nothing. 
Therefore  comfort  ye  one  another  ('TcapirjYopec'te  ouv  eaurotjq)”;  see 
Deiss.  Light,  164;  and  cf.  Mill.  Papyri ,  96,  and  Coffin,  Creed  of  Jesus, 
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1907,  114-138.  With  this  average  pagan  view  may  be  contrasted  the 
following  from  a  contemporary  Christian  apologist,  Aristides  (noted  by 
Dob.):  “And  if  any  righteous  man  among  them  passes  from  the  world, 
they  rejoice  and  offer  thanks  to  God;  and  they  escort  the  body  as  if  he 
were  setting  out  from  one  place  to  another  near”  (translation  of  D.  M. 
Kay  in  Ante-Nicene  Fathers ,  IX,  277).  o\  Xoixo(,  used  absolutely  here 
and  56  Rom.  n7 1  Cor.  712 1537  2  Cor.  132  Phil,  i13,  gets  its  meaning  from 
the  context;  here  it  probably  =  oi  e?co  (v. 12)  and  denotes  non-Christians 
in  general.  On  e'xovxes  IXx&a,  cf.  Eph.  212;  on  y.ol(  in  comparisons, 
rare  after  negations,  cf.  v. 6;  with  XuxecaQat  (Rom.  1415  Eph.  430  2  Cor. 
22ff.  <310  78  ff.)  indicating  inward  grief,  contrast  xXafeiv,  Gpiqvstv,  x6x- 
TeaGai  and  xevOstv  (Lk.  625  862  23s7). 

14.  el  jap  Tcicnevopev  tcr\ .  The  yap  introduces  the  reason 
for  tva  pi]  \v7rrjcr0e,  already  hinted  at  in  e%cwTe?  i\i rtBa  (v. 13) : 
“for  if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose,  so  also  God  will  lead 
on  those  who  fell  asleep  through  Jesus  along  with  him.”  The 
Greek  sentence  runs  smoothly  (cf.  i8),  but  there  is  an  obvious 
compression  of  thought.  Since  outcb?  teat  in  the  apodosis  sug¬ 
gests  a  comparison,  Paul  might  have  said:  “  As  we  are  convinced 
that  Jesus  died  and  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  so  also 
must  we  believe,  since  the  indwelling  Christ  is  the  guarantee  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  believer,  that  God  will  raise  from  the  dead 
those  who  died  through  Jesus  and  will  lead  them  on  along  with 
him.”  There  are,  however,  compensations  in  the  compactness, 
for  from  a  subjective  conviction  based  on  experience  and  stated 
conditionally,  “if  we  believe,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  died  and  rose,” 
Paul  is  able  to  draw  directly  an  objective  inference,  “  so  also  God 
will,”  etc. 

The  fact  of  fulfilment  lies  not  in  the  form  of  the  condition  but  in  the 
context  ( BMT .  242).  The  context  here  indicates  that  the  Thessalonians 
are  perplexed  by  doubts  not  as  to  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  but  as  to  whether  the  dead  will  have  equal  advantage  with  the 
survivors  at  the  Parousia.  By  the  insertion  of  6  0s6?  in  the  protasis, 
Paul  makes  clear  that  it  is  God  who  raised  Jesus  from  the  dead  (i10 
1  Cor.  6U  2  Cor.  414  Rom.  811  io9,  etc.).  On  xtaxeOetv  in  the  sense  of 
conviction,  cf.  xcaTstieiv  otc  in  Rom.  6 8  io9. 

airedavev  teal  ave'err).  The  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  are 
inseparable  in  Paul’s  thought  about  salvation.  As  Christ  died 
and  rose  actually,  so  does  the  believer  die  and  rise  with  him  mysti- 
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cally  (Gal.  2 19  Rom.  63  ff-  Col.  220  31  ff-)-  The  presence  of  Christ 
or  the  Spirit  in  the  Christian  guarantees  that  when  he  actually 
dies  ev  Xpt<7ra>  (1  Cor.  1518)  or  ha  Xpio-rov  (here),  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  ev  Xpi^Tcp  (v. 16)  during  the  interval  between  death  and 
resurrection,  and  will  at  the  Parousia  be  raised  from  the  dead  by 
God  through  the  power  of  the  same  indwelling  Christ  or  Spirit 
(Rom.  811),  and  will  attain  the  ultimate  goal  of  Christian  hope, 
elvai  avv  XpicrTcp.  This  characteristically  Pauline  idea  is  the 
probable  link  that  unites  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  our  verse. 

Paul  regularly  uses  eYefpecv  (e^eyefpetv  1  Cor.  614)  for  the  resurrec¬ 
tion;  he  uses  dvtar&va:  elsewhere  only  in  Eph.  5J4,  a  quotation,  and 
below  v. 18  in  an  utterance  distinctly  traditional  in  flavour.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  uses  dv&oraacs  (e^avaaraacq  Phil.  311),  but  not  eyepan; 
(Mt.  27s3).  On  the  name  Trjaoug,  see  i10  and  cf.  Rom.  8U  2  Cor.  414. 
For  outgx;  xat  without  an  expressed  correlative,  cf.  Gal.  4*  Rom.  611 
1  Cor.  2n  914  i49- 12  i542-  4S.  The  reading  of  B,  et  al.,  outw?  6  Qebq  xod 
brings  out  the  point  that  as  God  raised  Jesus,  so  also  he  will  raise  the 
believers;  cf.  1  Cor.  1518:  y.<x\  o\  xoi^tjOIvtss  Iv  Xpiaxy,  where 

not  only  the  dead  but  also  (xod)  the  living  (frosts)  dcxwXovTo.  Though 
outox;  without  an  expressed  correlative  is  frequent  in  Paul  (cf.  v. 17 II 3 17 
Gal.  i«),  yet  the  xcd  is  placed  here  (cf.  v. 10)  by  B  to  mark  the  connection 
with  Todq  xotpnQOIvTag  (Weiss,  136). 

tou?  KOLfirjOevTas  ha  tov  ’Itjctov.  u  Those  who  fell  asleep 
through  Jesus,”  that  is,  through  the  indwelling  power  of  that 
Jesus  who  died  and  rose  again,  the  causal  energy  which  operates 
in  the  believers  from  baptism  to  actual  resurrection  from  the 
dead  ( v .  supra  on  aireOavev).  Though  the  union  of  ha  with 
Koip,r)0evTa<s  is  striking,  yet  it  is  consonant  with  Paul’s  thinking, 
is  demanded  by  the  parallelism  of  the  sentence  (Ell.  Dob.), 
and  is  the  logical  though  not  the  grammatical  equivalent  of  ot 
KocfirjOevTes  iv  Xpicrra)  in  1  Cor.  1518  (cf.  v. 1  ev  /cvpi'<p  with  v.  3 
ha  fcvptov). 

Those  who  join  Std  tou  Ttqcjou  with  the  participle  (e.  g.  Ephr.  Chrys. 
Calv.  Grot.  Ell.  Lft.  Mill.  Dob.  Dibelius)  do  so  on  various  grounds. 
Calvin  (apud  Lillie)  says:  “ dormire  per  Christum  is  to  retain  in  death 
the  union  (coniunctionem)  which  we  have  with  Christ;  for  they  who 
by  faith  are  engrafted  into  Christ  have  their  death  in  common  with 
him,  that  they  may  be  partners  in  his  life.”  Lake  (The  Earlier  Epistles 
of  St.  Paid ,  1911, 88)  thinks  it  probable  “  that  it  means  martyrdom  rather 
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than  a  natural  death”;  so  before  him  Musculus  ( apud  Lillie):  “The 
faithful  die  through  Christ,  when  on  his  account  they  are  slain  by  the 
impious  tyrants  of  the  world.”  Lake  further  conjectures  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  death  “of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of  the  prophets”  (215)  cer¬ 
tainly  suggests  that  persecution  in  Thessalonica  “had  already  led  to  the 
martyrdom  of  some  Christians”  (loc.cit.).  Dob.  contents  himself  with 
a  general  statement:  11  Sie  sind  gestorben ,  indent  ein  Verhaltniss  zu  Jesus 
dabei  war.”  For  Dibelius,  the  Pauline  conception  revealed  in  v.  14 
“wurzelt  in  den  Mysterien” — On  the  other  hand,  many  expositors 
(1 e .  g.  Th.  Mops.  De  W.  Liin.  Lillie,  Schmiedel,  Born.  Wohl.  Schettler, 
Moff.)  join  Side  toG  TyjcjoG  with  The  reasons  adduced  are  (1) 

that  it  is  unnecessary  to  designate  the  dead  as  Christian  and  (2)  that 
Side  is  made  equivalent  to  ev.  In  reply  it  is  urged  that  we  have  ol  vexpot 
ev  Xptorw  (v.  16)  and  that  the  equivalence  between  and  ev  is  not 
grammatical  but  conceptual.  In  this  alternative  view,  Jesus  is  God’s 
agent  in  both  resurrection  and  aye  tv  (Th.  Mops,  and  finally  Schettler 
(op.  cit.  57):  “Gott  wird  sich  Jesus  bedienen ,  um  die  Toten  zu  erweeken 
und  die  Erweckten  zu  sammeln).” — The  view  that  joins  Sta  toG  TyjcjoG 
with  x.oipnQ0ivTa<;  is  preferable  not  simply  because  it  gives  a  distinctively 
Pauline  turn  to  the  passage  but  also  because  it  is  grammatically  better. 
On  the  latter  point,  Ell.  remarks  vigorously:  “The  two  contrasted 
subjects  TrjaoGq  and  x,oipnrj0£vTa<;  toG  TyjcjoG  thus  stand  in  clear 
and  illustrative  antithesis,  and  the  fundamental  declaration  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  a£et  a&v  auTtp  remains  distinct  and  prominent,  undiluted  by  any 
addititious  clause.” 

a%ei  (tv v  clvtm.  In  these  words,  the  “  fundamental  declaration  ” 
of  Paul’s  reply  (w.  n“18),  just  supported  by  an  appeal  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  the  believer’s  experience  of  the  indwelling 
Christ,  is  succinctly  stated.  The  believers  are  not  to  sorrow; 
for  the  departed  saints,  as  well  as  the  survivors,  will  at  the  Pa - 
rousia  be  in  the  company  of  Christ  and  follow  his  lead.  What  is 
added  in  v.  15  confirms  the  same  declaration  on  the  external  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  summarised  word  of  the  Lord.  How  it  is  that  the  sur¬ 
vivors  will  not  anticipate  the  dead  (v. 15)  is  then  further  explained 
in  w.  16-17  where  Paul  selects  from  a  traditional  description  of 
the  Parousia  such  points  as  bring  into  prominence  his  central 
contention,  elveu  ervv  avreo. 

Since  cGv  ocGt$  (v.  17  510  2  Cor.  134  Phil,  i23)  is  the  goal  of  ev  XptaTtp 
(Deiss.  Neutestamentliche  Formel  11  in  Christo  Jesu  ,”  126),  &yeiv  refers 
-to  the  final  act  when  Jesus  the  victor  over  enemies  (II  2 8 1  Cor.  1524  ff-), 
accompanied  by  his  saints,  leads  the  way  heavenward  to  hand  ever  the 
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kingdom  to  God  the  Father.  The  resurrection  and  (II  21), 

the  redemption,  change,  or  transformation  of  the  body  (Rom.  823  1  Cor. 
15s1  Phil.  321),  and  the  judgment  are  all  presupposed.  Paul  is  not  here 
concerned  with  the  details;  even  in  the  description  vv.  16-17  only  such 
pertinent  features  are  sketched  as  prepare  the  readers  for  the  conclusion 
which  he  draws:  *al  outox;  tu^vtots  cCiv  xupup  ea6^e0a.  It  is  thus  un¬ 
necessary  to  take  cOv  cc&t^)  =  e?s  elvat  aflTo&c;  c&v  ataqij  as  Th. 
Mops,  does:  “ quoniam  et  illos  suscitdbit  per  Jesum  ita  ut  et  sint  cum  eo”; 
for  o5v  a&T(p  begins  both  for  living  and  for  dead  immediately  at  the 
Parousia  and  continues  forever  (x&vtots  v.  17). 

15.  tovto  yap  fcr\.  To  confirm  and  explain,  by  an  appeal  to 
external  authority,  what  was  stated  in  v. 14  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
ligious  experience,  Paul  proceeds:  “This  that  follows,  we,  the 
writers  of  the  letter,  tell  you,  not  on  our  own  authority  but  in 
(the  sphere  of,  by  means  of;  c/.  1  Cor.  27 146)  a  word  of  the  Lord, 
namely,  that  we  (^t?,  including  both  the  writers  and  their 
Christian  contemporaries)  who  live,  that  is,  who  survive  until 
the  coming  of  the  Lord,  shall  by  no  means  anticipate  the  dead.” 

Since  y&p  gives  not  a  second  reason  for  v. 13  but  explains  and  confirms 
the  point  of  v. 14  on  a  new  ground,  touto  is  to  be  taken  not  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  but  with  the  following,  and  oti  is  not  causal  (Zahn,  Introd . 
I,  223)  but  resumptive  as  in  1  Cor.  i12. 

ev  \6yep  /cvpiov.  In  this  verse  it  is  probable  that  the  point  only 
of  the  word  of  the  historical  Jesus  is  given,  not  the  word  itself; 
cf.  Rom.  1414 1  Cor.  914.  In  the  light  of  Mk.  91,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Jesus  may  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  those  who  sur¬ 
vived  until  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  would  not  anticipate 
the  dead.  Since,  however,  no  such  “word  of  the  Lord”  exists  in 
extant  gospels  ( cf ’.  Zahn,  Introd .  I,  224),  the  utterance  here  sum¬ 
marised  in  Paul’s  own  words  is  an  agraphon. 

The  presence  of  4v  xuplou  of  itself  intimates  that  Paul  has  in 
mind  not  a  general  suggestion  of  the  Risen  Lord  (Gal.  i12  22  2  Cor.  133 
Eph.  33)  given  by  revelation  (so  Chrys.  De  W.  Liin.  Ell.  Lft.  Mill. 
Dob.  Moff.  and  others)  but  a  definite  word  of  the  historical  Jesus  (so 
Calv.  Drummond,  Wohl.  Dibelius,  and  others).  Even  if  he  had 
written  simply  ev  xuphp  (Eph.  417),  the  content  of  the  inward  revelation 
would  have  an  historical  basis,  as  Rom.  1414,  with  its  allusion  to  Mk.  715, 
suggests:  olBa  xal  TclTusiapiai  ev  x.upf(p  Trjaou  o-rt  ouSev  xotvbv  Bd  lauToij. 
Furthermore  the  analogy  both  of  Rom.  1414  and  of  1  Cor.  914  (where  Paul 
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alludes  to  but  does  not  literally  cite  Mt.  io10  Lk.  io17  =  1  Tim.  518),  and 
the  fact  that  Paul  does  not  affirm  that  the  Lord  says  “we  who  live,,, 
etc.  (contrast  Acts  2035:  twv  X6ycov  toG  xupfou  TtjcjoO  (cf.  1  Tim.  63) 
oti  auzbq  elxev)  but  affirms  that  “we  tell  you  on  the  strength  of  a  word 
of  the  Lord  that  we  who  live,”  etc.,  conspire  to  make  probable  that 
here  as  in  Rom.  1414 1  Cor.  914  we  have  not  a  citation  of  but  an  allusion 
to  a  word  of  the  Lord.  The  exact  form  of  the  agraphon  is  not  recover¬ 
able  unless  it  is  embedded  in  w. 18-17  (Ropes,  Dibelius). 

Schmiedel,  in  an  excellent  note,  after  remarking  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  does  not  come  from  Mt.  24s9-31  or  from  4  Ezra  541  ff-  (as  Steck  once 
held),  observes  that  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  v. 18  a  (as  von  Soden  held,  SK. 
1885,  280/.),  or  in  v. 16  without  xp&Tov  (so  Stahelin,  J.d.  Th.  1874, 19 3/.), 
or  hardly  in  v.  15  alone,  since  w. 18-17  are  too  detailed,  or  in  w.  16-17, 
since  its  beginning  after  the  previous  formulation  in  v.  15  would  not  be 
sufficiently  accentuated,  but  in  w. lfi-17.  If,  however,  it  is  admitted  that 
v.  15  gives  the  point  of  the  agraphon,  the  only  question  at  issue  is 
whether  it  is  actually  cited  in  vv.  16-17.  At  first  sight,  the  “concrete 
and  independent  character  ”  of  these  verses  (Ropes)  does  suggest  a  cita¬ 
tion,  even  if  it  is  granted  that  the  citation  is  free  (the  Pauline  phrase¬ 
ology  being  evident  in  ocfabg  6  xupto?  and  ev  XptaTtp).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  salient  point  of  vv. 16-17,  the  apia  a6v,  does 
not  explicitly  appear  in  the  summary  of  the  word  v. 15.  The  impres¬ 
sion,  difficult  to  escape,  is  that  Paul,  remembering  a  traditional  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Parousia,  selects  such  points  as  explain  the  basal  declaration 
of  the  summarised  word  of  the  Lord  in  v.  15.  On  the  question,  see 
Ropes,  Die  Spriichc  Jesu ,  1896,  152  ff.  and  UDB.  V,  345;  Titius,  Neu- 
testamentliche  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit  1895, 1,  24;  Resch,  Paulinismus , 
338-341;  Mathews,  Messianic  Hope  in  N.  T.  1905,  73;  and  Askwith, 
Exp.  19 1 1,  66. 

r)fjLel<;  oi  kt\.  The  insertion  of  rj/^ek  and  the  presence 

of  ek  denoting  the  temporal  limit  make  clear  that  the  exact 
contrast  here  is  not  between  the  living  and  dead  at  the  Parousia; 
not  between  “we  Christians  who  are  alive”  at  the  Parousia  and 
the  dead;  but  between  “we  Christians  who  live,”  that  is,  “who 
continue  to  survive  until  the  Parousia”  and  the  dead.  Paul 
thus  betrays  the  expectation  that  he  and  his  contemporary 
Christians  will  remain  alive  until  Christ  comes. 

Paul's  personal  belief  that  the  advent  is  at  hand  is  constant  (1  Cor.  io11 
1622  Rom.  1311  Phil.  46),  a  conviction  shared  also  by  other  Christians  of 
the  first  century  (1  Pet.  47  Heb.  io26  Jas.  5 8 1  Jn.  218)  and  apparently  by 
the  Master  himself  (Mk.  91).  In  our  passage,  Paul  speaks,  as  often, 
without  qualifications.  If  questioned,  he  would  probably  have  admitted 
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that  he  himself  as  well  as  other  Christians  might  taste  of  death  before  the 
Lord  came.  Such  cases,  however,  would  have  been  to  him  exceptional. 
His  hope  is  fixed  not  on  a  far-off  divine  event;  not  on  the  fact  that  “  each 
several  generation,  at  whatever  period  existing,  occupies  during  that 
period  the  position  of  those  who  shall  be  alive  at  the  Lord’s  coming” 
(Bengel),  but  on  the  nearness  of  the  Parousia,  even  if  the  exact  day  and 
hour  be  unknown.  Calvin  tacitly  admits  the  obvious  force  of  fleets 
in  observing  that  Paul  by  using  it  makes  himself  as  it  were  one  of  the 
number  of  those  who  will  live  until  the  last  day.  But  Paul  does  this, 
Calvin  ingeniously  explains,  “to  rouse  the  expectation  of  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  and  so  to  hold  all  the  pious  in  suspense,  that  they  shall  not 
count  on  any  delay  whatever.  For  even  supposing  him  to  have  known 
himself  by  special  revelation  that  Christ  would  come  somewhat  later, 
still  this  was  to  be  delivered  as  the  common  doctrine  of  the  church  that 
the  faithful  might  be  ready  at  all  hours”  (quoted  by  Lillie,  ad  loc .). 
Apart  from  Grotius  and,  less  clearly,  Piscator,  most  of  the  older  ex¬ 
positors  found  difficulty  in  admitting  that  Paul  at  this  point  shared  the 
views  of  his  time.  Origen  (Cels.  V,  17),  for  example,  in  the  only  extant 
quotation  from  his  commentary  on  our  letters,  namely,  on  I  415-17  (cf. 
Turner,  HDB.  V,  496),  allegorises;  Chrys.  Th.  Mops,  and  others  so  in¬ 
terpret  o\  xeptXetx6^evoc  as  to  exclude  Paul;  still  others  think  that 
the  -foiefe  is  not  suited  to  Paul,  although  Olshausen  protests  against 
this  enallage  personae  or  dvaxofvwats.  On  the  older  views,  see  Liin. 
ad  loc.  Denney,  however  (177),  queries:  “Is  it  not  better  to  recognise 
the  obvious  fact  that  Paul  was  mistaken  as  to  the  nearness  of  the  second 
advent  than  to  torture  his  words  to  secure  infallibility?”  See  also 
Kennedy,  Last  Things ,  160  jf. 

oi  irepikenrofievoL  tcrX.  The  living  are  further  defined  as 
those  who  continue  to  survive  until  the  Parousia.  With  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  survivors  including  Paul,  it  is  asserted  on  the 
strength  of  the  Lord’s  utterance  that  they  will  by  no  means  take 
temporal  precedence  over  the  dead. 

The  participle  xsptXecx6[xevot  is  present,  the  action  being  viewed  as 
going  on  to  the  limit  of  time  designated  by  e^;  contrast  Iv  Tfj  xapouaf# 
2i9  3 13  523  j  Cor.  I^23,  The  word  xeptXe£xeaOai  occurs  elsewhere  in 
N.  T.  only  v. 17;  cf.  4  Mac.  1318  126.  $0<£vecv  here,  but  not  in  216,  is 
used  classically  in  the  sense  of  xpocpO&vetv  (Mt.  i72B),  (i  praevenire,” 
“precede,”  “anticipate.”  On  oti  ^  with  aorist  subj.  as  the  equivalent 
of  an  emphatic  future  indie,  (so  K  here),  cf.  5*  and  BMT.  172.  For 
xupfou  after  xapoucfav,  B  reads  Ttjcjou,  conforming  to  v. 14  (Weiss,  81). 

16.  otl  avro 5  o  fcvpios.  With  otl  “  because,”  parallel  to  yap 
(v. 15 ;  cf.  214),  the  word  of  the  Lord  summarised  in  v. 15  is  ex- 
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plained  and  elaborated.  The  point  of  the  Pauline  phrase  auro? 
o  tcvpios  (cf.  311)  is  apparently  that  the  very  Jesus  under  whose 
control  the  believers  stand  in  life,  at  death  (row  /coifjLrjOevra ? 

v. 14),  and  from  death  to  resurrection  (ol  ve/cpol  ev  ’Kptar£)J 
and  whose  indwelling  spiritually  guarantees  their  resurrection, 
is  the  Lord  who  at  the  resurrection  functions  as  the  apocalyptic 
Messiah. 

ev  KeXevcr/xaTL  kt\.  The  descent  of  the  Lord  from  heaven  is 
characterised  by  three  clauses  with  ev.  Unlike  the  three  dis¬ 
connected  clauses  with  ev  in  i  Cor.  1552,  the  second  and  third  are 
here  joined  by  feat \  a  fact  suggesting  that  these  two  clauses 
are  in  some  sense  an  epexegesis  of  the  first.  “At  a  command, 
namely,  at  an  archangel’s  voice  and  at  a  trumpet  of  God.”  Pre¬ 
cisely  what  Paul  has  in  mind  is  uncertain.  It  is  conceivable 
that  God  who  raises  the  dead  (v. 14),  or  Christ  the  agent  in  resur¬ 
rection,  commands  the  archangel  Michael  to  arouse  the  dead; 
and  that  this  command  is  executed  at  once  by  the  voice  of  the 
archangel  who  speaks  to  the  dead  (cf.  1  Cor.  1552)  through  a 
divine  trumpet.  But  whatever  the  procedure  in  detail  may  be, 
the  point  is  clear  that  at  the  descent  of  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
the  dead  are  raised  first  of  all,  and  then  the  survivors  and  the 
risen  dead  are  together  and  simultaneously  (ap,a  crvv)  snatched 
up  and  carried  by  means  of  clouds  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 

Kabisch  ( Die  Eschatologie  des  Paulus ,  1893,  231)  thinks  that  God  gives 
a  command  to  Christ  and  that  the  archangel  is  only  the  messenger,  the 
voice  which  God  makes  use  of  (cf.  Kennedy,  Last  Things ,  190).  Teich- 
mann  (Die  paulinischen  V orstellungen  von  Auferstehung  und  Gericht , 
1896,  23)  imagines  that  Christ  on  his  way  to  earth  commands  the  dead 
(who  through  the  cry  of  the  archangel  and  the  blowing  of  the  trumpet 
of  God  are  awakened  from  their  slumber)  really  to  arise.  PauPs  state¬ 
ment,  however,  is  general;  how  far  he  would  subscribe  to  the  precise 
procedure  read  into  his  account  from  extant  Jewish  or  Christian  sources, 
no  one  knows. 

Most  commentators  agree  with  Stahelin  (J.  d.  Th.  1874,  189)  in  tak¬ 
ing  the  4v  of  attendant  circumstance  as  in  1  Cor.  421;  but  it  may  mean 
“at  the  time  of”  as  in  1  Cor.  1562  ev  Tf)  c&Xx tyyi.  xiXeuat jlcz, 

found  in  Gk.  Bib.  here  and  Pr.  2462,  is  used  classically  (cf.  Wetstein,  ad 
loc.)  in  various  applications,  the  command  of  a  xeXeucTiqs  to  his  rowers, 
of  an  officer  to  his  men,  of  a  hunter  to  his  dogs,  etc.  Ell.  quotes  Philo 
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(de  praem  et  poen.  19)  as  using  it  of  God’s  assembling  the  saints.  The 
o&Xtciy$,  like  other  touches  in  the  description,  appears  in  the  account 
of  the  theophany  on  Mt.  Horeb  (Ex.  1916-19;  cf.  Briggs,  Messiah  of  the 
Apostles ,  88);  here  the  trumpet,  as  in  1  Cor.  15 52,  is  used  not  to  marshal 
the  hosts  of  heaven,  or  to  assemble  the  saints  (Mt.  2431,  which  adds  to 
Mark  pera  odcXx^yog  pLey&Xiqt;;  Bengel  says:  tuba  Dei  adcoque  magna), 
but  to  raise  the  dead. — The  dp x&yyekoq  (in  Gk.  Bib.  only  here  and  Jude 
9)  may  be  Michael  as  in  Jude;  cf.  Eth.  En.  91  206.  On  Michael,  see 
Lueken,  Der  Erzengel  Michael ;  Bousset,  Relig .2  374^.;  Everling  (op.  cit. 
79  jf.)  and  Dibelius,  Die  Geisterwelt ,  etc.  32  Jf. 

teal  oi  vetcpol  iv  'KpLarat  /ct\.  With  teat  of  simple  narration, 
the  results  of  the  descent  of  the  Lord  are  stated;  first  (7 rpcorov) 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  saints,  which  removes  their  disad¬ 
vantage  by  putting  them  on  a  level  with  the  living;  and  then 
(e7T€iTay  v. 17),  the  rapture  of  both  the  risen  dead  and  the  sur¬ 
vivors,  presumably  in  changed,  transformed,  redeemed  bodies 
(1  Cor.  1 5 51  Phil.  321  Rom.  823),  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air. 
Striking  here  is  it  that  Paul  says  not  simply  avaarfjaovTcu  oi 
vetcpoi  (Is.  2619)  but  oi  vetcpol  iv  'Kpio-rw.  This  phrase  designates 
not  “those  who  died  in  Christ”  (1  Cor.  1518)  but  “the  dead  who 
are  in  Christ”;  and  intimates,  without  defining  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  believers  in  the  intermediate  state,  that  as  in 
life  and  at  death  so  from  death  to  the  Parousia,  the  believer  is 
under  the  control  of  the  indwelling  Christ  or  Spirit.  This  in¬ 
dwelling  spiritual  Christ,  whose  presence  in  the  believer  guaran¬ 
tees  his  resurrection,  is  also  the  very  enthroned  (Rom.  834)  Lord 
himself  {on  avros  6  tcvpm)  who  comes  down  from  heaven  to 
raise  the  dead. 

17.  hreiTCL  .  .  .  apira^rjcopeOa  tcr\.  “Then,  presumably  at 
no  great  interval  after  the  resurrection,  rjpels  oi  ^covres  oi  7 re- 
piXenropevoi  (as  in  v.  13 ;  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  add  efc  rrjv 
Trapovaiav  rov  tcvpiov )  shall  be  caught  up  simultaneously  {a pa) 
with  the  risen  saints  {<rvv  avroi ?)  and  carried  by  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air.”  The  rapture  is  a  supernatural  act  as  in 
Acts  839  Rev.  125;  cf.  2  Cor.  122  ff\  The  means  {iv),  not  the 
agent  (£7 ro;  cf.  Baruch  426),  by  which  the  rapture  is  executed 
is  the  clouds  which,  as  in  Elijah’s  case  (4  Reg.  211),  are  conceived 
as  a  triumphal  chariot.  Slavonic  Enoch  31  (ed.  Morfill  and 
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Charles;  noted  also  by  Mill.)  is  in  point:  “ These  men  (that 
is,  angels)  summoned  me  and  took  me  on  their  wings  and  placed 
me  on  the  clouds.  And  lo,  the  clouds  moved.  And  again,  go¬ 
ing  still  higher,  I  saw  the  ether  and  they  placed  me  in  the  first 
heaven.” 

a6v  occurs  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  here  and  510;  Vulg.  has  here  simul 
rapiemur  cum :  in  510,  am.  fuld.  omit  simul.  In  Gk.  Bib.  a\x.a  is  regularly 
an  adverb  (Pr.  2218,  etc.);  in  Mt.  i329  201,  it  is  a  preposition.  Ell.  re¬ 
marks:  “We  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  at  the  same  time  that  they 
shall  be  caught  up,  a^oc  marking  as  usual  connection  in  point  of  time.” 
The  phrase  gives  the  most  precise  statement  of  the  equality  of  advan¬ 
tage  that  we  have;  it  does  not  appear  in  the  summary  of  the  agraphon 
in  v. 15.  GF  m  Ambst.  omit  o\  xeptXeix6^evot;  B  has  ot  xepiXetpievoc. 
In  the  syn.  gospels,  the  cloud  appears,  apart  from  the  transfiguration 
and  Lk.  1254,  only  in  connection  with  the  Parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  influence  of  Dan.  713  is  felt  where  Lxx.  has  exl  'twv  ve^eXwv  (Mt. 
2430  26s4)  and  Th.  (Mk.  14 62;  cf.  Rev.  i7).  The  ev,  however,  is 
given  by  Mk.  1326  =  Lk.  2127;  see  further  Rev.  n12  (iv),  4  Ezra  133 
(cum),  and  Ex.  34s  (xoct^t]  x6pco<;  ev  ve^Xfl);  and  cf.  Acts  i11  with  i9. 

ek  aTrdvTTjcnv  kt\.  With  eky  the  purpose  of  dpTrayrjaopeda 
is  expressed,  “to  meet  the  Lord.”  The  ek  aepa  designates  the 
place  of  meeting,  probably  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the 
firmament  of  the  first  heaven,  as  in  Slav.  En.  31  ff-  quoted  above. 
As  it  is  probably  to  the  air,  not  to  the  earth  that  the  Lord  de¬ 
scends  from  heaven,  so  it  is  into  the  air  that  all  the  saints  are 
caught  up  into  the  company  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  air  that 
God  will  lead  them  on  with  Jesus  (a%ei  <jvv  avrcp  v. 14)  to  heaven 
where  the  fellowship  with  Christ  begun  in  the  air  will  continue 
forever;  for,  in  summing  up  the  point  intended  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  vv. 16"17,  he  says  not  teal  efeel  (“and  there,”  as  if  the  air 
were  the  permanent  dwelling-place;  so  apparently  Kabisch  (op. 
cit.  233)  alluding  to  Ass.  Mos.  io9)  but  teal  ovrm,  drawing  the 
conclusion  from  w. 16*17,  implicit  in  v.  14  (<rvv  avr<p)y  with  the 
added  emphasis  upon  the  permanence  of  the  fellowship,  7 raV 
Tore  avv  tcvpicp  iaopeda. 

In  the  Lxx.  cuv&v'uiQatg,  dcx&vTTQan;,  dbuavxTj,  &xdevnqGc<;  and  auvavTr) 
-occur  chiefly  in  phrases  with  el$  and  gen.  or  dat.  The  readings  vary, 
but  els  with  Sxdcvrrjatv  or  cuv&v'tTqacv  is  rare.  In  the  N.  T.  the  read- 
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ings  also  vary;  cf.  Mt.  25*  27s2  Acts  2815;  also  Mt.  834  251  Jn.  1213. 
Here  DGF  read  el?  OxdvTriQatv  x $  Xpicrctp.  Moulton  (I  143),  who  notes 
BGU,  362  (xpb?  dxdvTiqcjtv  tou  fjY^ovos;  for  xp6?,  cf.  3  Mac.  52), 
thinks  the  special  idea  of  the  word  is  the  “official  welcome  of  a  newly 
arrived  dignitary.  The  case  after  it  is  entirely  consistent  with  Greek 
idiom,  the  gen.  as  in  our  “to  his  inauguration,”  the  dat.  as  the  case 
governed  by  the  verb”;  see  also  Ex.  1917  el?  cuvdviriQacv  tou  Oeou. — 
The  el?  before  d£g<x  is  naturally  taken  with  did fcvuiqatv,  the  usage  being 
either  classical,  or  el?  for  ev  of  place  (Bl.  39s).  Above  the  firmament 
is  the  al0TQp,  a  word  not  found  in  Gk.  Bib.  pn&  is  rendered  a  few  times 
in  Sym.  by  al0^p;  in  Lxx.  (2  Reg.  2212  =  Ps.  1712)  by  drjp.  On  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  dr) p,  cf.  Slav.  En.  31-2,  Ascen.  Isa.  7®- 13  io2;  and  see  Moses  Stuart 
in  Bibliotheca  Sacra ,  1843,  139  jf-  and  Ezra  Abbot  in  Smith’s  DBy 
I,  56  /• 

fcal  outo)?  kt\.  “And  so  (cf.  1  Cor.  717  Rom.  n25  f-),  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  resurrection,  the  rapture,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Lord 
in  the  air,  we  shall  be  with  the  Lord,  not  for  the  moment  only 
but  forever  ”  ( 7ravTOTe)y  the  point  of  v. 14  and  the  fruition  of  the 
Christian  hope. 

For  cCiv  xupftp,  B  reads  Iv  xupfcp  which  is  “ganz  gedankenlos”  (Weiss, 
56);  cf.  Phil.  i23.  The  belief  in  the  nearness  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
is  constant  in  Paul,  but  there  is  less  emphasis  on  the  traditional  scenery 
in  the  letters  subsequent  to  our  epistles.  Even  in  1  Cor.  1524-2#  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  last  conflict  (cf.  II  28),  the  concrete  im¬ 
agery  is  less  conspicuous  (cf.  Rom.  818fr-  2  Cor.  51-10).  In  the  epistles 
of  the  imprisonment,  the  eschatology  is  summed  up  in  hope  (Col.  i6-  23; 
cf.  Eph.  i18  44),  the  hope  of  being  with  Christ  (Col.  3s  Phil,  i23;  cf. 
2  Cor.  134).  On  xal  outw?  .  .  .  !a6p.s0a,  Moff.  remarks:  “This  is  all 
that  remains  to  us,  in  our  truer  view  of  the  universe,  from  the  naive 
\6yoq  xuplou  of  the  Apostle,  but  it  is  everything.” 

18.  S)<TT€  TTdpcucaXelTe  kt\.  “So  then/ ”  as  the  result  of  the 
conviction  drawn  from  the  religious  experience  in  Christ  (v. 14), 
from  the  summarised  word  of  the  Lord  (v.  15),  and  from  the  con¬ 
firmatory  description  of  the  Parousia  (w. 16-17),  do  not  grieve 
(v.  13),  but  “encourage  one  another  (511)  with  these  (tovtois 
not  t olovtovs)  words,”  the  very  words  that  have  been  used. 

On  wore  =  Bt6  (511)  =  Totyapouv  (4s)  =  Bid  touto  (37)  with  imperative, 
cf.  1  Cor.  io12  n33  1439  1558  Phil.  212  41.  Paul  does  not  simply  offer  en¬ 
couragement;  he  bids  them  actively  to  encourage  one  another  (cf.  2  Cor. 

— it  is  obvious  that  vv. 16-17  do  not  pretend  to  give  a  description 
12 
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in  detail  of  the  Parousia.  Of  the  points  not  mentioned,  we  may  assume 
that  Paul  would  admit  the  following:  the  assembling  of  the  saints;  the 
redemption,  change,  or  transformation  of  the  body  (Rom.  823  1  Cor.  15 51 
Phil.  321);  and  the  judgment  on  all  men  (Rom.  1410  2  Cor.  5*°)  without 
the  resurrection  of  the  wicked.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Paul  does  not 
elsewhere  indicate  a  belief  in  the  intermediate  kingdom  ( cf .  Charles, 
Eschat.  389  f.),  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  between  xpwxov  and  SxeiTa 
here  (cf.  Vos,  Pauline  Eschatology  and  Chiliasm ,  in  the  Princeton  Theol. 
Rev.  for  Jan.  1911).  It  is,  however,  probable  that  after  the  meeting  of 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  the  Lord  with  his  saints  go  not  to  earth  but  to 
heaven,  as  £$ec  c&v  aifcw  (v.  14)  suggests,  the  permanent  abode  of  Christ 
and  the  believers.  Even  in  this  description  of  the  Parousia  it  is  wortn 
noting  that  the  interest  centres  in  the  ultimate  form  of  the  hope,  elvac 
odv  xupfcp;  and  that  only  such  elements  are  singled  out  for  mention 
as  serve  to  bring  this  religious  hope  to  the  forefront.  Like  the  Master, 
Paul,  out  of  the  treasures  of  apocalyptic  at  his  disposal,  knows  how  to 
bring  forth  things  new  and  old. 


(6)  Times  and  Seasons  (51-11). 

The  written  request  for  information  “  concerning  times  and 
seasons”  (cf.  49*  13)  appears  to  have  been  made  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  faint-hearted  who  were  concerned  not  only  about  their 
friends  who  had  died  (413-18;  cf.  510)  but  also  about  their  own  sal¬ 
vation.  In  doubt  about  Paul's  teaching  in  reference  to  the  near¬ 
ness  of  the  advent  and  in  fear  that  the  day  might  catch  them 
morally  unprepared,  they  ask  him,  in  their  discouragement,  for 
further  instruction  about  the  times  and  seasons.  Paul,  however, 
is  convinced  that  they  require  not  further  instruction  but  en¬ 
couragement  (511).  Accordingly,  while  reminding  them  that  the 
day  is  to  come  suddenly  and  is  to  be  a  day  of  judgment  on  unbe¬ 
lievers  (vv. 1-3),  he  is  careful  to  assure  them  that  the  day  will 
not  take  them  by  surprise,  for  they,  one  and  all  of  them,  are  sons 
of  light  and  sons  of  day,  that  is,  believers  (w. 4_5a).  Further¬ 
more,  recognising  that  they  need  to  be  exhorted  to  moral  alert¬ 
ness,  an  exhortation  which  not  only  they  but  all  Christians  re¬ 
quire  (hence  the  tactful  change  from  “you”  to  “we”  in  v.  5), 
he  urges  that  since  they  are  sons  of  light  and  sons  of  day,  they 
must  be  morally  alert  and  sober,  arming  themselves  with  that 
faith  and  love,  and  especially  that  hope  for  future  salvation, 
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without  which  they  cannot  realise  their  destiny  (w.  5b-8).  There 
is,  however,  no  cause  for  anxiety,  he  assures  the  faint-hearted,  for 
God  has  appointed  them  unto  salvation,  the  indwelling  Christ 
enables  them  to  acquire  it,  and  Christ  died  for  their  sins  in  order 
that  all  believers,  whether  surviving  until  the  Parousia ,  or  dying 
before  it,  might  at  the  same  time  have  life  with  Christ  (vv.  9-1  °). 
Hence  they  are  to  encourage  and  build  up  one  another,  as  in 
fact  they  are  doing  (v.  n). 

h  *Now  as  to  the  times  and  seasons,  brothers,  you  have  no  need  that 
anything  be  written  you; 2 for  you  yourselves  know  accurately  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  so  comes  as  a  thief  at  night .  When  people  are  say¬ 
ing:  “  All  is  well  and  safe,”  then  sudden  destruction  comes  on  them 
as  travail  on  her  that  is  with  child,  and  they  shall  in  no  wise  escape . 

*But  you,  brothers,  are  not  in  darkness  that  the  day  should  sur¬ 
prise  you  as  thieves  are  surprised;  for  you  are  all  sons  of  light  and 
sons  of  day . 

We  Christians  do  not  oelong  to  night  or  to  darkness .  GSo  then 
let  us  not  sleep  as  do  the  unbelievers,  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober . 
7For  it  is  at  night  that  sleepers  sleep  and  at  night  that  drunkards 
are  drunk .  sBut  we,  since  we  belong  to  day — let  us  be  sober,  putting 
on  the  breastplate  of  faith  and  love,  and  as  a  helmet  the  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion .  9For  God  has  not  appointed  us  to  wrath  but  to  the  winning  of 
salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  10who  died  for  us,  that 
whether  we  are  watching  or  whether  we  are  sleeping,  we  might  to¬ 
gether  have  life  with  him . 

nSo  then  encourage  one  another  and  build  up  one  the  other,  as 
in  fact  you  are  doing . 

1.  7 re  pc  8e  tc ov  xpovcov  /ct\ .  With  Se'  the  second  (cf.  413)  es¬ 
chatological  question  about  which  the  Thessalonians  had  written 
(cf.  49-  13)  for  information  is  stated:  “  Concerning  the  times  and 
seasons.”  Perceiving,  however,  that  they  really  need  not  in¬ 
struction  but  encouragement,  he  tells  them,  following  the  prece¬ 
dent  of  49  (contrast  413-18)  but  varying  the  language:  “you  have 
no  need  that  anything  (sc.  tc)  be  written  you.” 

The  plural  (cf.  xocipotx;  xal  xp6vou<;  Dan.  2 21  4s*  (Lxx.);  contrast  the 
singular  etas  xp6vou  xal  xatpou  Dan.  712)  does  not  here  refer  to  a  future 
cycle  of  times  and  seasons,  or  to  a  past  cycle  now  ending  (cf.  1  Cor.  io11), 
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but  indicates  in  traditional  language  the  time  of  the  Paronsia.  The 
question  put  to  Paul  was  an  old  one  (cf.  Jer.  2511  3610  Dan.  9s5  «•)  and 
was  prevalent  not  only  in  Christian  but  in  Jewish  circles  of  the  time 
(see  Charles,  Eschat.  168-175;  Volz,  Eschat .  162  jf.).  Notwithstanding 
the  warning  of  the  Lord:  o$x  upitov  ^vtivat  %p6vou<;  t]  y. atpo6<;  (Acts  i7; 
cf.  Mk.  1332  Mt.  2436),  it  was  impossible  to  quell  curiosity  as  to  the  exact 
day  and  hour.  Doubtless  the  converts  particularly  in  mind  in  51-11 
were  wondering  what  Paul’s  teaching  meant,  especially  since  they 
feared  lest  the  day  might  find  them  morally  unprepared.  Though  as 
Ammonius  ( apud  Ell.)  says:  6  pi.lv  xacpb<;  xotbTTQTa  XP^V0<S  xoa- 
6TT}Ta,  yet  in  Jewish  usage  the  terms  are  interchangeable  ( cf .  Dan.  7 12 
Sap.  718).  m  inserts  tou  before  Yp^eaOaq  GF  smooth  xpsfav  to 
Xpsfa  Sgt(v. 

2.  avTol  7 ap  afcpt/3S)<;  /ct\ .  The  reason  why  (7 dp  as  in  49)  it 
is  unnecessary  to  write  is  not  that  he  is  unable  to  teach  them  any¬ 
thing  new  (Th.  Mops.),  but  that,  in  view  of  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
couragement,  it  is  inexpedient  and  superfluous  {cf.  Chrys.)  to 
do  any  more  than  call  attention  to  the  facts  which  they  already 
know  accurately,  namely  (1),  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  comes  “as 
a  thief  at  night  comes’ ’  {sc.  ep^erat),  that  is,  suddenly  and  un¬ 
expectedly;  and  (2)  that,  as  the  explanation  (vv. 3-5)  indicates, 
although  the  day  comes  suddenly  for  both  believers  and  unbe¬ 
lievers  alike,  it  is  only  the  latter  (v. 3)  and  not  the  former 
(w.  4'5a)  who  are  taken  by  surprise. 

On  <x5toI  y&p  otbaTe,  see  21.  &xptga>q  (Acts  24s2)  occurs  elsewhere  in 
Paul  only  Eph.  5 16  and  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  about  a  dozen  times. 
Findlay  thinks  that  dxp$6><;  is  quoted  from  the  letter  sent  to  Paul.  The 
O.T.  (■?))  -fjpiipa  (tou)  xupfou,  which  appears  first  in'Amos  518  (see  Robert¬ 
son  Smith,  Prophets ,  396,  and  Davidson,  HDB.  I,  736)  is  retained  by 
Paul,  though  *6pto<;  is  Christ,  as  the  context  here  and  elsewhere  ( e .  g. 
Phil,  i10  218  1  Cor.  i8  2  Cor.  i14)  attests.  The  omission  of  the  articles 
(here  and  Phil,  i®-  10  216;  cf.  Is.  212 13  s-  9,  etc.)  indicates  a  fixed  formula 
{cf.  Oeb<;  xaTiqp,  i1).  A  reads  with  Amos  518a  f)  fjpiipa  xupfou.  The 
mention  of  v6§,  literal  here  and  v. 7,  prepares  the  way  for  the  metaphors 
in  the  contrasts  between  darkness  and  daylight  (v. 4),  darkness  and  light 
(v. 6),  and  night  time  and  daytime  (v. *;  cf.  v. 8).  On  .  .  .  outgx;, 
cf.  1  Cor.  717  (outox;  xai,  Rom.  516* 18,  etc.).  As  the  emphasis  is  on  &<; 
xX£xttq<;  not  on  Ipxerai,  the  present  tense  is  general  or  gnomic  ( BMT . 
12),  not  present  for  future,  or  prophetic.  For  the  early  belief  that  the 
Lord  would  come  at  night,  expecially  Easter  eve,  see  Lun.  ad  loc.  who 
quotes  Lactantius,  Inst.  710,  and  Jerome  on  Mt.  25- 
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Paul  does  not  tell  us  (contrast  415)  whence  he  derived  the  information 
assumed  to  be  possessed  by  the  readers.  The  comparison  to  a  thief  is 
in  itself  natural  enough  (cf.  Jer.  2910  *X4xTac  ev  yuxtI  IxiGifjaouffcv 
xstpa  auTwv;  also  Job  2414  Joel  29);  but  the  first  extant  comparison  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord  to  a  thief  appears  to  be  the  word  of  Jesus  in 
Lk.  1239  =  Mt.  2443:  si  b  oixoSsax6xT]<;  xof<y  ftp?  b  yXiizxriq  gp^erac. 
To  be  sure  iv  vuxt?  does  not  appear  in  the  logion,  and  it  is  the  Lord 
himself  (by  context)  not  the  day  of  the  Lord  that  is  compared  to  a  thief. 
But  despite  these  differences,  it  is  better  to  see  in  our  passage  an  allu¬ 
sion  to  that  word  of  the  Lord  than  to  postulate  an  agraphon  or  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  an  unknown  Jewish  apocalypse  (as  Bruckner  does  in  his  Ent - 
stehung  der  paulinischen  Christologie ,  179  jj.).  Ephr.  (who  wrongly 
takes  otc  as  =  quia)  remarks  on  oiSocts:  “sicut  didicistis  etiam  haec 
a  nobis ;  quoniam  et  nos  ex  ipso  evangelio  Domini  nostri  didicimus . 
2  Pet.  3 10  (where  CKL  add  ev  vuxxt)  is  evidently  based  on  our 
passage. 

3.  orav  Xeycocriv  kt\.  “When  people  are  saying:  There  is 
(sc.  icniv)  security  and  safety,”  etc.  Starting  from  rjfiepa  /cvplov 
as  a  day  of  judgment,  and  from  the  idea  of  moral  indifference 
suggested  by  iv  vv/ctl  (cf.  v. 4  ov/c  icrre  iv  cr/corei),  Paul  pro¬ 
ceeds,  without  connecting  particle  (cf.  v. 5  ov/c  ia/iev ;  1  Cor.  1426 
Col.  34)  to  explain  the  bearing  first  on  unbelievers  of  the  sudden 
coming  of  the  Lord  (v. 2).  Though  Xey cocriv  is  impersonal  (cf. 
1  Cor.  io20  and  Bl.  304)  and  avTois  is  undefined,  yet  clearly  un¬ 
believers  alone  are  in  mind,  as  the  sharply  contrasted  v/xeh  8e 
aSeXcfroi  (v. 4)  makes  plain.  By  the  phrase  eiprjvrj  /cal  acr<fra\€iay 
we  are  reminded  with  Grot,  of  Ezek.  1310,  Xey ovtcs  elprjvT]  /cal 
ov/c  rjv  elprjvj]  (cf.  Jer.  614  =  811);  and  of  the  false  repose  and 
safety  of  the  people  described  in  the  word  of  the  Lord  (Lk.  1726  f- 
= Mt.  2437f-)  to  which  Ephr.  alludes:  “ istud  est  quod  dixit  Do- 
minus  noster:  sicut  fuit  in  diebus  Noe  et  Loth ,  etc. 

The  asyndeton  (tf  AGF,  et  al.)  is  corrected  by  BD,  et  at.,  which  insert 
84,  and  by  KLP,  Vulg.  (enim),  et  at.,  which  insert  y&p.  For  otgcv  84,  cf. 
1  Cor.  1310 1527,  etc;  oxav  f&p,  1  Cor.  34  2  Cor.  1210,  etc.  GF,  et  al.t  read 
Xlyouatv  (cf.  airrjxe ts  3s).  On  otov  . . .  t6ts,  cf.  1  Cor.  i528-  64  Col.  34.  For 
the  present  general  condition,  see  BMT.  260,  312.  eip-rjviq  and  dca^&Xeta, 
united  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  are  virtually  synonymous  (cf.  Lev.  26s  f-); 
but  Ell.  would  distinguish  them:  “sCpiqvtq  betokens  an  inward  repose 
and  security;  da<p&Xsia  a  sureness  and  safety  that  is  not  interfered  with 
or  compromised  by  outward  obstacles.5’ 
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alcjivChios  okeOpos.  That  is,  either  “all  of  a  sudden”  (ad¬ 
jective  for  adverb;  Bl.  44s)  or  “sudden”  (adjective)  “destruc¬ 
tion  comes  on  them.”  It  is  probable  that  okedpos,  like  Oavaros 
(2  Cor.  215  710)  and  cnrdikeia  (II  210 1  Cor.  i18  2  Cor.  215  Phil,  i28) 
is  the  opposite  of  o-corrjpCa;  and  that  the  point  is  not  annihila¬ 
tion  of  existence  but  separation  from  the  presence  of  Christ; 
hence  okeffpos  may  be  alcovios  (II  19)  as  well  as  alcfiv  Chios. 

On  the  idea,  see  Kennedy,  Last  Things ,  314.  In  1  Cor.  5s,  o'XsGpos  ty]<; 
aocpx6q  is  contrasted  with  the  salvation  (ow^saGac)  of  irb  xvsupia;  in 
1  Tim.  69,  we  have  eE<;  o'XsGpov  xat  dexwXsiav.  afcpvfbios  is  rare  in  Gk. 
Bib.  (Lk.  2134  Sap.  1715  2  Mac.  1417  3.Mac.  324);  WH.  edit  here  afyvfctos 
(Bfc$),but  in  Lk.  2134  s^vl&os  (so  here,  ADFLP,  et  al.).  iqpicT&vai,  fre¬ 
quent  in  Lxx.  appears  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  2  Tim.  42- «,  apart  from 
Lk.  Acts.  It  is  construed  with  dat.  (here  and  Sap.  65- 8  Lk.  2 9  244, 
etc.),  or  with  £%l  and  accus.  (Sir.  4122  Jer.  212,  etc.;  Lk.  2134  Acts 
io17  1111).  On  sxtaTaTac  (BtfL,  etc.)  for  l^fcTaTai  (DEKP,  et  al.)j  see 
Bl.  67.  GF,  read  <pavqasTai;  B  puts  a utocs  after  exfcrarac. 

cocnrep  7]  dohCv  /crk.  “As  travail  comes  upon  (sc.  eirCo-rcnai) 
her  that  is  with  child.”  The  point  of  the  comparison  is  not  6 
7rovos  tcov  d )hCvcov  (cf.  Is.  667),  as  the  common  Lxx.  phrase  dihives 
cos  ti/ctov(T7]S  might  suggest  (so  Th.  Mops.) ;  not  the  certainty 
(an  interpretation  which  Chrys.  combats) ;  but  the  suddenness 
as  alcfivihios  indicates.  The  idea  of  inevitableness,  brought  out 
by  ov  /*})  i/ccfivycocriv ,  arises  probably  not  from  the  comparison 
but  from  okeOpos. 

For  tSBcvss  TMtTofioijs,  cf.  Ps.  47s  Hos.  133  Mic.  49  Jer.  624  821 
2233  2743;  also  Jer.  1321  Is.  138;  and  Is.  2617  Eth.  En.  624.  The  singular 
(KB  read  -fj  tobsfv)  is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.;  but  even  if  the  plural  were  read 
with  GF,  there  would  be  here  no  reference  to  the  dolores  Messiae  (Mk.  13 8 
=  Mt.  24s;  cf.  Volz,  Eschat.  173  and  Bousset,  Relig  .2  286).  On  Ix^sfiysiv 
(Rom.  23  2  Cor.  n33),  cf.  Lk.  2136;  on  0$  pnrj  with  aor.  subj.  instead  of 
fut.  indie,  (which  DGF  here  read;  cf.  Gal.  430),  see  415  and  cf.  Rom.  48 
1  Cor.  813  Gal.  516.  It  is  unnecessary  to  supply  an  object  with  sx^ywacv; 
contrast  2  Mac.  626:  Taq  tou  xavTOxp&Topoq  yz epaq  outs  ^g>v  outs  dxo- 
Gav&v  sx<psu£opiai.  Here  only  does  Paul  use  yaaTrjp;  elsewhere  in  N.  T. 
apart  from  Tit.  i12  Lk.  i31,  it  is  used  in  the  common  Lxx.  phrase,  as  here, 
s'xecv  Iv  yaarpi  =  elvai  lyxuos. 

-  Lft.  remarks  on  v. 3:  “The  dissimilarity  which  this  verse  presents  to 
the  ordinary  style  of  St.  Paul  is  striking.”  To  be  sure,  otczv  .  .  .  tots, 
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waxep,  lx<p£ Gyetv,  oXeOpoq,  or  oS  pnrj  with  aor.  subj.  need  excite  no  wonder; 
but  the  use  of  dpYjvig  =  “security,”  of  dcap&Xeta,  cd<pvt8to<;,  IcpiaT&vai  and 
<o8(v,  and  of  the  impersonal  X^ywatv  might  suggest  that  Paul  (a)  is  cit¬ 
ing  from  a  Jewish  apocalypse,  or  (b)  from  an  agraphon,  or  is  writing 
under  the  influence  either  (c)  of  a  Jewish  apocalypse  or  (d)  a  word  of 
the  Lord  (as  in  v. 2).  In  the  light  of  v. 2,  (a)  is  improbable.  In  favour 
of  (d)  rather  than  ( c )  is  to  be  urged  not  Mk.  13 8  =  Mt.  24s,  or  Mk.  1317 
and  par.,  but  Lk.  2134-36:  “Take  heed  to  yourselves  that  your  hearts 
be  not  dulled  by  debauches  and  piOfl  and  the  distractions  of  life;  and 
take  heed  lest  Ixiorf)  s<p*  up.a<;  e<pv(Sio<;  f)pipa  as  a  trap  (ox;  xay^; 
cf.  Jer.  527).  For  it  will  surely  come  upon  all  those  who  sit  on~the  face 
of  all  the  earth.  dypuxvetTe  at  every  season,  praying  that  ye  may  be 
able  <bupuyetv  all  these  things  which  are  going  to  happen,  and  to  stand 
before  the  Son  of  Man.”  This  passage  may  have  affected  vv.48  below; 
cf.  Rom.  13 11  ff  •.  In  favour  of  ( b )  is  not  the  concrete  and  definite  character 
of  the  utterance  {cf.  416),  but  the  indefinite  afoolq.  “If,  as  seems  not 
unlikely,  the  sentence  is  a  direct  quotation  from  our  Lord’s  words,  the 
reference  implied  in  the  word  aikot<;  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  context 
of  the  saying  from  which  St.  Paul  quotes”  (Lft.). 

4.  vfieis  Be  fcr\.  The  Be  is  adversative  by  context  and  con¬ 
trasts  the  brethren  with  the  clvtols  (v.  3)  who  are  now  seen  to  be 
unbelievers.  The  latter  are  in  the  realm  of  night,  as  ev  vvktl 
(v. 2)  suggests,  that  is,  of  wickedness;  and  the  day  of  the  Lord 
with  its  inevitable  destruction  comes  on  them  suddenly  and  finds 
them  unprepared.  The  brethren  on  the  other  hand  (Be)  are  not 
in  darkness  (ev  cncorei),  that  is,  in  the  realm  of  wickedness,  and 
the  day  of  the  Lord,  now  designated  as  the  daylight  in  contrast 
with  the  dark,  while  it  comes  suddenly  for  them  also,  does  not 
(and  this  is  the  point  of  the  new  comparison)  surprise  them  as 
thieves  are  surprised  by  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 

“Christians  are  on  the  alert,  open-eyed;  they  do  not  know  when  it 
is  to  come,  but  they  are  alive  to  any  signs  of  its  coming.  Thus  there  is 
no  incompatibility  between  the  emphasis  on  the  instantaneous  character 
of  the  advent  and  the  emphasis  in  II  23  f*  on  the  preliminary  conditions” 
(Moff.).  On  cx6to<;,  cf.  Rom.  1312 1  Cor.  4s  2  Cor.  614,  etc.;  cf.  e£oua£a 
toG  <jx6tou<;  Col.  i13  Lk.  2253.  The  clause  with  Yva  is  not  of  purpose  but 
of  conceived  result  (cf.  2  Cor.  i17  and  BMT.  218/.).  The  daylight  is  a 
metaphor  for  “the  day,”  that  is,  f)  fftiipa  indyi)  (GF;  cf.  II  i10);  on 
fl  -rjpipoc,  cf.  1  Cor.  313  Rom.  1312;  also  Rom.  216  Ezek.  3633.  xaTocXapi- 
giveev  is  here  not  “attain”  (Rom.  930  1  Cor.  924  Phil.  312  f  ),  or  “under¬ 
stand”  (Eph.  318),  but  “overtake”  (Gen.  1919  Sir.  71  Jn.  I235),  with  a 
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touch  of  surprise  and  detection.  GF  read  xaraX6poi.  ADGF  place 
CipLaq  before  ij  faipa.  Rom.  13  n-14,  where  the  time  before  the  Parousia 
is  designated  as  uxvos,  0x6x09,  and  v6$,  affords  a  striking  parallel  to 
w. 4*7.  The  advent  is  f)  fjpipa  and  Christians  are  to  put  on  Ta  oxXa 
xou  90)1:6 9  and  to  conduct  themselves  69  ev  -?)pip<£,  that  is,  are  to  avoid 
xwpioiq,  piOat?  xxX.,  for  •?)  v5?  xpo^xo^ev  v)  fjpcipoc 

w  Kkeirras.  “That  the  day  should  surprise  you  as  thieves 
are  surprised.”  As  Grotius  has  observed,  the  comparison  here  is 
not  the  same  as  in  v. 2,  though  it  follows  naturally  from  it.  In 
v.  2,  “the  day  of  the  Lord  comes  as  a  thief  at  night,”  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly;  here  the  day  of  the  Lord  (compared  to  the 
daylight)  does  not  surprise  the  believers  as  it  does  the  unbelievers 
(o>?  tcXen-Tas),  that  is,  does  not  catch  the  Christians  unawares 
and  unprepared. 

xX£xtcx9,  read  by  BA  Boh.,  is  accepted  by  Lachmann,  WH.  De  W. 
Ewald,  Koch,  Lft.  Moff.  and  Field  ( Otium  Norv.  Ill,  123).  Most  com¬ 
mentators,  however,  prefer  the  numerically  better  attested  xX£xttq9 
(see  Souter,  ad  loc.).  In  this  case,  the  same  comparison  is  used  as  in  v. 2, 
but  here  the  point  is  not  “suddenness”  but  “surprise.”  The  usual  ob¬ 
jection  to  xXixras,  that  it  spoils  the  metaphor  (see  on  vtqxc 09  27),  is  too 
incisive,  in  view  of  the  inversion  of  metaphors  in  Paul,  especially  in  this 
section  (cf.  xa8s6Beiv  and  ypiQYopetv  in  w. 6- 10);  see  Lft.  on  2 7  and  ad 
loc.  Weiss  (17)  thinks  that  xX£xi :<xq  is  a  mechanical  conformation  to 
5pu2<;  (cf.  t6xou9  i7).  Zim.  (cf.  Mill,  and  Dibelius)  suggests  that  xXlxrag 
involves  a  change  of  sense  that  overlooks  the  reference  to  Lk.  1239  = 
Mt.  24«. 

5.  Travres  yap  v/ieh  kt\.  The  yap  explains  why  “the  day” 
should  not  surprise  them;  and  the  7 raWe?  (cf.  Tracnv  II  i10) 
singles  out  the  faint-hearted  for  special  encouragement.  The 
readers,  one  and  all,  are  not  “in  darkness”  but  are  “sons  of 
light,”  that  is,  belong  to  Christ;  and,  with  a  slight  advance  of 
meaning,  are  “sons  of  day,”  that  is,  belong  to  the  realm  of  future 
light  and  salvation,  the  unexpressed  reason  being  that  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Christ  or  Spirit  guarantees  their  ability  so  to  live  a 
blameless  life  that  they  may  even  now,  if  they  are  vigilant  and 
sober,  be  assured  of  the  rescue  from  the  wrath  that  comes  (i10), 
and  of  an  entrance  into  God’s  own  kingdom  and  glory  (212; 
v.  infra ,  vv. 9-1  °).  " 
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ulbq  9wt6<;  suggests  the  possible  influence  of  the  word  of  the  Lord  in 
Lk.  168;  cf.  Jn.  1236  Eph.  5s  (tI-av a);  the  phrase  does  not  occur  in  Lxx. 
u \bq  -f)pipas  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  The  use  of  ul6q  with 
a  gen.  to  denote  the  intimate  relation  of  a  person  with  a  thing  or  person 
appears  to  be  Semitic  in  origin  (see  on  II  2 3  and  cf.  Deiss.  BS .  161- 
166);  the  idiom  is  common  in  the  Gk.  Bib. 

ovzc  iafiev  zcrX.  The  change  from  vpels  (w.  4‘5a)  to  rjpieis 
(vv.  6b‘10)  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  saying  that  all  the  breth¬ 
ren  are  sons  of  light  and  sons  of  day,  Paul  seems  already  to  be 
preparing  the  way  tactfully  for  an  exhortation  that  they  conduct 
themselves  as  such,  especially  since  blamelessness  of  life  (313) 
alone  assures  them  of  escape  from  judgment  (cf.  2  Cor.  510  Rom. 
1410).  Not  wishing  to  discourage  the  faint-hearted  but  at  the 
same  time  recognising  that  they  need  the  warning,  he  includes  in 
the  exhortation  not  only  them  but  himself  and  all  other  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  proceeds  (v. 5b)  asyndetically:  “We  Christians,  all  of 
us,  do  not  belong  to  night  or  to  darkness.”  He  thus  prepares 
for  the  exhortation  to  sobriety  and  vigilance  (w.  6_7),  and  for 
the  encouraging  assurance  of  future  salvation  (w.  9_1°).  This 
done,  the  v/iefc  of  v. 5a  (cf.  v.4)  is  resumed  in  v.11.  It  is  obvious 
that  ovk  ecrfxev  vv  zeros  ovSe  azeorovs  forms  the  transition  to  the 
exhortation. 

elvat  vuxt6<;,  ox6tou<;,  (v.  8)  is  logically  equivalent  to  utol  vuk- 

t6<;3  etc.  In  view  of  1  Cor.  323  2  Cor.  io7  Rom.  148,  etc.,  it  is  unneces¬ 
sary  to  supply  utoL  The  arrangement  of  fjpipaq,  vux,x6<;,  gx.6tou<; 

is  chiastic.  Day  and  night  are  the  periods;  light  and  darkness  the 
characteristics  of  the  periods.  GF  put  xal  before  ota  larpiiv  to  relieve 
the  asyndeton.  On  oflx  .  . .  0 see  23  and  II  3®. 

6.  apa  ovv  firj  zcadevScofiev  zcr\.  “So  then  let  us  not  sleep  as 
do  the  rest  (oi  Xoirroi  as  413)  but  let  us  watch  and  be  sober.” 
The  figurative  use  of  icadevheiv  and  vfjcfeiv  is  suggested,  as  v.  7 
intimates,  by  the  fact  that  sleepers  sleep  at  night  and  drunkards 
get  drunk  at  night.  zcadevSeiv  covers  all  sorts  of  moral  laxity; 
ryprjyopelv ,  its  opposite,  denotes  watchfulness,  moral  alertness, 
vigilance  against  the  assaults  of  unrighteousness.  The  point  of 
vfjcfteiv  is  less  certain;  for  since  drunkenness  may  suggest  either 
stupid  unconsciousness  or  abnormal  exaltation  (B.  Weiss,  Dob.), 
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vrj<f)a)fjLev  may  be  an  exhortation  either  to  perfect  control  of  the 
senses  without  which  vigilance  is  impossible  or  to  quietness  of 
mind  (411)  without  which  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness 
essential  to  future  salvation  are  unattainable. 

Since  xaOeGBoyiev  and  ypTqyop&^ev  are  metaphorical,  it  is  unlikely 
that  y/)9ti)pt.£v  here  (and  v.  8)  is  literal,  as  if  some  of  the  converts  were 
intemperate;  or  that  it  is  both  literal  and  metaphorical  (Find.).  At 
the  same  time,  as  v.  7  intimates,  the  sons  of  day  and  the  sons  of  light 
in  Thessalonica  as  elsewhere  may  have  been  tempted  to  indulge  in 
habits  characteristic  of  those  who  belong  not  to  day  but  to  night.  5pa 
o5v,  found  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  in  Paul,  is  followed  by  the  hortatory  subj. 
(here  and  Gal.  610  Rom.  1419);  or  by  the  imperative  (II  215).  KLP  read 
xaBeGBopiev  and  GF  vTQ^opiev;  cf.  Rom.  1419  (NBAG). — xaQeGSeiv  is 
used  by  Paul  only  in  this  section  and  in  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  cited 
in  Eph.  514.  In  v. 7  it  is  literal;  in  v. 10  it  is  =  xoipwcaOas  =  <2xo0vrjaxeiv. 
&<;  xa(,  which  DGF  read  here  for  the  simple  69,  is  rare  in  Paul  (Rom.  9s5 
1  Cor.  77  f-  95  Eph.  23  523),  and  is  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  Eph.  23 
y.oc\  ol  XoixoL  yp^yopeiv  is  infrequent  in  Paul  (1  Cor.  1613  Col.  42) 
and  the  Lxx.  (cf.  1  Mac.  1227:  ypiQyopetv  k<x\  elvac  ext  toi?  oxXoiq, 
iTocpL&^eaOat  eiq  xGXepiov  oXrjq  tt]<;  vuxtos).  It  is  employed  in  the 
eschatological  passages  Mk.  1333  ff-  Lk.  1237  ff-  and  Mt.  24"  ff-;  but  in 
Lk.  2136  and  Mk.  1333  we  have  dypuxvelv. — vifaeiv,  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.,  is 
used  metaphorically  in  the  N.  T.  (v. 8  2  Tim.  4s  1  Pet.  i13  47;  5 8  (vtj^octs, 
ypirjyopTQaaTe);  cf.  exvfaecv  (1  Cor.  1534  Joel  i5,  etc.)  and  dvavTjpetv 
(2  Tim.  228). 

7.  oi  yap  KaOevhovTes  kt\.  The  exhortation  to  vigilance  and 
sobriety  is  illustrated  by  a  fact  of  observation  familiar  to  the 
readers  (cf.  Rom.  1311  ff*)-  “Those  who  sleep  (usually)  sleep  at 
night  (vvktos;  cf.  29)  and  those  who  get  drunk  (usually)  are 
drunk  at  night.”  These  habits,  characteristic  of  those  who  are 
not  sons  of  day  and  sons  of  light,  are  mentioned,  not  without 
reference  to  the  temptations  to  which  all  Christians,  including 
the  readers,  are  exposed. 

The  distinction  between  pieSuaxeaGat  “get  drunk”  (Eph.  518  Lk.  1246 
Pr.  2331)  and  [xeQueiv  (B  reads  ^eOuovTeq)  “be  drunk”  (1  Cor.  n21; 
cf.  b  {xe06a)v  Job  1225  Is.  1914  2420,  etc.)  is  doubted  by  Ell.  Lft.  and 
others.  Since  Paul  does  not  say  o\  xaOeGBovTe?  vuxt6<;  etaiv  xtX.,  “the 
sleepers  belong  to  night,”  etc.,  it  is  improbable  that  v.  7  is  figurative 
-  (see  Liin.).  Schmiedel  would  exscind  v. 7  as  a  marginal  note,  and  v. 
as  a  connecting  link  inserted  by  a  later  reader. 
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8.  rj/Jiels  Be  f/pe'pa?  kt\.  The  emphasis  on  vvktos  (v.  7), 
already  implied  in  vv. 2-  4_6,  prepares  for  the  contrast  here,  Be 
being  adversative  by  context,  and  for  the  exhortation.  Sleep 
and  drunkenness  are  the  affairs  of  those  who  belong  to  the  night; 
“but  let  us,  since  we  belong  not  to  night  (the  realm  of  evil),  but 
to  day  (the  future  glory;  cf.  v. 5),  be  sober.” 

ivBvcra/jLevot,  kt\.  “It  is  not  sufficient  to  watch  and  be  sober, 
we  must  also  be  armed”  (Chrys.).  “Perhaps  the  mention  of 
vigilance  suggested  the  idea  of  a  sentry  armed  and  on  duty” 
(Lft.  who  compares  Rom.  1311  ff-)-  As  in  i3,  Paul  describes  the 
Christian  life  on  the  religious  side  as  faith  and  on  the  ethical 
side  as  love,  and  singles  out  for  special  remark  the  moral 
quality  of  hope;  hence  to  the  breastplate  he  adds  the  helmet, 
the  hope  for  future  salvation,  thus  giving  to  conduct  an  escha¬ 
tological  sanction. 

One  is  reminded  here  and  even  more  strongly  in  Eph.  614  of  Is.  5917: 
xat  4ve§6aaTo  ScxatoaGv^v  (cf.  Job  2914)  &<;  0(bpax,a  (cf.  Sap.  518)  xort 
xept40STo  xepcxeqp&Xacav  coynqpfou  exl  'rijq  xepccXite.  The  figure,  how¬ 
ever,  is  natural  to  Paul  (cf.  Rom.  1312  evbuac&pLeOa  to:  oxXa  toG  <p(iyc6<; 
and  Eph.  6U  evB6aaa0e  xavoxXfccv  toG  0soG).  The  purpose  of  the  ar¬ 
mour,  tacit  here  but  expressed  in  Eph.  611,  is  probably:  xpb<;  Tb  SGvaaOat 
upiaq  axTjvat  xpbs  Taq  pie0o§(a<;  toG  BtagbXou,  the  Satan  who,  as  an 
angel  of  darkness,  transforms  himself  into  an  a^yeXo <;  9g>t6s  (2  Cor.  n14). 
IvSueaOat,  a  common  word  in  Lxx.,  is  used  metaphorically  by  Paul  with 
various  objects  (cf.  Gal.  327  1  Cor.  15 63  Rom.  1314  Col.  312  Eph.  424). 
The  aorist  part,  is  of  identical  action  (BM T.  139) .  0o>pa£,  here  and  Eph. 
614  in  Paul,  is  quite  frequent  in  Gk.  Bib.  (cf.  evB6ea0ac  0wpaxa  1  Reg.  175 
Jer.  264  Ezek.  384  1  Mac.  33).  xepixe^&Xata,  in  N.  T.  only  here  and  Eph. 
617,  is  literal  in  Lxx.  except  Is.  5917.  On  the  complete  armour  of  the 
hastati,  see  Polyb.  VI,  23 .  The  gen.  xlaxeox;  and  <ky&'rqq  are  appositional. 

e\7 tlBcl  acoTTjpias.  Salvation  is  both  negatively  freedom  from 
wrath  (cf.  i10)  and  positively  fellowship  with  Christ,  as  vv.  9-10 
declare.  Since  crcorTjpi'a  is  an  eschatological  conception  (cf.  Rom. 
1311),  something  to  be  acquired  (v.  9),  Paul*  says  not  acorrjpLav 
but  i\7ri'Ba  (TcoT7jpia<;  (objective  gen.  as  i3  Rom.  52  Col.  i27). 

The  significance  of  this  exhortation  to  hope  lies  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  without  blamelessness  of  life  (313)  even  believers  can¬ 
not  escape  the  judgment  (cf.  Rom.  1410  2  Cor.  510).  To  be  sure, 
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as  Paul  forthwith  encourages  the  faint-hearted  to  remember 
(w.  9_l°),  this  hope  is  virtually  certain  of  realisation. 

Here  and  v.  9,  he  speaks  generally  of  aoynQptoc.  In  Rom.  823,  he  singles 
out  the  redemption  of  the  body  as  the  object  of  hope;  “for  by  that  hope 
we  have  been  (proleptically)  saved”;  and  in  Phil  320  £-,  Jesus  Christ  as 
GOJTirjp  is  to  transform  the  body  of  our  humiliation  that  it  may  be  con¬ 
formable  to  the  body  of  his  glory  (note  dcxex$ex6pie0a  in  both  pas¬ 
sages  and  cf.  Gal.  55).  Though  Paul  here  may  have  this  specific  hope 
also  in  mind,  he  contents  himself  with  a  general  statement,  IXxlg 
aajTYjpiag  (cf.  Job  2 9  for  the  objective  gen.:  xpoa§ex6p,evoc  x^y  dXxtSa  xf\q 
OCJTTQpfai;  p.ou). 

9-10.  on  ov/c  eOero  /ctX .  With  on  “  because, ”  he  confirms 
the  propriety  of  the  exhortation  to  the  iXTriBa  (roorrjpLas  by  en¬ 
couraging  the  faint-hearted  to  be  assured  that  that  hope  is  bound 
to  be  fulfilled.  The  ground  of  assurance  is  stated,  first,  nega¬ 
tively,  “God  did  not  appoint  us  Christians  for  wrath,”  that  is, 
for  condemnation  at  the  day  of  judgment  (cf.  i10  216) ;  and  then 
positively,  “but  to  gain  salvation.”  Since,  however,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  work  out  one’s  own  salvation  (Phil.  213)  unless  the  divine 
power  operates  in  the  believer,  Paul  next  recalls  the  means  by 
which  salvation  is  to  be  acquired,  namely,  “through”  the  causal 
activity  of  the  indwelling  “Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.”  Further¬ 
more,  since  death  and  resurrection  are  inseparable  factors  in 
the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  (cf.  414),  he  adds:  “who  died  for 
us,”  that  is,  for  our  sins,  “in  order  that  we  might  live,  have  life 
with  him,”  the  future  life  in  fellowship  with  Christ,  which  is 
the  consummation  of  Christian  hope. 

The  construction  xtOlvac  xiy&  elq  Tt,  only  here  in  Paul,  but  fre¬ 
quent  in  Lxx.,  is  not  the  equivalent  of  Acts  1347  =  Is.  49®  (t£0£ix&  ae 
eiq  cpfi g;  contrast  Rom.  417  =  Gen.  176),  but  nevertheless  “appears  to 
have  a  partially  Hebraistic  tinge”  (Ell.;  cf.  Ps.  65s  Hos.  4 7  Mic.  i7 
Jer.  2512,  etc.).  IOsto  (=  e'Orptev,  Bl.  551)  indicates  the  purpose  of  God, 
but  like  et'XaTO  (II  213)  is  less  specific  than  exXo-pj  (i4);  xsptxobjatg, 
rare  in  Gk.  Bib.,  is  used  absolutely  in  the  passive  sense  of  “possession,” 
“remnant,”  in  2  Ch.  1413  Mai.  3 17  Hag.  2 9  Eph.  i14  1  Pet.  29;  here,  how¬ 
ever,  and  II  214  Heb.  io39,  where  a  genitive  follows,  it  is  active,  acquisitlo 
(Vulg.  Ell  Mill,  and  most),  “gaining,”  “winning,”  as  indeed  ygrtfogib- 
y.ev  and  vr^wyiev  (Find.)  and  the  clause  with  8ca  (Dob.)  intimate. 
B  and  some  minuscules  invert  the  order  to  read  6  Osbg  •fyjiag  (cf.  216). 
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ha  tov  Kvpiov  rjficov  ’I.  X.  This  clause  is  to  be  construed  not 
with  edero  but  with  the  adjacent  efc  TrepnroiTjaiv  crcoTrjpias. 
The  ha  indicates  the  causal  activity  of  the  risen  Lord  conceived 
of  as  a  spiritual  power  resident  in  the  hearts  of  believers,  ena¬ 
bling  them  to  bring  forth  the  fruits  of  righteousness  essential  to 
salvation  and  guaranteeing  their  resurrection  from  the  dead 
and  eternal  fellowship  with  himself. 

The  phrase  is  the  logical  but  not  grammatical  equivalent  of  ev  ™ 
xuphp:  see  on  4J- On  the  divine  name,  see  i3;  B  Eth.  omit  Xpiorou 
1  (cf-  a«). 

10.  tov  airodavovTO ?  kt\.  The  risen  Lord  through  whose  in¬ 
dwelling  power  the  believer  gains  salvation  is  also  he  who  died 
for  us,  that  is,  for  our  sins  (Gal.  i3  1  Cor.  153;  cf.  Rom.  5s  425). 

Btt  read  xepf  {cf.  Gal.  i3  where  B  has  5xlp),  but  most  have  &x!p  {cf. 
Rom.  58);  the  distinction  between  these  prepositions  is  becoming  en¬ 
feebled  (Moult.  I,  105).  By  the  phrases  dcxoGvrrjcrxetv  5xip  (Rom.  58fI* 
1415  1  Cor.  153  2  Cor.  51B),  8:86vat  xepf  (Gal.  i3),  and  xapaBcB6vat  6xlp 
(Gal.  220  Rom.  832),  Paul  indicates  his  belief  in  the  sufferings  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  death  of  Christ,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous,  as  an 
atonement  for  sins  {cf.  Moore,  EB.  4229  jf.) .  In  speaking  of  the  death  of 
Christ  for  us,  Paul  uses  regularly  the  category  not  of  forgiveness  (Rom. 
47  Col.  i14  Eph.  i7;  cf.  Col.  213  313  Eph.  432)  but  of  reconciliation  (Rom. 
510  ff-  2  Cor.  518  ff*  Col.  i20  ff  )  and  especially  justification.  “Forgive¬ 
ness  he  calls  justification.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  atonement,  or  recon¬ 
ciliation,  terms  in  which  somewhat  different  aspects  of  the  same  process 
are  emphasised”  (Ropes,  Apostolic  Age ,  156).  The  absence  of  these 
terms  in  I,  II,  and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  passage  in  I,  II  in  which 
the  death  of  Christ  for  us  is  mentioned,  suggests  not  that  the  significance 
of  that  death  was  not  preached  prominently  in  Thessalonica,  but  that 
the  purpose  of  these  letters  did  not  call  for  a  discussion  of  justification, 
law,  works,  etc.  Nothing  is  here  said  explicitly  of  Christ’s  death  “to 
sin”  (Rom.  610)  or  of  the  believers’  dying  and  rising  with  Christ  (Gal. 
219  f-  Rom.  63  ff-  Col.  212*  20  31),  but  this  conception  may  underlie  both 
the  passage  (414),  “if  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose,”  etc.,  and 
Bed:  tou  xupfou  and  ev  xupfrp. 

"va  . .  .  £ fjcrcofiev', '  The  purpose  of  the  death,  stated  in  the 
light  of  the  cognate  discussion  (413'18),  is:  “that  whether  we  are 
watching  (living)  or  whether  we  are  sleeping  (dead),  we  might 
together  live  with  him.”  yprjyopoofiev  and  fcaOevScopLcv  are  to 
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be  taken  figuratively  for  v  and  d7ro9vrj(TK(ofX€v  (Rom.  148), 
as,  indeed,  Th.  Mops.  Chrys.  Ephr.  ( sive  vivi  simus  sive  mortui ), 
and  most  affirm.  For  survivors  and  dead,  salvation  comes 
simultaneously  at  the  Parousia ,  as  a%ei  avv  avrw  (414)  and 
7 ravTore  avv  Kvpicp  iaofieOa  (417)  prepare  us  to  expect. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  a  casual  statement  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  salvation,  three  distinctive  points  in  Paul’s  conception  are 
touched  upon,  forgiveness  of  sins  through  the  death  of  Christ,  moral 
renewal  through  the  indwelling  power  of  the  spiritual  Christ,  and  the 
final  consummation  of  future  fellowship  with  him.  Ell.  is  again  right 
in  insisting  that  as  in  417  so  here  apu*  and  cGv  be  separated;  “the  ^y)v 
ouv  Xpiaxti  forms  the  principal  idea,  while  the  apuz  subjoins  the  further 
notion  of  aggregation”;  Vulg.,  however,  joins  simul  cum  (contrast  417). 
On  xaOeGSetv  =  “to  die”;  see  413;  but  “to  this  particular  use  of  Yp-rj- 
•yop&i)  no  Biblical  parallel  can  be  adduced”  (Mill.).  There  seems  to  be 
no  sharp  difference  in  meaning  between  el  with  the  subjunctive  (com¬ 
mon  in  later  Gk.;  cf .  Mill,  and  1  Cor.  14 6)  and  the  expected  i&v  (Rom. 
148).  Burton  ( BMT .  253),  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  ( e .  g.  Bl.  659 
thinks  that  the  subjunctive  “can  hardly  be  explained  as  attraction  since 
the  nature  of  the  thought  (in  our  passage)  calls  for  a  subjunctive.” 
A  few  minuscules  read  Yp^yopoupLev  and  also  with  KLP  xaBeGBopiev. 
cits,  a  favourite  particle  in  Paul  (cf.  II  216),  is  rare  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib. 
(1  Pet.  2 13  f-  Josh.  2415  Is.  3021  Sir.  414,  etc.). — A  reads  ^Tjaopiev;  DE 
twpiev;  the  aorist  tfawpiev  (XB,  et  al.)  indicates  the  future  living  as  a 
fact  without  reference  to  progress  or  completion,  “  that  we  might  have 
life.” 

11.  Sid  irapafcaXelre  /cr\,  “Wherefore”  (31;  cf.  wore  417), 
since  the  day  of  the  Lord,  though  it  comes  suddenly  on  all,  be¬ 
lievers  and  unbelievers,  will  not  surprise  you  believers;  and 
since  the  power  of  Christ  makes  possible  that  blamelessness  of 
life  which  is  necessary  to  salvation  and  so  guarantees  the  reali¬ 
sation  of  your  hope;  do  not  be  faint-hearted  but  “encourage  one 
another”  (7 rapafcaXelre  aWrjXovs,  as  was  just  said  in  418)  “and 
build  up  one  another.”  Then  remembering  the  actual  practice 
of  the  converts,  and  justifying,  as  it  were,  his  writing  when  there 
was  no  need  to  write  (v.  1;  cf.  49),  he  adds  tactfully  as  in  410 
(cf.  41):  “as  in  fact  (fcadoos  / tat •  see  34  41)  you  are  doing.” 

olxoBopietv,  olxoSopuf)  and  exocxoSopietv  are  frequent  words  in  Paul, 
especially  in  his  letters  to  Corinth.  From  the  figure  of  the  church  or 
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the  individual  (i  Cor.  619)  as  a  temple  of  the  Spirit,  the  further  metaphor 
of  “building  up,”  “constructing”  a  character  would  naturally  develop 
(see  Lft.  on  i  Cor.  5-*).  The  parallelism  with  aXX-rjXou?  demands  for 
et?  tov  eva  a  sense  similar  to  dcXXfjXou?  and  the  accentuation  el?  ^bv 
2va,  “each  one  of  you  build  up  the  other  one.”  Lillie  observes:  “no 
edition  has  ef?  Tbv  eva,  the  construction  adopted  by  Faber  Stapulensis 
(ad  unum  usque ,  to  a  man),  Whitby  (into  one  body),  Riickert  (who  under¬ 
stands  by  t bv  eva  Christ). ”  Blass  (45s)  remarks  on  the  phrase:  “quite 
unclassic  but  Semitic  for  dcXX-rjXou?.”  Of  the  many  parallels  cited  by 
Kypke  (II,  339),  the  closest  is  Theoc.  2265:  et?  Ivt  xetpas  #£ipov.  The 
exact  phrase,  however,  recurs  later  in  the  Greek  Legend  of  Isaiah,  2 8  (in 
Charles’s  Ascen.  Isaiah,  143);  Testament  Job,  27  (in  James’s  Apocrypha 
Anecdota);  and  in  Pseudo-Cyrill.  Alex.  X,  1055  A,  el?  hi  =  dcXX-fjXot? 
(noted  by  Soph.  Lex.  427). 


(7)  Spiritual  Labourers  (512-13). 

There  are  still  some  vareprj fiara  (312)  which  need  to  be  ad¬ 
justed.  Hence  the  exhortations  (41~511)  are  now  continued,  as 
Se  introducing  a  new  point  and  ipcortifie v  (of.  41)  intimate.  The 
brethren  as  a  whole  are  first  urged  to  appreciate  those  who 
labour  among  them,  two  special  functions  of  these  labourers  be¬ 
ing  selected  for  emphasis,  that  of  leading  and  that  of  admonish¬ 
ing.  But  not  only  are  they  to  appreciate  the  labourers,  they 
are  to  do  so  very  highly,  and  that  too  not  from  fear  and  distrust 
but  from  love,  because  of  their  work.  Then  changing  from  in¬ 
finitive  to  imperative,  he  commands  them  to  be  at  peace  not 
“with  them”  but  “among  yourselves.” 

12 Furthermore ,  we  ask  you ,  brothers ,  to  appreciate  those  who 
labour  among  you  both  acting  as  your  leaders  in  the  Lord  and  warn¬ 
ing  you;  13and  to  rate  them  very  highly  in  love  for  the  sake  of  their 
work.  Be  at  peace  among  yourselves. 

There  must  be  a  reason  for  specifying  two  of  the  functions  of  “the 
workers”  and  for  observing  that  in  acting  as  leaders  they  do  so  in  the 
Lord.  Precisely  what  the  reason  is  escapes  our  knowledge.  It  may  be 
conjectured,  however  (see  on  411),  that  the  idlers  in  their  want  had  ap¬ 
pealed  for  assistance  to  those  who  laboured  among  them,  managing  the 
external  affairs  of  the  group  including  money  matters  and  acting  as  spir¬ 
itual  advisers,  and  had  been  refused  rather  tactlessly  with  an  admonition 
'  on  the  ground  that  the  idle  brothers  though  able  were  unwilling  to  sup- 
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port  themselves,  thus  violating  Paul’s  express  command  (411  II  310). 
The  result  was  friction  between  the  idlers  and  “the  workers”  and  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  the  church.  Paul  recognises  that  there  was 
blame  on  both  sides;  and  so,  addressing  the  brethren  as  a  whole,  for 
the  matter  concerned  the  entire  brotherhood,  he  urges  first,  with  the 
idlers  in  mind,  that  the  workers  be  appreciated,  that  it  be  remembered 
that  they  manage  the  affairs  of  the  church  not  on  their  own  authority 
but  on  that  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  and  that  they  be  highly  esteemed 
because  of  the  excellence  of  their  services.  He  urges  next,  still  address¬ 
ing  the  church  as  a  whole,  but  having  in  mind  the  attitude  of  the 
workers  in  admonishing,  that  they  be  at  peace  among  themselves. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhortations  in  512-22  is  not  perfectly  obvious. 
To  be  sure,  xapaxaXou^ev  (v.  14)  is  a  fresh  start,  and  vv.  18*18  and 
w. 19'22  are  distinct  in  themselves;  but  the  division  of  the  material  in 
vv. 14-15  is  uncertain.  In  the  light,  however,  of  the  triplet  in  vv. 1<J-18,  it 
is  tempting  to  divide  the  six  exhortations  in  vv.  14-15  into  two  groups 
of  three  each,  putting  a  period  after  dcaOevwv  and  beginning  afresh  with 
paxpoOupistTe  xp be;  x&vrag.  In  this  case,  we  may  subdivide  as  follows: 
The  Spiritual  Labourers  (w.  12*13);  The  Idlers,  The  Faint-hearted,  and 
The  Weak  (v.  14a-c);  Love  (w. 14d-15);  Joy,  Prayer,  and  Thanksgiving 
(vv.  16-18);  and  Spiritual  Gifts  (vv.  19*22). 

12.  cpcor&pev  Se  ktX.  As  already  noted,  the  exhortations  be¬ 
gun  in  41  are  here  renewed.  The  phrase  ipcor&pe v .  . .  aSeXcfx/l 
recurs  in  II  21.  Here  as  in  4*  etSevat  means  “ respect,”  “  ap¬ 
preciate  the  worth  of.”  In  rou?  /eomoWa?  iv  vplv  /cal  irpoia- 
Tapevovs  /cal  vovOerodvras }  we  have  not  three  nouns  designat¬ 
ing  the  official  titles  of  the  class  of  persons  to  be  appreciated,  but 
three  participles  describing  these  persons  as  exercising  certain 
functions.  Furthermore,  the  omission  of  the  article  before  the 
last  two  participles  indicates  that  only  one  set  of  persons  is 
intended,  “  those  who  labour  among  you.”  Finally,  the  correl¬ 
ative  /cal . . .  /cat  suggests  that  of  the  various  activities  involved 
in  tov?  /coTricoPTas  iv  vplv,  two  are  purposely  emphasised,  leader¬ 
ship  in  practical  affairs  and  the  function  of  spiritual  admonition. 

Whether  the  two  functions  of  “ those  who  labour  among  you”  “were 
executed  by  the  same  or  different  persons  cannot  be  determined;  at 
this  early  period  of  the  existence  of  the  church  of  Thess.  the  first  suppo¬ 
sition  seems  much  the  most  probable”  (Ell.).  Though  it  is  likely  that 
the  older  or  more  gifted  men  would  be  conspicuous  as  workers,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  class  described  not  by  title  but  by  function  is  that 
of  the  official  xpsag6Tspoc,  a  word  found  not  in  Paul,  but  in  the  Pas- 
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torals.  Nor  must  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  later  we  have  traces  in 
another  Macedonian  church  of  Ixcoxoxot  and  St&xovot  (Phil,  i1)  that 
such  officials  axe  in  existence  in  Thess.  at  the  time  of  writing  I  and  II. 
Rather  we  are  in  the  period  of  informal  and  voluntary  leadership,  the 
success  of  which  depended  upon  the  love  of  the  brethren  as  well  as 
upon  the  recognition  that  the  leadership  is  ev  xuphp.  Hence  Paul  ex¬ 
horts  the  converts  not  only  to  esteem  the  workers  but  to  esteem  them 
very  highly  in  love  because  of  their  work.  See  McGiffert,  Apostolic 
Age ,  666. , 

tou?  fco'/ncovTas  ev  vplv.  In  the  light  of  o  /coVo?  tt/9  aydirr)? 
(i3),  of  Paul's  habit  of  incessant  work  (29  f-),  and  of  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  work  (411),  this  quite  un technical  designation  of  the  per¬ 
sons  in  question  as  “those  who  work  among  you"  is  conspicu¬ 
ously  appropriate.  While  such  a  designation  is  natural  to  Paul, 
the  artisan  missionary  (cf.  Deiss.  Light ,  316  /.),  the  choice  of  it 
here  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  existing  situation.  It  was 
“the  idlers"  ( ol  arafCTOt  v. 14)  who  were  fretting  “the  workers," 
as  both  411  and  the  exhortation  “be  at  peace  among  yourselves" 
make  probable. 

xcmav,  “grow  weary,”  “labour,”  with  body  or  mind,  is  common  in 
Gk.  Bib.  and  frequent  in  Paul.  With  this  word,  he  describes  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  women  in  Rom.  i66-  12;  the  missionary  toil  of  himself 
(Gal.  411 1  Cor.  1510  Phil.  216  Col.  i29)  and  others  (1  Cor.  1616);  and  the 
manual  labour  incident  thereto  (1  Cor.  412  Eph.  428).  The  ev  with  up.lv 
designates  the  sphere  of  the  labour,  inter  vos  (Vulg.);  cf.  2  Reg.  23 7. 

fcal  7rpoL(7Tatievov 9  teal  vovOerovvras.  “Both  leading  you 
in  the  Lord  and  warning  you"  (cf.  211  fcal  7rapa/jiv0ovfievot  teal 
papTvpopievoC).  Though  these  participles  may  introduce  func¬ 
tions  different  from  but  co-ordinate  with  rov 9  kottlcovtcls  ev 
vp2v  (Dob.),  yet  it  is  more  probable  (so  most)  that  they  explain 
and  specify  rov 9  kotti&vtcl*;  ev  vpXv ,  but  without  exhausting  the 
departments  of  labour  (cf.  Lillie).  Since  such  a  phrase  as  0  kottos 
7779  ayairr)^  (i3)  should  seem  to  preclude  any  restriction  whatever 
of  the  labour  prompted  by  love,  it  is  evident  that  the  specifica¬ 
tions  here  made  are  advanced  not  because  they  “were  likeliest 
to  awaken  jealousy  and  resistance"  (Lillie)  but  because  they  had 
actually  awakened  them. 

J3 
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irpolcrrapivov^  vjjlmp  iv  /cvpt<p.  “Act  as  your  leaders  in  the 
Lord.”  Attention  is  first  called  to  the  fact  that  the  workers  are 
leaders,  that  is,  not  simply  rulers  or  chairmen  but  men  who  look 
after  the  general  welfare  of  the  group,  especially  the  external 
matters,  including  the  administration  of  the  funds.  That  ip 
tcvptcp  is  placed  only  after  7rpo  terra  ptevov ?  indicates  not  that  the 
working  (cf.  Rom.  1612)  and  the  warning  are  not  in  the  Lord,  but 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  brethren,  the  idlers  in  par¬ 
ticular,  that  the  workers  in  taking  the  lead  in  temporal  things 
are  acting  at  the  promptings  not  of  personal  interest  but  of 
the  indwelling  Christ. 

xpotaxaaQac,  here  and  Rom.  128  in  Paul,  is  used  in  1  Tim.  34-  11 
(1 cf .  35,  2  aor.  act.)  of  managing  the  household;  in  Tit.  3  s-  14  of  attending 
to  good  works;  and  in  1  Tim.  517  (perf.  act.)  of  the  ruling  xpeaptiTepoc 
(cf.  Hermas  Vis.  II,  43).  The  word  occurs  also  in  Lxx.  ( e .  g.  2  Reg.  13 17 
Amos  610  Bel.  (Lxx.)  8)  and  papyri  (Mill.).  Besides  the  basal  meaning 
“be  over,77  “rule/7  “act  as  leader/7  there  are  derived  meanings  such 
as  “protect,77  “guard,77  “  care  for 77  (cf.  Test,  xii,  Jos.  26).  In  the  light  of 
1  Tim.  3  s  (where  xpocmjvai  is  parallel  to  Ixcpie^TrjaeTac)  and  of  xpocrTaTstv 
tcv6<;  =  praesidio  sum  curam  gero  (Witk.  16),  Dob.  inclines  to  insist 
both  here  and  in  Rom.  12 8  on  the  derived  meaning,  t(fiirsorgen.f 7 — ttA 
read  xpoccrTavopi^voug. 

vovOerovvras  vptas.  Apparently  some  of  the  brethren,  pre¬ 
sumably  the  idlers  (see  on  411),  had  refused  to  give  heed  to  the 
spiritual  counsels  of  the  workers,  with  the  result  that  relations 
between  them  were  strained  and  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood 
disturbed.  Hence  the  appropriateness  of  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  workers  were  not  only  leaders  in  things  temporal 
but  also  spiritual  advisers.  vovOerelv  denotes  brotherly  warn¬ 
ing  or  admonition,  as  II  315  makes  plain. 

vouGstsTv  appears  in  N.  T.,  apart  from  Acts  2031,  only  in  Paul;  it  is 
connected  with  BtB&axetv  in  Col.  i28  316;  cf.  also  vouQecrta  1  Cor.  io11 
Eph.  64  (with  xatBeta)  and  Tit.  310.  These  words  along  with  vouGfnpa 
are  in  the  Lxx.  found  chiefly  in  the  wisdom  literature  (cf.  Sap.  12* 
5xopupivT?jax<i>v  vouGsTets). 

13.  fcal  fjyetarOat  /cr\ .  It  is  not  enough  that  the  brethren  ap¬ 
preciate  the  workers;  they  are  to  esteem  them  (rjydcr0ai  =  etSe- 
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vat)  very  highly  (virepeKirepicrao)^) ,  and  that  too  not  from  fear  or 
distrust  but  from  love  (iv  ay  airy) ;  for  the  workers,  because  of 
their  work  of  faith  (i3),  deserve  not  only  esteem  but  high  and 
loving  esteem.  “  Those  who  labour  among  you,”  like  Paul  and 
Timothy  in  i  Cor.  1610,  to  epyov  Kvpiov  ipya^ovrac. 

As  the  parallel  with  demands,  is  here  not  “con¬ 

sider”  (II  315  2  Cor.  95)  but  “esteem,”  a  meaning,  however,  not  else¬ 
where  attested  (Mill.  Dob.).  For  this  reason,  some  comm,  find  the 
expected  notion  of  esteem  in  the  adverb  and  support  their  finding  by 
such  phrases  as  xepl  xoXXou  (Herod.  II,  115)  or  xepl  xXeteirou  (Thucy. 
II,  89)  f)Yeia0ac.  But  these  adverbial  expressions  are  not  identical 
with  &xepexxept<jcj(5<;.  Other  comm,  (from  Chrys.  to  Wohl.),  on  the 
analogy  of  xocetaGac  Iv  6Xtywp^  (Thucy.  IV,  51,  VII,  32)  =  ^Xtywpeiv,  take 
^fsiaOac  4v  dyd'iqj  =  dyaxqcv,  a  meaning  not  sufficiently  attested  and 
unlikely  here  because  of  the  distance  between  ev  dy&xfl  and  -rfr5 
Schmiedel  compares  4v  6pyfi  efyov  (Thucy.  II,  183  213  652);  and  Schott 
notes  even  Job  3s2  tt  touto  ^cg)  4v  xpfoec.  The  unusual  meaning 
“esteem”  is  contextually  preferable;  cf.  alq  irbv  eva  (v. «)  and  si84vat 
(v.  12  44).  On  uxepexxe  places  (BDGF;  fcxepexxeptaaou  NAP),  see  310. 
GF  read  wairs  (Vulg.  ut)  before  f)YetaOai.  'B  has 
vsuste).  P  omits  atawv  as  if  ^Ys^at  =  “to  rule.”  F  has  $16  for 

elpyveveTe  iv  eavroU.  “Be  at  peace  among  yourselves,” 
one  with  the  other,  eavrols  for  aWfjXocs  (cf.  Mk.  950).  This 
striking  command,  separated  grammatically  (note  the  change 
from  infinitive  to  imperative)  but  not  logically  from  the  preced¬ 
ing,  suggests  that  the  workers,  in  functioning  both  as  managers 
of  the  funds  and  as  spiritual  advisers,  had  been  opposed  by  some 
of  the  converts,  presumably  the  idlers  (411;  cf.  v. 14  vovderelre 
rou5  ardfCTOvs  and  II  315),  with  the  result  that  friction  between 
them  arose  and  the  peace  of  the  group  was  ruffled.  The  fact  that 
Paul  says  not  /*€t’  avrcov  but  iv  eavrois  further  suggests  that 
the  workers  are  in  part  to  blame  for  the  situation,  in  that  their 
admonitions  to  the  idlers  who  had  asked  for  aid  had  not  been 
altogether  tactful  (cf.  II  313-  15). 

lauTots  is  read  by  BAKL,  et  al.;  the  tactfulness  of  Paul  who  in¬ 
cludes  both  the  workers  and  the  idlers  in  the  exhortation  to  peace  is 
lost  sight  of  in  the  reading  4v  aOxot?  (NDP;  cf.  GF  and  Vulg.  cum  eis)y 
followed  by  Chrys.  Th.  Mops,  (in  eos ),  and  most  of  the  Greek  comm., 
and  by  Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  most  recently  Dibelius.  Furthermore, 
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on  the  analogy  of  Rom.  128  (cf.  3  Reg.  2245),  we  should  have  expected 
not  Iv  auTTotg  but  piet*  aik&v  (cf.  Zim.).  Swete  (op.  cit.  ad  loc.)  remarks: 
“  Ambst.  who  reads  inter  vos  thinks  only  of  mutual  forbearance  amongst 
the  faithful:  pacificos  eos  esse  hortatur .”  Hermas  has  both  eEptqveuete  Iv 
ct&Tots  (Vis.  Ill,  910)  and  Iv  eamots  (123;  9s  parallel  with  dXXrjXocs;  cf.  51). 

(8)  The  Idlers ,  The  Faint-hearted,  and  The  Weak  (s14a"c). 

From  the  beginning  of  his  exhortations  (41),  Paul  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  the  needs  of  three  classes,  the  meddlesome  idlers 
(411-12;  512'13),  those  who  were  anxious  both  about  their  friends 
who  had  died  (413-18)  and  about  their  own  salvation  (51-11),  and 
those  who  were  tempted  to  unchastity  (4s'8).  To  the  same  three 
classes  he  now  refers  once  more  (cf.  Th.  Mops.),  specifying  them 
respectively  as  “the  idlers”  (oi  ara/crot),  who  as  most  trouble¬ 
some  need  to  be  warned;  “the  faint-hearted”  (ol  oXiyoyjrvxoi), 
who  were  losing  the  assurance  of  salvation  and  need  to  be  en¬ 
couraged;  and  “the  weak”  (ol  acrOeveis),  who  being  tempted 
to  impurity  are  to  be  clung  to  and  tenderly  but  firmly  supported. 

uFurther  we  urge  you ,  brothers ,  warn  the  idlers,  encourage  the 
faint-hearted,  cling  to  the  weak . 

14.  irapatccCkovp^v  .  .  .  aSeX^ot.  With  Be  a  new  point  in  the 
exhortation  is  introduced.  The  similarity  of  the  phrase  (410)  to 
ipcorcofiev  . .  .  aBeXfot  (v. 12)  and  the  repetition  of  aBeXfot make 
probable  that  the  persons  addressed  are  the  same  as  in  w. 12'13, 
that  is,  not  the  workers  only  (Chrys.;  Th.  Mops,  who  says: 
uvertit  suum  sermonem  ad  doctores ”;  and  Born.  Find.)  but  the 
brethren  as  a  whole.  The  only  individuals  obviously  excluded 
are  the  recipients  of  the  warning,  encouragement,  and  support. 
“Those  who  labour  among  you,”  though  they  take  the  lead  in 
practical  affairs  and  admonish,  have  no  monopoly  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  vovdereiv }  7 TapapjvdelcrOai  and  avrex^dat. 

On  vouGeteIv,  see  v.  12.  D  omits  upt,a<;.  Instead  of  the  expected  in¬ 
finitives  after  xapaxaXoupiEv  (410),  we  have  imperatives  (1  Cor.  416; 
cf.  above  eipTjvsGeTe).  GF,  indeed,  read  vouGetecv,  xapapiuGeiaGat,  and 
dcvT l/saGac  (so  D),  perhaps  intimating  (and  if  so,  correctly;  cf.  Wohl.) 
that  with  the  imperative  piaxpoQupt.siTe,  Paul  turns  from  brotherly  love 
-  (cf.  410-12)  to  love  (xpb<;  x&vtocs;  cf.  ei<;  x&vras,  v.  15;  eig  aXXTrjXous  v.  15 
is  of  course  included). 
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toz>?  ardfcrovs.  “The  idlers.”  Since  in  411-12,  to  which  these 
words  evidently  refer,  people  of  unquiet  mind,  meddlesome,  and 
idle  are  mentioned,  most  commentators  content  themselves  here 
with  a  general  translation,  the  “disorderly,”  “unquiet,”  “un¬ 
ruly,”  even  when  they  admit  that  idleness  is  the  main  count  in 
the  disorder  (Ephr.:  “ inquietos ,  qui  otiosi  ambulant  et  nihil  fa - 
ciunt  nisi  inania ”).  The  certainty  that  the  specific  sense  “the 
idlers”  is  here  intended  is  given  in  II  36ff-  where  the  context 
demands  that  ara/crew  and  rrrepirTraTeiv  ard/crcD?  be  rendered  as 
Rutherford  translates  and  as  the  usage  in  papyri  allows,  “  to  be 
a  loafer,”  “to  behave  as  a  loafer”  ( cf .  Theodoret:  “tou?  ara/c - 
tov?  tou?  dpyia  gv^wvtcls  qvtcds  etcaXecrev). 

In  the  N.  T.,  axaxTog  occurs  only  here,  dcxa^xstv  only  in  II  37,  and 
dxdxxtoc;  only  in  II  3®-  n.  Chrys.  notes  that  they  are  originally  military 
words,  the  xd£tq  being  that  of  troops  in  battle  array,  or  of  soldiers  at 
their  post  of  duty.  By  a  natural  extension  of  usage,  they  come  to 
describe  various  types  of  irregularity  such  as  “intermittent”  fevers, 
“disorderly”  crowds,  and  “unrestrained”  pleasures;  and,  by  a  still 
further  extension,  “disorderly”  life  in  general  {cf.  3  Mac.  i19;  Deut.  3210 
Ezek.  1220  4  Reg.  920  (Sym.);  Test,  xii,  Naph.  29;  1  Clem.  402  Diogn.  91). 
In  an  exhaustive  note,  Milligan  (152-154)  has  called  attention  to  several 
papyri  concerned  with  contracts  of  apprenticeship  {e.  g.  P.  Oxy.  275, 
724-5)  where  dcTax/reiv  and  apyetv  are  used  interchangeably.  In  a 
letter  to  the  present  editor  under  date  of  February  12,  1910,  Dr.  Milli¬ 
gan  refers  “to  a  still  more  striking  instance  of  axocxTeo)  =  ‘to  be  idle’ 
than  the  Oxyrhyncus  passages.  In  BGU,  1125 8  (13  B.c.) — a  contract — - 
the  words  occur  dtq  §£  lav  dpxaxxfiaiQC  -ft  dppwaxTjanQt.  Evidently  dTaxTYj- 
GYjt  is  to  be  read,  with  a  confusion  in  the  writer’s  mind  with  dpTQcnjc 
(Schubart).”  In  a  paper  in  the  volume  entitled  Essays  in  Modern  The¬ 
ology  (in  honour  of  Dr.  Briggs),  1911,  191-206,  reasons  are  advanced  in 
some  detail  for  concluding  that  dTax/uetv  and  its  cognates,  as  employed 
by  Paul,  are  to  be  translated  not  “to  be  idle,”  etc.  {cf.  AJT.  1904, 614  Jf.) 
but  “to  loaf,”  etc.  In  II  310,  the  idleness  is  a  refusal  to  work,  a  direct 
violation  of  instructions  orally  given  (xapdBoatq  36),  of  Paul’s  own  ex¬ 
ample  (37  f  ),  and  of  the  gospel  utterance  (xw  X6y<i>  -fyjuov  314).  To  express 
this  notion  of  culpable  neglect,  Paul  chooses  not  axoXd^etv  {cf.  Exod. 
58-  17),  a  word  he  prefers  to  use  in  the  sense  “to  have  leisure  for”  (1  Cor. 
75;  cf.  Ps.  4S11);  not  dpyetv  {cf.  Sir.  3036;  also  dpy6 s  Sir.  3711  Mt.  12s8 
2o3-  « 1  Tim.  513  Tit.  i12),  a  word  which  Paul  does  not  use;  but  dcTaxxetv 
(dxdxTti)?,  dcToaxog),  a  word  which  distinctly  implies  the  wilful  neglect 
of  the  “golden  rule  of  labour”  (Dob.).  In  English,  this  notion  of  neglect 
is  conveyed  best  not  by  “to  be  idle,”  etc.,  but  by  “to  be  a  loafer,”  etc. 
as  Rutherford  saw  in  II  3** 7  but  not  in  I  514. 
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tovs  oXtyoylrvxovs.  “The  faint-hearted.”  These  “men  of 
little  heart”  (Wiclif)  were  worried  not  only  about  their  dead 
(413-18)  but  also  about  their  own  salvation  (51-11).  They  are  not 
troublesome  like  the  idlers;  hence  they  require  not  warning  but 
encouragement  (7 TapafivdeL(70e-y  cf.  211;  see  also  7 TapcucaXelre 
418  511  and  the  discussion  in  II  i3-217). 

Theodoret  (cf.  Chrys.)  explains  Touq  both  as  ToDq  eiul 

TOlq  TeOvewatv  dpieTpfox;  dOupLouvra?  (cf.  Col.  321)  and  as  tou?  p-?}  dv$pefo>s 
9lpovTas  tg)v  IvavTfwv  t&s  icpoaPoXdcs.  The  first  reference  is  probable; 
but  in  place  of  the  second  reference,  namely,  to  persecution,  an  allusion 
to  the  lack  of  assurance  of  salvation  (51-11)  is  more  probable.  In  the 
prayer  of  1  Clem.  59*  there  is  an  interesting  parallel:  e&zv&rnjcov  to5<; 
dcaOsvouvTras,  Tcapax&Xeaov  (cf.  xapaxocXeere  418  511)  tobq  ^Xcyo^uzoOvTas. 
In  the  Lxx.,  6Xty64uxoq  (only  here  in  N.  T.;  cf.  Pr.  1429  1814  Is.  25s 
354  54®  5716)j  ^Xtyo^uxstv  (not  in  N.  T.),  and  6Xiyo4uxfo  (not  in  N.  T.) 
are  regularly  used,  with  the  exception  of  Jonah  4 8  (where  physical 
faintness  is  meant;  cf.  Isoc.  1939),  of  the  depressed  and  the  despondent 
in  whom  little  spirit  is  left;  so  Is.  5715:  iXiyotytixoiq  Si&o&c  piaxpoGu- 
pdav  Y.tx\  toi<;  t^v  y.a pBfav  cuvrsTpip^iivots. 

avrex^crOe  rcov  aaOevuv.  “Cling  to  the  weak.”  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  reference  is  to  the  weak  not  physically  (1  Cor.  n30) 
but  morally.  Furthermore,  since  “the  idlers”  and  “the  faint¬ 
hearted”  refer  to  classes  already  exhorted  (411-12;  413-5n)>  it  is 
probable  that  “the  weak”  are  not  generally  the  weak  in  faith 
(Chrys.  Ephr.  and  others)  but  specifically  those  who  are  tempted 
to  impurity  (4s-8;  so  Th.  Mops.:  de  illis  qui  fornicatione  detur - 
pdbantur).  Being  persons  of  worth,  they  are  not  to  be  despised 
(cf.  Mt.  624  =  Lk.  1613)  but  are  to  be  held  to  and  tenderly  but 
firmly  supported. 

dvT IxesQac,  always  middle  in  Gk.  Bib.  except  4  Mac.  74,  is  construed 
with  the  gen.  either  of  persons  (Mt.  624  =  Lk.  1613  Pr.  4®  Zeph.  i6  Is.  5713) 
or  of  things  (Tit.  i9  Is.  564,  etc.).  For  a  different  connotation  of  o\ 
dcaGevets,  cf.  1  Cor.  8 9  922. 


(9)  Love  (514  d'15). 

With  fiaKpoOv/ieire  7 rpo?  Tra^Ta?,  Paul  seems  to  turn  from  the 
specific  needs  of  the  three  classes  just  named  to  a  need  of  the 
group  as  a  whole  in  reference  to  one  another  and  especially  to 
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all  men,  namely,  not  simply  brotherly  love  but  also  love.  The 
exhortation,  directed  to  all  the  converts,  that  they  be  slow  to 
anger,  and  that  they  see  to  it  that  no  one  of  their  number  re¬ 
taliate  a  wrong  done  but  that  they  rather  seek  earnestly  the  good 
toward  one  another  and  toward  all,  suggests,  though  the  exhor¬ 
tation  is  general  and  characteristic  of  Paul,  a  specific  situation, 
namely,  that  the  friction  between  workers  and  idlers  within,  and 
chiefly  the  persecutions  from  without  at  the  hands  of  Gentiles 
directly  and  Jews  indirectly,  had  stirred  up  a  spirit  of  impatience 
destined  to  express  itself,  if  it  had  not  done  so  already,  in  re¬ 
venge.  To  prevent  this  violation  of  the  moral  ideal,  to  cvyadov, 
that  is,  love  in  which  Paul  had  previously  prayed  (312)  that  the 
Lord  would  make  them  abound  aXX^Xou?  teal  ek  navra? 
the  present  injunction  is  apparently  intended. 

xpb<;  Tz&vx(xq  includes  all  men  (Gal.  610),  the  Thessalonians  (w.  26-27) 
and  their  fellow-Christians  (410)  and  the  Gentiles  and  Jews  (elq  dcXX-rjXou? 
xal  elq  Tz&vzaq  v.  15  312).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  pLaxpoGupietTS 
goes  not  with  the  preceding  which  has  to  do  solely  with  brotherly  love 
(so  most)  but  with  the  following  (so  Wohl.) .  It  is  perhaps  not  accidental 
that,  as  in  w. 16-18  (xodpexe,  xpoaeG^eaGe,  suxaP^etTs),  and  in  vv. 12-13 
(dSivoct,  eipTqve6eTs),  so  now  in  v.  14a-°  (vouGeTstTs,  xapapLuGetaGe^ 

dvTsxeaOe)  and  vv. 14d_ls  (piaxpoOupietTs,  6p«tg,  St^xere)  we  have  the  ar¬ 
rangement  in  triplets. 

udBe  patient  with  all  men;  15see  to  it  that  no  one  pays  back  to 
any  one  coil  for  evil,  but  do  you  always  follow  the  good  toward  one 
another  and  toward  all . 

14d.  tiaKpodvjieiTe.  “  Be  patient  with  all  men,”  literally/*  long- 
tempered,”  slow  to  anger  and  retaliation,  as  opposed  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  ogvdvfios  who,  unable  to  endure  much,  acts  in¬ 
advisedly  (Pr.  1417)  and  stirs  up  strife  (cf.  Pr.  2620  (A) :  ottov  8k 
ov/c  eariv  ofi50i//w,  rjavxafe  fiaxv).  Patience  is  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  522)  and  a  characteristic  of  love  (1  Cor.  134  f)  ayarn] 
fjLcucpoOvfjiel ). 

In  Paul  pLaxpoGup^oc  is  several  times  closely  joined  with  xpiq^Tigs 
(Gal.  522  2  Cor.  6«;  cf.  1  Cor.  134);  it  is  used  not  only  of  men  but  of 
God  (Rom.  24  922;  cf.  piaxp60upio<;  xal  xoXulXeos  Exod.  34*  Ps.  8516 
102 8,  etc.).  In  Gk.  Bib.  puxxpoOupisiv  is  regularly  construed  with  exf 
(Sir.  1811  Jas.  57,  etc.),  once  with  elq  (2  Pet.  3°);  cf.  p.eT&  Ign.  Polyc.  62. 
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15.  opare  kt\.  The  group  as  a  whole  are  held  responsible  for 
any  single  member  ( w)  whose  patience  is  exhausted  and  who  is 
ready  to  retaliate  an  injury  done  him  by  brother  or  outsider 
(tlvl  includes  both  as  the  parallel  et?  aWrjXovs  /cal  ek  irdvra ? 
indicates).  The  ancient  principle  of  retaliation  ( cf .  Exod.  2123  f- 
Deut.  1921  Lev.  2419  f*)  had  undergone  modifications  in  keeping 
with  the  advancing  moral  insight  of  Israel  (cf.  Pr.  2012  2444  2521  f* 
Sir.  281-7),  but  it  was  left  to  the  Master  to  put  the  case  against 
it  in  the  unqualified  injunction  beginning  ayairare  tou? 
vp,o)v  (Mt.  544  =  Lk.  627).  It  was  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  living 
up  to  such  an  imperative  in  the  present  circumstances  that 
prompted  Paul  to  write  not  simply  “render  not  evil  for  evil” 
(Rom.  1217)  but,  evoking  the  responsibility  of  the  Christian  so¬ 
ciety  for  the  individual,  “see  you  to  it  that  no  one  pay  back  to 
any  one  evil  for  evil.” 

bpaxe  [i/fi  occurs  only  here  in  Paul  (cf.  Mt.  1810  Josh.  913)  who  prefers 
{ftixexe  [xrj  (Gal.  516  1  Cor.  89  1012  Col.  28).  On  dxobibovai,  cf.  Rom.  1217 
1  Pet.  3 9  Pr.  1713.  XGF  read  dcxobot  (a  subj.  from  dxo86a));  D  reads 
dcxoBofy.  The  opposite  of  y.ar.6 q  in  Paul  is  both  dyGc06<;  (Rom.  719  1221, 
etc.)  and  xaX6q  (Rom.  721  1217,  etc.).  dcvxf  is  rare  in  Paul  (Rom.  1217 
1  Cor.  n15  Eph.  531;  II  210  avO’  £>v). 

aWa  .  . .  hoj/cere  kt\.  “But,”  on  the  contrary,  “always,”  no 
matter  how  trying  the  circumstances,  “follow,”  that  is,  strive 
earnestly  after  “  the  good.”  It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  to  ayaOov ,  the  moral  ideal  (here  opposed  to  /ca/covy  “an 
injury”)  is  for  Paul  love,  seeing  that  V  ayairr)  to  ifK'qcriov  tea- 
/cop  ov/c  ipyaiferai  (Rom.  1310),  the  neighbour  including  both  the 
believer  and  the  unbeliever  (ek  aWfjXow  /cal  ek  navra?,  as  in 
312).  He  might  have  said  Cuo/cere  ttjv  ayami^v  (1  Cor.  141). 

It  is  questionable  whether  in  Paul’s  usage  t b  dyaObv  and  xb  xaX6v 
(v.  21)  can  be  sharply  differentiated  (see  Ell.  on  Gal.  610).  Both  terms 
represent  the  ethical  ideal  of  Paul,  which,  as  a  comparison  of  Rom. 
126  ff-  and  Gal.  5 22  with  1  Cor.  13  makes  plain,  can  be  described  as 
dY&xiq.  On  x b  dcyaO 6v,  cf.  Rom.  713  129  134  Gal.  610,  etc.;  xb  xaX6v 
Rom.  718*  21  Gal.  69  2  Cor.  13 7,  etc.  For  Scwxetv  in  a  similar  metaphor¬ 
ical  sense,  cf.  Rom.  930  Sir.  27s;  Rom.  1213  1419  Ps.  3315  £f)xiQaov  efp^viQV 
xocl  Sfo>?ov  a&xrjv.  See  also  Epict.  IV,  530  Si&xstv  xb  dcyaObv  9sOyscv  xb 
xgct.6v.  The  %al  which  BKLP  (cf.  Weiss,  114)  insert  before  stg  dXXrj- 
Xou<;  is  to  be  omitted  with  ADEGF,  ct  al.\  cf.  312  410. 
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(io)  Joy ,  Prayer ,  Thanksgiving  (516*18). 

The  injunction  to  constant  joy  and  prayer  and  to  thanksgiv¬ 
ing  in  every  circumstance  is  characteristic  of  Paul  ( cf .  39  f*)« 
The  fact,  however,  that  he  notes,  as  in  43,  that  this  exhortation  is 
God’s  will  makes  probable  that  the  special  circumstances  of  per¬ 
secution  from  without  and  friction  within  are  here  in  mind  as  in 
w. 14-15.  In  adding  that  this  will  of  God  operates  in  Christ  Jesus, 
he  designates  that  will  as  distinctively  Christian,  the  will  of  the 
indwelling  Christ  who  is  the  personal  and  immediately  accessible 
authority  behind  the  injunction  (cf.  47 f-).  In  adding  still  further 
ek  vpas,  he  intimates  that  the  will  of  God  in  Christ  is  for  their 
advantage,  and  implies  that  the  Christ  in  them,  the  source  of 
joy  (i6  Phil.  44),  prayer  (Eph.  618  Rom.  826),  and  thanksgiving 
(cf.  Sta  XpuTTov  Rom.  i8  725  Col.  317)  is  the  power  that  enables 
them  to  carry  out  the  difficult  imperative. 

16 Always  rejoice;  17 continually  pray;  lsin  everything  give  thanks; 
for  this  is  God's  will  operating  in  Christ  Jesus  for  you. 

16.  iravTore  ^afpere.  Paul  has  already  revealed  his  own  joy 
because  of  the  converts  (219  f*  39  f*),  and  has  used  the  fact  of  their 
joy  in  the  midst  of  persecution  as  a  proof  of  their  election  (i6). 
It  is  natural  for  him  now,  with  the  persecutions  from  without  and 
the  disturbances  in  the  brotherhood  in  mind,  to  urge  them  not 
only  to  rejoice  (Rom.  1215  2  Cor.  1311  Phil.  31  44,  etc.),  but  to  re¬ 
joice  “always”  (iravTOTe  as  Phil.  44;  cf.  ae(  2  Cor.  610).  This 
feeling  of  joy,  expressed  or  unexpressed,  is  a  joy  before  God 
(cf  3 9  f*),  as  the  following  references  to  prayer  and  thanksgiving 
make  probable.  The  source  and  inspiration  of  this  religious  joy  is 
the  indwelling  Christ,  as  iv  Xpi<rTa)  presently  explains  (cf.  Phil.  44 
'Xafpere  iv  /cvpfcp  iravroTe)  GF  insert  iv  Kvpfcp  here;  cf.  Phil.  31). 

17.  a8ui\ef7rT(0s  Trpoaev^eaOe,  The  way  to  constant  joy  in 
the  midst  of  persecution  is  constant  prayer  (cf.  Chrys.)  unuttered 
or  expressed.  The  exhortation  to  be  steadfast  in  prayer  (Rom. 
1212  Col.  42),  to  pray  iv  iravrl  icaipfp  (Eph.  618)  is  characteristic 
of  Paul’s  teaching  and  practice  (310  II  i11).  In  this  context, 
prayer  would  include  especially  supplication  vn rep  tcov  Suo/covtcov 
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(Mt.  514  Lk.  628  Rom.  1214).  That  they  can  thus  pray  as  they 
ought  is  possible  because  of  the  indwelling  Christ  ( iv  Xp*0Tco 
’lrjcrov;  cf.  Rom.  826  Eph.  618). 

xpocsuxeaQac  (v. 25 II  iu  31)  is  common  in  Gk.  Bib.;  it  is  a  general 
word  (xb  opitXetv  tg>  Gecp,  Theophylact),  including  SscaGat  (310),  IvTuy- 
Xdvecv  (Rom.  826-  34),  etc.  On  dbiaXefxrGx;,  see  i3. 

18.  iv  ttcivtI  evxapLcrT&Te.  “Whatever  happens,  give  thanks 
to  God.”  Since  in  2  Cor.  9s  iv  iravri  is  distinguished  from  7 rav- 
r ore  we  must  supply  here  not  XP°P(?  or  lcaiP<p  but  XPVPLaTL)  “in 
every  circumstance  of  life,”  even  in  the  midst  of  persecutions 
and  friction  within  the  brotherhood.  Even  when  t<S  6eS>  is  not 
expressed,  it  is  to  be  understood  after  eixaptcxTelv  (cf.  Rom.  i21 
1  Cor.  io30  n24 1417  Eph.  i16).  Constant  joy  with  constant  prayer 
leads  to  the  expression  of  thankfulness  to  God  at  every  turn  of 
life.  The  stimulating  cause  of  thanksgiving  is  the  Christ  within 
(iv  XptcrTfti  T^croD;  cf.  the  &a  in  Rom.  i8  725  and  especially 
Col.  317). 

The  parallelism  here  between  xdcvToxe  and  dbtaXefxTGx;,  and  the  usage 
of  x^vtots  or  dbtaXefxTox;  with  e&xapcaTetv  (l2  213  II  I3  213  1  Cor.  i4 
Phil,  i3  Eph.  520  Phile.  4),  xafpetv  (Phil.  44;  del  2  Cor.  610),  pivTpoveusiv 
(i2),  p,vstav  (3 6)  or  xotecaGac  (Rom.  i9),  xpoasu%eaGat  (II  i11;  h 
xavrl  xacp<p  Eph.  618)  make  it  tempting  to  take  ev  %<xvzi  =  xdv'co're  (so 
Chrys.  ^b  del  e6%aptaTe Iv  touto  qjtXocbipou  Flatt  and  Dob.).  But 

the  usage  of  Iv  xa vt£,  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  Paul,  quite  apart  from  2  Cor. 
98,  is  against  that  interpretation  (cf.  1  Cor.  i5  2  Cor.  4s  64  75*  »•  16  87  911 
iifl*  9  Eph.  524  Phil.  4°-  12).  In  the  Lxx.,  Iv  xavrf  is  rare  and  never  tem¬ 
poral  (Pr.  28s  Sir.  1827  3  728  Dan.  (Lxx.)  n37  4  Mac.  83);  in  Neh.  138 
Iv  xavxl  tout(p,  it  is  tout<p  not  xocvt£  which  demands  a  xp6v<i>  or  xacp<p. 
Had  Paul  wished  to  indicate  a  temporal  reference,  he  would  have 
added  xp6vq>  or  xoccpcp  (Eph.  618;  cf.  Lk.  2138  Acts  i21  Tobit  419  Ps.  33* 
1  Mac.  1211  Hermas,  Mand.  V,  23),  or  written  bed  xocvt6<;  (II  318  Rom. 
II10)  instead  of  Iv  xoevtL  On  e5xapta*uetv,  suxaptaxfoc  (cf.  etj^dpcaxog  Col. 
315),  which  are  frequent  words  in  Paul,  see  on  i2  39;  cf.  Epict.  1, 4s2  io3 
Xafpwv  y.oc\  Tcp  Ge£j  eOxaptaTwv.  For  the  collocation  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer,  apart  from  the  epistolary  outline,  see  3°  Phil.  48  Col.  42. 

tovto  7 ap  OeXrjfjia  6eov  ktX.  “For  this,”  namely,  that  you 
rejoice  and  pray  always  and  give  thanks  to  God  whatever  hap¬ 
pens,  “is  God’s  will.”  As  in  43,  Paul  insists  that  what  he  exhorts 
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is  not  of  his  own  but  of  divine  authority.  But  instead  of  stopping 
here,  leaving  the  readers  to  infer  that  God  was  inaccessible  and 
his  will  impersonal,  Paul  adds  characteristically,  using  his  preg¬ 
nant  phrase  iv  Xp*o*T<S  ’I^c tov  (214;  see  on  i1),  that  God’s  will, 
the  authority  that  has  the  right  to  give  the  difficult  injunction, 
operates  in  Christ  Jesus,  thus  indicating  that  the  will  is  distinc¬ 
tively  Christian  and  that  Christ  in  whom  God  operates  is  an 
accessible  personal  power  whose  right  to  command  is  recognised 
both  by  Paul  and  by  his  readers  (cf.  4 7  f*).  With  the  further  ad¬ 
dition  of  ek  vfias,  which  would  be  superfluous  if  eV  X.  ’I.  meant 
simply  that  the  will  of  God  was  declared  by  Christ,  Paul  im¬ 
plies  not  only  that  the  distinctively  Christian  will  of  God  is 
directed  to  the  believers  but  also  that  it  is  to  their  advantage 
(cf.  2  Cor.  134  ek  vfia?  ttAD);  and  he  succeeds  in  hinting  that  it 
is  the  Christ  in  the  believers  who  guarantees  their  ability  to  exe¬ 
cute  even  this  most  difficult  exhortation. 

Since  joy,  thanksgiving,  and  prayer  are  related  ideas  (cf.  3® *•),  and 
since  the  change  from  x&vtots  and  dStaXelxTox;  to  Iv  xavxl  does  not 
compel  the  singling  out  of  eG%aptaTla  as  the  only  element  in  the  will 
of  God  requiring  immediate  emphasis,  it  is  probable  that  touto  refers 
not  simply  to  e&xapiaTetTs  (so  Th.  Mops.  Chrys.  Ephr.  Ell.  Wohl.), 
or  to  eOxapiaxetTs  and  xpocreGxecQe  (Grot.),  but  to  all  three  impera¬ 
tives.  While  it  is  possible  to  understand  6  before  Iv  Xpicrcp  (cf.  2  Cor. 
519  Eph.  432),  it  is  probable  in  the  light  of  Rom.  839  (ttjs  dy&Tcqq  to 0  Oeou 
•rife  ev  X.  *1.)  that  t6  is  to  be  understood  (cf.  2”  Phil.  314).  Though  the 
stress  here  is  on  the  will  of  God  as  operating  in  Christ,  yet  such  opera¬ 
tion  presupposes  the  presence  of  God  in  Christ.  The  omission  of  articles 
in  OlXiqpia  Geoo  indicates  either  a  fixed  formula  or  that  one  part  of  the 
divine  will  is  meant  (E1L).  Influenced  by  43,  DEFG  add  IotIv  after 
Y&p;  and  RA  insert  tou  before  Oeou.  L  omits  ’Iiqaou.  By  putting  els 
before  ev  X.  *1.,  A  yields  the  less  pregnant  sense  “will  of  God  di¬ 
rected  to  you  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus”  (so  Dob.). 


(11)  Spiritual  Gifts  (519-22). 

From  the  distinctively  Pauline  conception  of  Christ  or  the 
Spirit  as  the  permanent  ethical  power  in  the  life  of  the  believer 
(ev  XpLaro)  ’I? ]crov)y  the  Apostle  turns  to  the  ancient  but  equally 
Pauline  conception  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  Rom.  1518  Eph.  411  of  Christ) 
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as  the  source  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  Christian 
life,  the  spiritual  gifts  (to  7 rvev/ia).  Though  the  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  (xaPL'(TlJLaTa)  are  as  valid  to  Paul  as  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit,  he  is  ever  at  pains  to  insist  that  the  validity  of  the 
former  depends  on  their  serving  an  ethical  end,  namely,  love 
(1  Cor.  12-14). 

1  The  presence  of  the  exhortation  at  this  point  makes  probable 
the  conjecture  (see  411)  that  the  idlers  had  demanded  ev  Trvev/xaTt 
that  the  workers,  in  whose  hands  as  leaders  was  the  control  of 
the  funds,  give  them  money.  This  demand  was  refused  on  the 
ground  that  Paul  had  enjoined  orally  that  if  a  man  refused  to 
work  he  should  not  receive  support  (II  310;  I  411).  The  effect 
on  the  workers  of  this  misuse  of  the  Spirit  was  an  inclination  to 
doubt  the  validity  not  of  the  Spirit  in  the  ethical  life  but  of  the 
Spirit  as  manifested  in  xaPL'<TfLaTa-  Hence  the  first  two  exhorta¬ 
tions,  though  addressed  to  all,  refer  especially  to  the  attitude  of 
the  workers.  In  general,  Paul  says,  the  operations  of  the  Spirit 
are  not  to  be  extinguished;  and  in  particular,  the  manifestations 
of  the  Spirit  in  prophecy  are  not  to  be  despised.  Then,  still  ad¬ 
dressing  all,  but  having  in  mind  especially  the  idlers  who  had 
misinterpreted  the  Spirit,  he  urges  them  to  test  all  things,  that 
is,  7 ravra  ei8r)  TrvevfiaTCDv  {cf.  1  Jn.  41),  including  prophecy;  and 
then,  as  a  result  of  the  test,  to  hold  fast  to  the  good,  that  is, 
those  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  that  make  for  edification  or 
love,  and  to  hold  aloof  from  every  evil  sort  of  7 rvev/ia  or 
XdpiCTfia-j  for  while  the  good  is  one,  the  evil  is  manifold. 

Th.  Mops,  refers  the  five  injunctions  to  spiritual  gifts  (cf.  Ephr.); 
so  Chrys.  who,  however,  first  interprets  Tb  xveuyux  of  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit.  The  triple  arrangement  of  w. 12-18  is  here  succeeded  by  a  five¬ 
fold,  2  +  3.  If,  as  is  almost  certain,  x&vtoc  Se  Bouvets  is  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  spiritual  gifts  in  general  and  prophecy  in  particular,  it 
follows  that  both  xairexeTe  and  dnizeade,  which  designate  the  positive 
and  negative  results  of  the  testing,  are  likewise  so  to  be  restricted  (cf. 
Th.  Mops.).  Indeed  K,  et  al .,  indicate  this  interpretation  by  reading 
for  boxiyuz^e'ue. 

19 Quench  not  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit ;  20do  not  make  light  of  cases 
of  prophesying;  non  the  other  hand ,  test  all  gifts  of  the  Spirit ,  hold¬ 
ing  fast  to  the  good  22and  holding  aloof  from  every  evil  kind . 
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19.  to  7 Tvevfxa  fit)  (rfievvvTe .  “  Quench  not  the  Spirit/'  that 
is,  the  divine  Spirit  operating  in  believers.  The  reference,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  the  ethical  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (< cf .  i5'6  4 8  II  213)  but, 
as  7rpo(f>i]T€La^  makes  certain,  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the 
Spirit,  the  charismata.  Furthermore,  to  7 rvevfia  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  a  specific  charisma  (Ephr.  qui  loquuntur  in  Unguis 
spiritus )  but  is  to  be  understood  of  the  totality  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  operations  (Calvin).  To  quench,  to  put  out  the  fire  of, 
the  Spirit  is  to  prohibit  or  repress  those  who  ev  7 TvevfiaTi  are 
ready  with  psalm,  teaching,  revelation,  tongue,  interpretation, 
etc.  (1  Cor.  1426).  To  repress  the  believer  is  or  may  be  to  re¬ 
press  the  Spirit.  This  exhortation  is  of  course  not  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  injunction  that  all  things  be  done  ewrj^/xoVo)?, 
Kara  ragiv,  and  tt/w  ol/coSofjLrjv  (1  Cor.  i440-  26). 

That  1  Cor.  12-14  ( cf  •  2  Cor.  122*4  Rom.  126-0)  happens  to  be  the  locus 
classicus  on  spiritual  gifts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Paul  is  there  replying 
to  a  written  request  for  information  rapt  tg>v  xveupLaTtxwv.  The  Thessa- 
lonians  had  made  no  such  specific  request;  but,  if  our  conjectural  re¬ 
construction  is  correct,  Paul  refers  to  the  matter  here  in  order  to  warn 
both  the  workers  and  the  idlers.  This  brief  allusion,  however,  yields 
information  that  tallies  exactly  with  what  may  be  learned  in  extenso 
from  the  passages  noted  above.  In  Thessalonica,  as  in  Corinth,  the 
Christian  life  was  accompanied  by  the  same  spiritual  phenomena. 

Three  main  groups  of  xaP femora  may  be  detected:  (1)  Healing, 
both  of  ordinary  (^piaxa)  and  of  extraordinary  (Buvapiecs)  disease. 
(2)  Revelation,  including  (a)  I’k&aaouq  XaXeiv,  an  unintelligible  utter¬ 
ance  requiring,  in  order  that  it  might  be  xpbg  oixoSo^v,  Ippnqvte, 
another  charisma;  (b)  xpo<piQ xeta  (see  below,  v  20);  ( c )  Biaxpfcets  xveu- 
pidtTwv  (see  below,  v.  21);  and  (d)  BtBa <rxaX(a.  (3)  Service,  embracing 
“apostles,  governments,  helps”  (cf.  Rom.  128 1525  1  Cor.  161).  While 
Paul  rejoices  in  all  these  extraordinary  gifts  and  especially  in  proph¬ 
ecy  (1  Cor.  14),  he  makes  plain  that  they  all  must  be  used  for  the  up¬ 
building  of  the  church,  and  that  without  love  even  prophecy  is  of  no 
avail  (1  Cor.  13).  On  the  Spirit  in  general,  see  Gunkel,  Die  Wirkungen 
des  Geistes ,  1888;  Weinel,  Die  Wirkungen  des  Geistes  und  der  Geister , 
1899;  Briggs,  JBL.  1900,  132  jf.\  Gloel,  Der  Heilige  Geist  in  der  Heils- 
verkiindigung  des  Paulus ,  1888;  Wood,  The  Spirit  of  God  in  Biblical 
Liter aturey  1904;  Arnal,  La  Notion  de  U Esprit ,  I,  1908  (La  Doctrine 
Paulienne);  and  Volz,  Der  Geist  Gottes ,  1910.  On  the  charismata  in 
particular,  see  Schmiedel,  EB.  4755  jf.\  McGiffert,  Apostolic  Age,  517  ff.; 
and  J.  Weiss  (in  Meyer)  and  Robertson  and  Plummer  (in  ICC.)  on  1  Cor. 
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12-14;  also  Harnack,  Das  hohe  Lied  von  der  Liebe  (in  SBBA.  1911, 
132  f  •)•  For  the  particular  situation  in  Thessalonica,  see  Liitgert,  Die 
Volkommcnen  in  Phil .  und  die  Enthusiasten  in  Thess.  1909,  55  Jf. 

Since  c(3svv6vac  is  used  of  putting  out  fire  or  light  (see  Wetstein), 
the  Spirit  is  here  conceived  metaphorically  as  fire  (cf.  Rom.  1212  Acts  2s 
Mt.  311  =  Lk.  316  2  Tim.  i6).  In  Lxx.  cpevvtivac  is  used  with  0uyi6<; 
(4  Reg.  2217  =  2  Ch.  3426  Jer.  4 4  720),  6pyiQ  (Jer.  2112),  (Sir.  2316) 
and  (Cant.  87  where  i$ou8evouv  also  occurs).  On  the  hellenistic 

tPevvuts  (BDGF),  see  Bl.  3*. 

20.  7rpo(f)r)Teia$  fir]  i^ovOevelre.  From  the  general  to  7 Tvevfia, 
he  passes  to  the  particular,  the  charisma  of  prophecy  (Calvin). 
This  gift  is  singled  out  for  mention,  perhaps,  because  the  idlers 
had  exercised  it  wrongly  and  because  the  workers  made  light  of 
it  especially.  The  plural  (cf.  1  Cor.  13 8)  is  chosen  either  because 
prophecy  has  many  forms  of  expression  or  because  individual 
cases  are  in  mind.  7 rpofyrjTeia  to  Paul  is  not  the  science  of 
interpreting  Scripture  (Calvin),  not  the  gift  of  foretelling  the 
future  and  explaining  the  past,  but  the  proclamation  of  the 
utterance  of  God,  so  that  the  prophet  (x  Cor.  1228  f-  1429  ff-)  is 
the  revealer  of  the  will  of  God  operating  in  the  indwelling 
Christ  or  Spirit. 

icpo9iQT£{a  to  Paul  is  apparently  the  greatest  x&pcapuz  (1  Cor.  14), 
though  it  is  worthless  unless  it  makes  for  love  (a  comprehensive  term 
for  the  ethical,  non-charismatic  fruits  of  the  Spirit).  Though  it  may 
arise  in  an  dxoxaXutptq  or  (2  Cor.  122-4  Gal.  22),  it  is,  unlike 

speaking  with  tongues,  an  intelligible  utterance,  making  directly,  with¬ 
out  IppiTQvta,  for  edification,  comfort,  and  encouragement  (1  Cor.  143). 
There  is  a  control  by  the  Spirit  but  the  vouq  is  active,  as  it  is  not  in  yXc&a- 
oac q  XaXsZv.  What  is  prompted  by  the  Spirit  can  be  remembered  and 
imparted,  though  the  control  of  the  Spirit  is  greater  than  in  5tSacrxa>.?a. 
It  may  be  that  such  passages  as  Rom.  818  ff-  1  Cor.  13,  1550  ff*  owe  their 
origin  to  prophecy.  is  quite  frequent  in  Paul  (Gal.  414  Rom. 

14s- 10,  etc.),  and  in  the  Lxx.  ( cf .  i?ou0evouv  and  e?ou3svouv);  in  mean¬ 
ing  it  is  akin  to  Konrappovstv  and  (cf.  Mk.  831  with  912). 

21.  7 ravra  Be  So/a/iafere.  f 4  Test  all  things,”  that  is,  Travra 
eiBrj  TrvevpLaTCDv  (1  Cor.  1210),  including  7 rpocfrjTeia.  Though  Paul 
insists,  over  against  the  doubts  of  the  workers,  that  no  operation 
of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  repressed,  and  that  no  case  of  prophecy  is 
to  be  despised,  yet  he  recognises  and  insists  equally  as  well,  over 
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against  the  misuse  of  the  Spirit  by  the  idlers,  that  all  T/iara 
must  be  subject  to  test.  Hence  Se,  contrasting  the  two  atti¬ 
tudes,  is  adversative.  That  this  is  PauPs  meaning  is  confirmed 
by  1  Cor.  1210  where  the  charisma  of  Bia/cpio-eis  irveyfidrcov  is 
mentioned;  cf.  also  1429:  “Let  two  or  three  prophesy”  /cal  oi 
aWoi  Bia/cpivercoaaVj  that  is,  “and  let  the  others  exercise  the 
gift  of  discerning”  whether  a  given  utterance  iv  irvey^ari  makes 
for  good  or  is  evil. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  utterances  of  the  Spirit  are  to  be  tested. 
Calvin  rightly  infers  that  the  spirit  of  judgment  is  conferred  upon  be¬ 
lievers  that  they  may  discriminate  so  as  not  to  be  imposed  upon.  This 
power,  he  thinks,  must  be  sought  from  the  same  Spirit  who  speaks  by 
his  prophets.  In  fact,  as  1  Cor.  12 10  1429  prove,  the  power  to  discern 
is  itself  a  charisma,  Bcaxpfcses  Tveupufocov  (cf.  Grot.).  It  is  further  note¬ 
worthy  that  the  nature  of  the  test  is  not  stated.  In  view,  however,  of  the 
place  given  to  obcoBop,iq  and  especially  to  dcY&nrj  (see  Harnack,  op.  cit.) 
in  1  Cor.  12-14,  it  is  probable  that  the  test  of  the  spiritual  is  the  ethical, 
the  value  of  the  Spirit  for  the  life  of  love.  In  his  note  on  -cb  xocX6v,  Ephr. 
says:  id  est  quod  adaequatur  eva?igelioy  a  pertinent  statement  in  the  light 
of  213  f*.  In  1  Jn.  41  where  Boxtpid^etv  xv£6[aoctoc  occurs,  the  test  is 
objective,  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  come  in  the  flesh;  in  2  Jn. 
10  the  same  test  recurs  with  the  added  point  of  <ptX^BeX?fa;  these 
two  being  the  elements  in  the  BcBa%f)  XpcaroG  emphasised  in  view  of 
the  docetic  and  separatist  (1  Jn.  219)  movement.  In  the  Didache,  Boxc- 
pd^ecv  is  likewise  referred  to  (e.  g.  ii1-12  I21),**  especially  pertinent  to 
the  probable  situation  in  Thess.  is  n12:  “  Whoever  says  in  the  Spirit: 
Give  me  silver  or  anything  else,  ye  shall  not  hearken  unto  him;  but 
if  he  tell  you  to  give  on  behalf  of  others  that  are  in  want,  let  no  man 
judge  him.”  Bl,  omitted  by  A,  et  al.y  is  probably  to  be  read  after  ‘jcivTa 
with  frs°BDGFP,  Vulg.  (autem),  ct  al. 

to  zcaXov  KaTe%ere  /ct\.  The  brethren  are  not  to  rest  content 
with  the  testing  and  the  discovery  whether  a  given  utterance  of 
the  Spirit  in  a  man  tends  to  the  good  or  is  an  evil  kind,  but  are 
(a)  to  hold  fast  to  the  good  and  ( b )  to  hold  aloof  from  every  evil 
kind.  The  positive  injunction  of  itself  includes  the  negative; 
but  the  mention  of  the  negative  strengthens  the  appeal  and  adds 
a  new  point — the  good  is  one,  but  the  evil  many,  to  tcaXov 
designates  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  as  making  for  ol/coBo/xt} 
(1  Cor.  i43-5* 12- 26)  or  specifically  love  (1  Cor.  13;  v .  supra  v. 15 
to  ayaQov ). 
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xaTl%etv  is  common  in  Gk.  Bib.  and  has  a  variety  of  meanings. 
Luke  uses  the  word  differently  in  each  of  his  four  instances;  “  hold  fast 
to”  (X6fo v  Lk.  815),  “get  hold  of,”  “occupy”  (t6xov  Lk.  149),  “re¬ 
strain  from”  (Lk.  442  toG  xopeueaOac;  Paul  never  has  xoct T°5 
(Tb)  \xri)}  and  “put  in”  (of  a  ship,  Acts  2740).  Mill.  (155-157),  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  use  of  the  word  in  papyri,  groups  the  meanings  under  two 
heads  (1)  “hold  fast”  and  (2)  “hold  back.”  Examples  of  (1)  are  “hold 
fast  to”  (=  xpaTetv)  with  X6yov  (1  Cor.  152),  and  xapaB6aec<;  (1  Cor. 
112;  cf.  2  Thess.  215  xpaxelre);  “possess,”  “get  possession  of”  (1  Cor. 
730  (absolute)  2  Cor.  610  Exod.  3213  Josh,  i11,  etc.;  cf .  Sir.  46®  Lk.  149); 
“grip,”  “control,”  “cripple”  (cf.  Deiss.  Light,  308)  “overpower”  (2  Reg. 
1®  Job  1524  Jer.  624  1321  Ps.  11853  13810,  etc.;  cf.  P.  Oxy.  2171  xaTl%et  t& 
xp &'([L<x'z<x  f)  paacXefa;  also  3  Mac.  512  yjS^otci)  xal  gaOsi  (uxvcp)  xoc- 
Ivepye^  toG  Seaxbxou;  and  Jn.  54  (1 v .  1.)  voarjpiaTi  xarefyeTo, 
of  demon  possession  as  in  Lk.  1316).  Examples  of  (2)  are  “detain” 
(Phile.  13  Gen.  24s8  Judg.  i316-  18  (A  has  pt^etv)  194);  as  in  prison 
(Gen.  3920  4219);  “restrain”  (cf.  Deiss.  Light ,  308),  “restrain  from” 
“hinder”  (Lk.  442).  The  exact  shade  of  meaning  is  not  always  easy 
to  discover  (e.  g.  II  2 6  Rom.  i18  7 8  Is.  4022).  Reitzenstein  (Die  hd- 
lenistischen  Mysterienreligionen,  1910,  71  Jf.)  admits  that  xaT^eoOac, 
x&toxo s,  and  xoctoxt)  may  be  used  of  possession;  but  in  the  references 
to  the  Serapeum  he  holds  with  Mill,  that  v.faoxoq  =  biapuo?,  xoctoxtq 
=  the  prison  (temple),  and  wzi-xeaQai  =  “  to  be  detained.”  See  further 
on  II  26. 

22.  ei'Sou?  7 Tovrjpov.  “Evil  kind”  of  x(*PLa'/JLa  or  7 rvevfxa  (cf. 
1  Cor.  1210 1  Jn.  41).  As  a  result  of  testing  it  appears  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  operation  of  the  Spirit  that  can  really  be  called 
such,  namely,  that  which  makes  for  the  good;  while  the  kinds 
which  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  but  which  prove  themselves 
evil,  are  many.  Hence,  instead  of  cu ro  tov  7 rovrjpov  to  balance  to 
fcaXov,  we  have  euro  7 ravros  el'Sov?  7 rovrjpov 7  “from  every  evil 
sort  hold  yourselves  aloof  ”  (airex^Oe  as  43). 

If  -rb  xaXbv  xax^xsTs  is  general  (Lft.  Born.  Wohl.  el  al.),  then  dx£- 
%eaOe  is  likewise  general;  if,  however,  the  former  is  specific  (Liin.  Ell. 
el  al.),  then  the  latter  is  likewise  specific.  The  objection  (Liin.)  that 
the  specific  sense  would  require  dxb  toG  xoviqpoG  is  not  cogent,  for  in 
v.15  xax.6v  is  balanced  by  Tb  dyaObv;  and  furthermore  Paul  purposes  to 
contrast  the  one  good  with  the  many  evil  forms.  Whether  xovrjpoG 
is  a  noun  (De  W.  Liin.  Ell.  Schmiedel,  Born.  Vincent,  Find.  Wohl. 
Mill,  and  most)  or  adjective  (Erasmus,  Bengel,  Pelt.  Lft.  Dob.  et  al.) 
is  uncertain;  in  either  case  the  meaning  is  the  same  (Calv.).  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  article  “does  not  contribute  to  the  decision”  (Ell.);  nor 
the  possible  allusion  to  Job  i1  =  i8  (dcxe^opLevoc;  &cb  xavTbs  xovrjpoG 
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xp&Y^aToq)  or  23  (<£xexfyxevo<;  dxb  xocvirbs  xaxou).  Apart  from  b  xovrjpbg 
(II  3s  i  Cor.  513  Eph.  616)  and  Tb  xoviQpbv  (Rom.  129),  xoviqpbq  in  Paul 
is  an  adjective  and  anarthrous  (II  32  Col.  i21  Eph.  slfl  613),  unless  Gal. 
i4  (lx  tou  aiwvoq  xoO  evsaxwToq  xovirjpou)  is  an  exception. — elboq  is  rare 
in  N.  T.  but  common  in  Lxx.  It  may  mean  (1)  that  which  is  seen 
whether  “physical  form”  (Jn.  537  Lk.  3s2;  frequently  in  Lxx.  of  the 
human  form  xaXo<;  or  afe%pb<;  i;<p  ecbst)  or  “look,”  “mien”  (Lk.  929 
Job4i10Pr.  710,  etc.),  or  physical  “appearance,”  “manifestation,”  quod 
aspicitur  ( e .  g.  2  Cor.  5 7  Exod.  2417  Num.  915);  or  (2)  “sort,”  “kind,” 
“class”  (Jer.  153  Sir.  2316  25s;  cf.  P.  Tebt.  5820f*  <£xb  xavxbg  eT8ou$ 
(xupou);  cf.  Witk.  78).  This  meaning  fits  our  passage  admirably. 
Calvin,  however,  misled  by  species  (Vulg.),  understands  elboq  as  “ap¬ 
pearance”  over  against  reality,  “abstain  not  simply  from  evil  but  from 
all  appearance  of  evil.”  This  interpretation  puts  the  stress  not  on 
xovKjpou  (which  Tb  xa\6v  demands)  but  on  eTSous  and  introduces  a 
meaning  of  elBog  which  is  doubtful  lexically. — From  Hansel  ( SK .  1836, 
170-184)  to  Resch  ( Agrapha ,2  112-128),  it  has  been  held  frequently 
that  in  vv.  21*22  there  is  an  allusion  to  an  agraphon,  yfveaOs  86xt;j.oc 
'upaxe^t'cat  (on  this  agraphon,  see  Ropes,  Spruche  Jesu,  141-143,  or 
HDB.  V,  349).  Rutherford  seems  to  have  this  in  mind  when  he  trans¬ 
lates:  “Rather,  assay  all  things  thereby.  Stick  to  the  true  metal;  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  base.”  There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  Tpaxs- 
£rcat  or  vbpuqjwc  in  this  context;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Soxcpu$£eiv  is, 
in  the  light  of  vv.  19-2°,  naturally  to  be  understood  of  the  testing  of 
xveupt-aTa. 


V.  PRAYER  (s23-24).  ' 

Recognising  that  the  exhortations  (41~S22)  especially  to  ethical 
consecration  (4s-8)  and  peace  (512-13;  cf,  410-12)  would  be  of  no 
avail  without  the  divine  assistance;  and  recognising  further  the 
necessity  of  the  consecration  not  only  of  soul  but  of  body  (43-8), 
— a  consecration  which  would  be  impossible  unless  the  Spirit  of 
God  as  immanent  in  the  individual  were  inseparably  bound  to 
the  human  personality,  body  and  soul;  he  prays  first  in  gen¬ 
eral  that  God  may  consecrate  them  through  and  through,  and 
then  specifically  that  he  may  keep  their  spirit,  the  divine  ele¬ 
ment,  and  the  soul  and  body,  the  human  element,  intact  as  an 
undivided  whole  so  that  they  may  be  blameless  when  the  Lord 
comes.  That  the  prayer  will  be  answered  is  certain,  for  God 
the  faithful  not  only  calls  but  also  consecrates  and  keeps  them 
blameless  to  the  end. 
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2ZNow  may  the  God  of  peace  himself  consecrate  you  through  and 
through ,  and  may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  be  kept  intact  so 
as  to  be  blameless  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  24 Faith¬ 
ful  is  he  who  calls  you  ;  who  also  will  do  this  very  thing . 

23.  auro?  Si  kt\.  Following  the  exhortation  (41~S22),  a  new 
epistolary  section  is  introduced,  the  prayer.  In  this  connection, 
Se  is  slightly  adversative  as  if  Paul  had  said:  “I  have  exhorted 
you  to  ethical  consecration  and  to  the  things  that  make  for 
peace,  but  God  himself  is  the  only  power  that  can  make  the 
exhortation  effective.” 

6  0eo?  r elpr)vr)S.  An  apt  designation  in  the  light  of  w. 12_13. 
This  “peace,”  however,  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  harmony  within 
the  brotherhood;  but  is  to  be  understood  of  the  spiritual  pros¬ 
perity  (i1)  of  which  God  is  the  author  (Estius)  and  without 
which  concord  in  the  community  is  impossible.  A  similar  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  underlying  religious  sanction  is  seen  in  i  Cor.  1433 
where,  after  a  reference  to  disorder  among  the  prophets,  God 
is  called  a  God  not  of  confusion  ( afcaraaraa-La ?)  but  of  peace 
( elptfvys,  instead  of  the  expected  evcxVfwvrjs  or  ra^eco?). 

ayiaacu  vpas  oXoreXefc.  “Consecrate  you  throughout,” 
“through  and  through”  (Luther).  The  note  of  consecration 
already  struck  in  313  and  43-8  is  heard  again.  As  in  those  pas¬ 
sages  so  here  consecration  includes  not  only  religion,  devotion 
to  God,  but  conduct,  ethical  soundness.  Furthermore,  since 
Paul  has  in  mind  the  consecration  not  only  of  the  soul  but  of 
the  body  (4s-8),  it  is  probable  that  oAoreXefc  is  to  be  taken  not 
qualitatively  “so  that  you  may  be  perfect”  (Ambst.  Lft.  Dob. 
et  al.)  but  quantitatively  “wholly,”  per  omnia  (Vulg.),  that  is, 
aaypaTL  /cal  'tyvxfi  (Theophylact;  cf .  Grot.  De  W.  Liin.  Ell. 
Schmiedel,  Born.  Wohl.  Mill,  et  al.). 

On  a6xb<;  Bl,  see  311.  The  phrase  6  0£bq  elpiqviQS  (not  in  Lxx.) 
is  mainly  Pauline  (Rom.  1533  i62°  1  Cor.  1433  2  Cor.  1311  Phil.  4®  Heb. 
1320;  cf.  6  jtupio?  II  316). — Is  rare  in  Paul  (active  here  and 
Eph.  526,  passive  in  Rom.  1516  1  Cor.  i2  611  714),  but  common  in  Lxx. 
(Exod.  3113  x6pco<;  b  a*rc<^G)v  upias,  Lev.  n44  21 8  Ezek.  3  728). 
Though  the  consecrating  power  of  Christ  or  the  Spirit  possesses  the 
believers  at  baptism  so  that  they  become  a  xacv?)  y.Tlaiq,  yet  the  con¬ 
secration  is  not  fully  perfected  (cf.  313).  For  the  optative  ayicfcaac. 
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GF  have  the  future  indie.  ^XoTeXife  occurs  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.; 
Field  notes  it  in  Lev.  623  Ps.  5021  (Aq.);  cf.  Aristotle,  de  plantis ,  817/. 
b  x6cpio<;  6XotsXtq<;  e<rctv  xat  Bnjvexife;  also  Hermas,  Mand.  IX,  6,  Vis. 
Ill,  6*  io9  134. 

teal  oXotcXrjpov  /ctX.  “And — to  specify  more  exactly  (Ell.), 
may  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body  ...  be  kept  in  their  en¬ 
tirety,^ ”  as  an  undivided  whole.  So  important  for  the  readers 
is  the  prayer  for  the  consecration  not  only  of  soul  but  of  body 
that  Paul  repeats  it,  explaining  the  aycdcrat  with  ajuefiirro)^ 
T7JP7J06L7]]  the  V/X-&  with  VpL&V  TO  7 rvevpLClj  7}  'IrV'Xrij  TO  G&pLa) 
and  the  oXoTeXets  with  oXo/cXTjpov .  In  doing  so,  he  makes 
clear  that  God  not  only  consecrates  the  believers  but  keeps 
them  (“from  the  baptism  to  the  coming  of  Christ,”  Ephr.)  so 
that  they  are  blameless  when  the  Lord  comes. 

6X6xXiqpov  like  fcXoxeXets  which  it  resumes  is  in  the  predicate  posi¬ 
tion  and  is  to  be  interpreted  not  qualitatively  “so  as  to  be  ethically 
perfect”  but  qualitatively  “in  their  entirety,”  “intact,”  integer  (Vulg.), 
the  point  being  that  no  part  of  the  Christian  personality  should  be  lack¬ 
ing  in  consecration.  Though  closely  connected  with  xveupux,  &X6xXijpov 
like  the  unemphatic  fcpiwv  is  to  be  construed  with  all  three  substantives. 
— &X6xXr)po<;  differs  etymologically  from  SXotsXtqc;  but  is  in  meaning 
virtually  synonymous  with  it.  The  former  word  occurs  elsewhere  in 
the  Gk.  Bib.  Jas.  i4;  Zech.  n16  (of  physical  soundness;  cf.  fcXoxXiQpfoc 
Acts  316  Is.  i6  v.  /.);  Ezek.  15 6  (of  wood  not  yet  cut  for  fuel);  Deut. 
27*  Josh,  g2 1  Mac.  447  (of  the  unhewn  stones  for  the"altar);  Deut.  169 
(A)  Lev.  2316  (of  the  seven  Sabbaths);  Sap.  15s  (of  BcxaioaOviQ);  4  Mac. 
157  (of  eOa^eta);  cf.  Hermas,  Mand.  V,  2s  t&v  r?)v  xfoinv  £x6vtg>v 
6X6xXtqpov;  also  A  in  1  Ch.  247  =  25®  where  B  has  6  xXfjpos. 

vpi&v  to  7 rvevpLCL  ktX.  Judging  from  the  Pauline  conception  of 
the  Christian  as  the  man  into  whom  there  has  entered  a  super¬ 
natural  divine  power,  Christ  or  the  Spirit  (Gal.  46  Rom.  811 
1  Cor.  619  2  Cor.  i22),  and  from  the  fact  that  Paul  is  addressing 
Christians,  it  is  probable  but  not  certain  that  “your  spirit”  (cf. 
1  Cor.  1414)  designates  that  portion  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  as 
dwelling  permanently  in  the  individual  as  to  7 rvedpa  to  etc  tov 
0eov  constitutes  to  irvevfia  tov  av0pd>7rov  to  ev  av t<£  (i  Cor.  211). 
The  believer  and  the  unbeliever  are  so  far  alike  that  their  indi¬ 
viduality  consists  of  an  inner  (^u%?7,  vow,  tcapS(a}  6  eaco  av - 
0pco7ro<;)  and  an  outer  part  (o-co/za)  j  but  the  believer  differs  from 
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the  unbeliever  in  that  he  has  received  from  God  the  divine  Spirit 
which  controls  and  redeems  his  former  individuality,  so  that  at 
the  Parousia  he  is  raised  from  the  dead  and  enters  upon  a  life 
with  Christ  in  a  spiritual  body.  Without  the  indwelling  i rvevpa, 
man  at  his  best  (yjrvxifetk)  is  mere  man,  unregenerate,  crapicifcos  (i 
Cor  33 1544  s-),  incapable  of  resurrection  and  life  with  Christ. 
Hence  the  emphasis  on  oXo/cXrjpov  at  this  point;  the  divine  in 
man  and  the  human  individuality  must  be  kept  intact,  an  undi¬ 
vided  whole,  if  the  believer  is  to  be  blameless  at  the  Parousia . 

This  view,  shared  substantially  by  Dob.,  appears  in  an  anonymous 
catena  quoted  by  Swete  (Th.  Mops.  II,  39):  oGBIxots  Ixl  ccxforou  Td 
Tpfoc  tIGsixsv,  xvsup.cz,  tpu^v,  a&p-a,  dXX’  exl  p.6va)V  tg)V  xtffTSu6vTG)v*  a>v 
tpuX'?)  p,£v  xal  cG)p,cz  cpGasox;,  ib  Bs  xvsOp.cz  t r]q  sGspysaiczc;,  TouTlarcrcv,  ub 
%rfcptap,<z  twv  xcotsu6vtg)V.  Th.  Mops,  (who  seems  to  take  bXbxXiqpov 
with  xvsup.cz  and  dcpip,xTG)<;  with  and  atop-a)  Chrys.  and  Theodoret 
interpret  up,G3V  t b  xvsup.cz  as  the  direct  equivalent  of  xb  xvsGp.cc  in  v. 19. 
— The  contrast  between  “my,”  “our”  spirit  with  the  divine  Spirit  (1 
Cor.  514  Rom.  816)  does  not  of  necessity  compel  the  conclusion  that  the 
human  spirit  in  a  psychological  sense  (=  tyuxn,  voGq,  etc.)  is  here  meant, 
for  in  1  Cor.  1414  where  “my  spirit”  is  contrasted  with  “my  vou<;,”  it 
is  evident  that  “my  spirit”  is  that  portion  of  the  divine  Spirit  which  is 
resident  in  the  individual.  Occasionally  Paul  uses  xb  xvsup.cc  6p.wv  as 
a  designation  of  the  Christian  personality  (Gal.  618  Phil.  423  Phile. 
25)  instead  of  5p.scq  (v.  28  II  318)  or  the  popular  (Rom.  29  n18 
131  164  2  Cor.  i23  Phil.  230;  also  1  Thess.  2s  2  Cor.  i21B);  and  this  is 
probably  the  case  in  1  Cor.  1618  2  Cor.  213  713  (cf.  Mt.  n29  and  ■?)  cdpS 
&p.wv  2  Cor.  76);  ex  ipu^ite  (Col.  3  23  Eph.  66)  is  equivalent  to  lx  xccpBbcc; 
as  Rom.  617  makes  probable.  is  rare  in  Paul  compared  with  xveG- 

p.oc,  c(op,a  or  even  xczpBi'a;  it  is  less  frequent  than  vouq.  Ten  of  the 
thirteen  instances  have  been  mentioned  already;  in  1  Cor.  1545  = 
Gen.  27,  Paul  contrasts  sharply  xvsup.cc  and  ^uxtj  under  the  influence 
of  his  conception  of  the  4,'J3Ct*'k  as  cccpxcxdg;  in  Phil,  i27  (cttqxsts  Iv 
Ivl  xvs6p.aTt,  p.t£  guvczGXouvtsc;),  where,  as  here,  <pux-rj  appears 

alongside  of  xvsup.cz,  xveOp,<z  is  the  divine  Spirit  as  such  or  as  individual¬ 
ised  in  the  believer. — Didymus  (de  spiritu  sancto ,  55,  quoted  by  Swete 
(op.  cit.),  39)  thinks  that  it  would  be  incredible  and  blasphemous  for 
the  Apostle  to  pray  that  the  Holy  Spirit  integer  serveturf  qui  nec  imminu- 
tionem  potest  recipere  nec  profectum;  and  hence  refers  “your  spirit” 
to  the  human  spirit.  Whether  his  objection  is  cogent  depends  on  the 
interpretation  of  1  Cor.  5 5  and  2  Cor.  71  (if  a&p5  here  as  in  Col.  2 6  = 
aG3p,a;  cf.  2  Cor.  75).  Pelagius  (noted  by  Dob.)  remarks:  gratia  spiritus, 
quae  quamvis  in  se  semper  integra  sit ,  non  tamen  in  nobis  integra  nisi  ab 
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integris  habetur  (Souter).  If  with  Didymus  Paul  here  speaks  de  humano 
spiritu ,  then  xveuyLa  is  a  distinctively  psychological  term  appropriate 
to  believers  and  unbelievers  alike,  and  the  collocation  with  <pux*rj  which 
is  unusual  (Phil,  i27 1  Cor.  1545)  is  to  be  understood  either  (1)  as  rhetor¬ 
ical  (De  W.  Jowett,  and  many),  or  at  least  as  “a  popular  statement,  not 
an  expression  of  the  Apostle’s  own  psychology”  (Charles,  Eschat .  410); 
or  (2)  as  the  “distinct  enunciation  of  the  three  component  parts  of  the 
nature  of  man”  (Ell.;  so  most  after  Origen,  Jerome,  Apollinaris  of 
Laodicea).  Lft.  ad  loc .  says:  “The  spirit  which  is  the  ruling  faculty  in 
man  and  through  which  he  holds  communication  with  the  unseen  world 
— the  soul,  which  is  the  seat  of  all  his  impulses  and  affections,  the  centre 
of  his  personality — the  body,  which  links  him  to  the  material  world  and 
is  the  instrument  of  all  his  outward  deeds — these  all  the  Apostle  would 
have  presented  perfect  and  intact  in  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  coming.” 

In  the  O.  T.  man  is  regularly  divided  into  an  inner  (spirit  or  soul)  and 
an  outer  (body)  part, — a  view  which  prevails  in  the  simple  psychology 
of  late  Judaism  (Bousset,  Relig .2  459)  and  in  the  N.  T.  Concurrent 
with  this  view  is  another  (to  Charles  the  more  primitive),  namely,  that 
ruach  is  the  breath  of  life  which  quickens  man,  body  and  soul,  and  re¬ 
turns  at  death  to  God  (Charles,  Eschat.  44), — a  view  which  occasionally 
appears  in  apocalyptic  literature  ( ibid.  194--232).  Charles  {ibid. 
409  Jf.)  understands  xveu^a  in  Paul  of  the  higher  nature  of  man  which 
is  created  anew  by  God  in  order  to  make  possible  communion  with  him; 
it  of  course  survives  death;  is  a  mere  function  of  the  body  and 
perishes  with  it.  Dob.  doubts  this  and  refers  to  2  Cor.  i23 1215. 

Neither  Plato  nor  Aristotle  has  a  trichotomy  (Dob.  230  J*.);  they 
divide  man  into  c&yia  and  tpux-r)  and  subdivide  into  three  parts  or 
powers.  When  vouq  comes  alongside  of  ipuxfi,  it  is  a  function  of  the 
latter,  “the  instrument  by  which  the  soul  thinks  and  forms  conceptions” 
and  it  has  “no  reality  at  all  prior  to  the  exercise  of  thought”  (Arist. 
de  anima ,  III,  4  (429),  in  Hammond,  Aristotle’s  Psychology ,  1902, 113). 
In  Philo,  “the  xvsu[xa  is  not  a  part  of  human  nature  but  a  force  that 
acts  upon  it  and  within  it.  The  dichotomy  of  human  nature  re¬ 
mains”  (Hatch,  Essays ,  128).  In  Christianity,  trichotomy  does  not 
seem  certain  until  the  second  century;  outside  of  Christianity,  it  is  not 
clear  before  the  Neoplatonists  with  their  awpia,  tpurf,  vouq  (Dob.). — On 
the  question  at  issue,  see  Wendt,  Die  Begrijfe  Fleisch  und  Geist ,  1879; 
Dickson,  St.  Paul’s  Use  of  the  Terms  Flesh  and  Spirit ,  1883;  Hatch, 
Essays ,  94-130  (for  psychological  terms  in  Lxx.  and  Philo);  Davidson, 
Old  Testament  Theology ,  1904,  182  ff.\  Charles,  Eschat .;  Bousset, 
Relig  *  459  jf.;  and  Lft.  Ell.  and  Dob.  on  our  passage. 

a/xe/x7TTG)?  . .  .  tt] pride fo 7.  “May  your  spirit  and  soul  and  body 
as  an  undivided  whole  be  kept  blamelessly  (that  is,  so  as  to  be 
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blameless)  at  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  (313).  Since 
afiefnrTcos  TrjprjOeLrj  resumes  ayiaacu ,  the  logical  subject  of  the 
passive  optative  is  God.  The  verb  rrjpelv  of  itself  intimates  that 
the  process  of  keeping  intact  the  divine  and  human  element  in 
man  has  been  going  on  since  the  baptism  (Ephr.)  when  first 
the  Spirit  entered  into  the  believer.  The  adverb  lays 

stress  not  so  much  on  the  manner  of  God’s  activity  as  on  the 
result;  herice  the  adverb  may  be  interpreted  as  an  adjective  (so 
Lillie,  Pelt:  (bcrre  vpas  apLepLirrovs  iv  ttj  Trapovcrta ;  cf.  Bl.  761 
and  see  above  on  210  and  on  313  where  BL  read  apbepLirTw). 

Grot.  Piscator,  Lft.  Dob.  et  al.  take  sv  as  brachyology  for  d<;;  cf. 
Bl.  411  and  1  Cor.  n18.  -nQpelv  (1  Cor.  7s7  2  Cor.  n9  Eph.  43)  is  com¬ 
mon  in  Gk.  Bib.;  cf.  Sap.  io6  of  ootpta:  e5pev  irbv  Sfcoctov  xal  eT^piqaev 
atabv  d'piepiTnrov  0eqj. 

24.  mcnbs  6  Ka\(b v  kt\.  The  prayer  of  v. 23  will  certainly  be 
answered,  for  God  is  faithful.  “  This  happens  not  from  my  pray¬ 
ers,  he  says,  but  from  the  purpose  with  which  he  called  you” 
(Chrys.).  This  faithfulness  of  God  has  already  been  manifested 
when  in  keeping  with  his  eternal  choice  (i4)  he  called  them  (212) 
through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (II  214).  But  if  the  caller  is 
faithful,  he  may  also  (/ecu)  be  relied  upon  to  perform  the  very 
thing  involved  in  the  call,  namely,  that  for  which  Paul  prayed, 
to  ayiacrcu  /cal  to  TrjpyOrjvat. 

In  stating  this  assurance  of  faith  (cf.  48-10)  in  the  fewest  words,  Paul 
succeeds  in  putting  in  the  forefront  the  main  point,  the  faithfulness  of 
God  as  caller  and  doer.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  he  does  not  even 
say  that  6  xaXwv  (the  participle  is  timeless  as  in  212)  is  God, 
though  that  is  self-evident  without  recourse  to  v.  23,  or  to  the  Pauline 
turn  xiorbs  b  0eo<;  (1  Cor.  i9  io13  2  Cor.  i18;  cf.  xupioq  2  Thess.  33); 
nor  does  he  say  for  what  (2 12  47)  or  through  what  (II  214)  they  are  called; 
nor  does  he  state  the  precise  object  of  xonfjasi  (cf.  2  Cor.  810  f*  Ps.  36s 
Si11,  etc.).  It  is  better,  however,  to  supply  the  object  from  v.  23  (Ell. 
Lft.  and  most)  than  to  interpret  generally:  “will  perform  as  surely  as 
he  calls,  and  everything  promised  or  implied  in  the  call,,  (Lillie,  who 
notes  Pelagius  quod  promisit  and  CEcumenius  k<f  $  sv).  Indeed 

some  minuscules  actually  add  from  2  Cor.  i7  t?)v  (u[xtov)  gegafov 

(see  Poole  ad  loc.).  On  the  faithfulness  of  God,  Grot,  notes  Is.  4917 
xicjt6<;  ecTiv  6  ccyto^  (tou)  'I apairjX,  xal  eXe&fynrjv  ce  (cf.  Deut.  79324,  etc.). 
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VI.  FINAL  REQUESTS  (s26-27). 

With  an  affectionate  address  (aSeXt^ot),  Paul  makes  three 
more  requests  (note  the  triple  exhortations  in  w. 12-22  except 
w19-20)  before  closing  the  letter  with  the  customary  invocation  of 
the  grace  of  Christ.  First,  he  bids  the  brethren  in  their  prayers 
(v. 17)  for  themselves  and  others  to  remember  also  himself  and 
his  associates  (v. 25).  Next  he  bids  them  to  greet  for  him  all  the 
brethren,  with  a  tactful  inclusion  of  the  idlers  (v. 26).  Finally, 
with  an  abrupt  change  to  the  first  person,  he  adjures  them  to  see 
to  it  that  the  letter  be  read  to  all  the  brethren,  presumably  a 
covert  admonition  of  the  idlers  who  had  apparently  threatened 
to  pay  no  heed  to  the  epistolary  injunctions  of  Paul. 

^Brothers,  pray  for  us  as  well  (as  for  yourselves  and  others ). 
26Greet  for  us  the  brothers,  all  of  them,  with  a  holy  kiss .  27J  adjure 
you  by  the  Lord  that  the  present  letter  be  read  to  the  brothers,  all  of 
them . 

25.  7 rpocrevx^Oe  teal  7 repl  rjfxcbv.  When  the  brethren  pray 
without  ceasing  (v.  17),  they  are  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  them¬ 
selves  and  others  but  Paul  and  his  fellow-missionaries  as  well 
(/cat), — a  human  touch  showing  how  heavily  Paul  leaned  upon 
the  sympathy  of  his  converts  (cf.  II  31  Col.  42  f-). 

On  requests  for  prayer  (but  without  xocQ,  cf  Rom.  1580  Eph.  619 
Phil,  i19  and  Heb.  1318.  For  %egt  (II  31  Col.  43;  Gen.  207  Ps.  7115 
2  Mac.  i6),  GFP  read  (Col.  i9  1  Reg.  i27);  on  these  prepositions, 
see  Moult.  1, 105.  xa ( is  read  by  BD*,[a  few  minuscules,  Syr.  (hi.  pal.), 
Arm.  Gothic,  Orig.  Chrys.  Th.  Mops.;  but  is  omitted  by  frsADcEGFI 
KLP,  Vulg.  Pesh.  Boh.  Eth.  Ambst.  (Souter).  Both  Zim.  and  Dob. 
think  that  the  xod  comes  from  Col.  43.  Assuming  xaf  to  be  original,  we 
must  translate  not  “you  also  pray  for  us  as  we  have  just  prayed  for 
you”  but  “you  pray  for  us  as  well  as  for  yourselves  and  others,”  the 
reference  being  not  to  v. 23  but  to  v. 17  (Weiss,  hi).  Failure  to  see  this 
reference  accounts  for  the  omission  of  xa (  (B.  Weiss,  ad  loc.).  I  reads 
xpoaeGxecOac. 

26.  acrirdcracrOe  /crX.  The  second  request  takes  the  form  of  a 
salutation  characteristic  of  contemporary  epistolary  literature. 
“Because  being  absent  he  could  not  greet  them  with  the  kiss, 
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he  greets  them  through  others,  as  when  we  say:  Kiss  him  for 
me”  (Chrys.).  The  fact  that  instead  of  the  expected  aXX^Xou? 
(Rom.  1616  i  Cor.  1620  2  Cor.  1312;  1  Pet.  514)  Paul  writes  tou? 
a8e\(f>ov 9  7 raWa?  indicates  not  that  he  is  turning  from  the 
brethren  addressed  in  v. 25  to  the  workers  who  take  the  lead  and 
admonish,  but  that  he  is  tactfully  including  in  the  number  of 
those  to  be  greeted  for  him  not  only  the  workers,  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  and  the  weak,  but  also  the  idlers  (cf.  Phil.  421  aaira- 
aaaOe  iravra  ayiov  without  exception).  The  kiss  is  holy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  expression  not  of  romantic  but  of  Christian  love 
(eV  (piXrj fxari  ay  air  ^  1  Pet.  514). 

On  the  salutation  in  epistolary  literature,  see  the  references  given  in 
the  note  on  il.  Greetings  (daxi^eaOac  or  daxaqi6<;  or  both)  are  found 
in  all  Paul’s  letters  except  Gal.  and  Eph.  In  Rom.  1616  2  Cor.  13 12, 
<xXXiqXou<;  is  parallel  to  o\  aytot  xdvrss,  in  1  Cor.  1620  to  o\  dSeXyot  xdv- 
Tc£.  Over  against  De  W.  Liin.  Ell.  Find.  Born,  and  others  who  find 
the  leaders  addressed,  Hofmann,  Wohl.  Mill.  Dob.  Moll,  rightly  see 
the  brethren  as  a  whole. 

apart  from  the  passages  noted  above,  occurs  in  the  Gk.  Bib. 
only  Lk.  745  2248;  Pr.  27s  Cant,  i2  ((pcX^crua).  “In  the  ancient  world 
one  kissed  the  hand,  breast,  knee,  or  foot  of  a  superior,  and  the  cheek 
of  a  friend.  Herodotus  (1, 134)  mentions  kissing  the  lips  as  a  custom  of 
the  Persians.  Possibly  from  them  it  came  to  the  Jews”  (Toy,  ICC.  on 
Pr.  2426 — the  only  distinct  reference  to  kissing  the  lips,  since  Gen.  41 40 
(see  Skinner,  ICC.  ad  loc.)  is  doubtful).  That  the  “ holy  kiss ”  is  kissing 
the  lips,  or  that  the  kiss  was  given  promiscuously  cannot  be  inferred 
from  our  verse  (Cheyne  in  EB.  4254,  who  notes  Neil,  Kissing :  Its  Curious 
Bible  Mentions ,  1885,  27  Jf.,  78  Jf.).  The  Jewish  and  Christian  attitude 
is  probably  expressed  in  that  of  Bunyan  ( Grace  Abounding ,  316) :  “Some 
indeed  have  urged  the  holy  kiss,  but  then  I  have  asked  why  they  made 
baulks?  Why  did  they  salute  the  most  handsome  and  let  the  ill-favoured 
go?  Thus  how  laudable  soever  such  things  have  been  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  they  have  been  unseemly  in  my  sight.”  Cheyne  states  that 
Conybeare  {Exp.  1894,  461)  “points  out  two  passages  in  Philo’s 
quaestiones  in  Ex.  preserved  in  Armenian,  which  seem  to  imply  that 
the  “kiss  of  peace”  or  “of  concord”  was  a  formal  institution  of  the 
synagogue,” — an  opinion  which  Schultze  (article  Friedenskuss.  in  PRE* 
VI,  274  /.)  thinks  possible. — This  kiss  is  mentioned  in  Justin  {Apol. 
I,  65),  dXkf[kouq  9tXTj£Xcm  dtaxa^o^eGa  xauad[i.evoi  tg>v  It  came 

before  the  eucharistic  prayer  and  after  the  other  prayers  (Tert.  de 
oral.  18;  the  references  in  ad  uxorcm,  II,  4  {lam  vero  alicui  fralrum  ad 
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osculum  convenire)  and  in  de  virg.  vel.  14  (inter  amplexus  et  oscula  assidua) 
are  uncertain,  but  seem  to  point  to  the  extension  of  the  custom).  It  is 
probable  (so  Cheyne  and  Schultze)  that  the  <pftorpa  was  not  originally 
promiscuous,  and  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(II,  5712,  VIII,  1141)  arose  in  view  of  the  abuse.  For  the  history  of  the 
custom  in  Christian  worship,  see,  in  addition  to  Cheyne  and  Schultze, 
the  article  Kiss  in  the  Dictionary  of  Christian  Antiquities  and  the 
note  of  Robertson  and  Plummer  in  ICC .  on  1  Cor.  1620. 

27.  ivop/CL^co  fcr\.  Had  Paul  written  iroi'rjva're  iva  77  eTnaTdXrj 
iracnv  to£?  aSeXfots  avayvcoaOrj  (cf.  Col.  416),  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  suppose  that  he  intended  simply  to  emphasise 
the  importance  of  the  present  letter  (t^v,  Vulg.  haec;  cf.  II  314 
Rom.  1622  Col.  416)  not  only  to  the  weak  who  by  it  might  be  sup¬ 
ported,  and  to  the  faint-hearted  who  by  it  might  be  encouraged, 
but  also  to  the  idlers  who  might  by  it  be  induced  to  heed  the 
admonition  (cf.  Ephr.).  The  sudden  change,  however,  from  the 
second  to  the  first  person  (but  without  iyco;  cf.  218  3  s),  and  the 
introduction  of  the  solemn  adjuration  directed  to  the  group  as  a 
whole  ( [vpas )  suggest  the  existence  of  a  serious  situation,  namely, 
either  that  the  leaders  had  intimated  to  Paul  that  they  would  not 
read  his  reply  to  all  the  brethren  (cf.  Th.  Mops.  Calv.  B.  Weiss) 
or,  and  more  probably  in  the  light  of  II314,  that  they  had  informed 
Paul  that  the  more  recalcitrant  of  the  idlers  had  asserted  that 
they  would  pay  no  heed  to  the  epistolary  injunctions  of  Paul. 
Hence  the  solemn  adjuration  by  the  Lord  Jesus  that  the  brethren 
as  a  group  see  to  it  (cf.  v. 15)  that  all  the  brethren,  including  the 
idlers,  hear  this  letter  read. 

On  the  theory  of  Hamack,  shared  also  by  Lake  ( The  Earlier  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  1911,  89)  that  rcaaev  here,  like  tc&yzclc;  in  v. 2B,  implies  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  Jewish  Christian  church  in  Thessalonica  between  which  and 
the  Gentile  Christian  church  addressed  in  I  there  was  a  line  of  cleavage, 
v.  supra ,  p.  53/.  From  this  verse,  called  forth  by  a  particular  need,  it 
can  neither  be  affirmed  nor  denied  that  Paul  had  written  letters  to  com¬ 
munities  visited  (cf.  Gal.  i21)  or  that  the  reading  of  his  letters,  if  written, 
in  the  church  had  become  a  fixed  custom. — Though  dcvayivcoaxecv  both 
in  classics  and  in  papyri  (Mill.)  may  mean  not  only  “read  aloud”  but 
also  “read,”  it  is  yet  probable  that  the  former  sense,  usual  in  classics, 
is  always  intended  by  Paul  (2  Cor.  i13  32-  15  Col.  416  Eph.  34;  cf.  1  Mac. 
1419  evwxcov  exxtajafos).  Whether  all  the  artisans  in  Thess.  could  read, 
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we  do  not  know.  The  aor.  infin.  dcvayvcdaO^vat  (object  of  Ivopx^a);  cf. 
BMT .  391)  indicates  “the  being  read”  as  an  act  without  reference  to 
its  progress,  repetition,  or  result. — evopx^w  (BADE,  et  al.)  is  found 
elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Neh.  1326  (A);  the  simple  6px^w  (Neh.  1325 
(B)  Mk.  57  Acts  1913)  is  read  by  ttGFP,  et  al.  (cf.  &px6o>  4  Reg.  n4; 
also  15opx^(i>  Mt.  26s3  Gen.  24s  Judg.  172  (A)  3  Reg.  2216).  These  verbs 
are  construed  either  with  two  accus.  as  here  (Mk.  5 7  Acts  1913  Gen.  243) 
or  with  accus.  and  with  gen.  (Mt.  26 63  2  Ch.  3613;  Hermas  Sim. 
IX,  io6;  see  Deiss.  BS.  28  Jf.).  On  the  infin.  instead  of  Yva  (Gen.  24s 
Mt.  26«3  and  the  Hermas  passage),  cf.  Joseph.  Ant.  VIII,  104:  X£ystv 
GeO'cyT’  o5to<;  ivtopxfaaTo. — P.  omits  t-?)v  IxcgtoXtjv;  (XCAKLP, 

et  al.)  is  an  insertion  influenced  by  (pikfaot'zi  dyfip  (Dob.),  and  though 
retained  by  Weiss  (91)  is  probably  to  be  omitted  with  X*BDEGF,  et 
al.  x&vTeq  ol  aytot  is  common  in  Paul  (Rom.  1615  2  Cor.  i1  1312,  etc.), 
but  o\  aytot  is  unexpected  and  redundant.  Moff.  notes  Apoc. 

Bar.  861:  “When  therefore  ye  receive  this  my  epistle,  read  it  in  your 
congregations  with  care.” 


VII.  BENEDICTION  (5s8). 

28.  fj  xapft  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  (sc. 
6ctt&>  or  etr] •  see  i1)  with  you.”  The  place  of  the  epistolary 
“farewell”  ( eppcocro ;  eppcoaOe;  cf.  Acts  1529)  is  in  Paul’s  letters 
taken  by  the  invocation  of  “grace”  (Col.  418)  or  “the  grace  of 
(our)  Lord  Jesus  (Christ).”' 

f)  %&pi<;  pt-eO’  &pt,d)v  (Col.  418)  is  the  shortest  concluding  benediction  in 
Paul;  with  our  verse  cf.  II  318  which  inserts  x&vtgjv  and  Rom.  1620. 
The  dpLTfjv  (cf.  313),  retained  by  SAEKLP,  et  al .,  is  probably  to  be  omitted 
with  BDGF,  et  al. — Like  the  inscription  (see  on  i1),  the  subscription 
nPOS  ©E22AA0NIKEI2  A  (KB),  to  which  GF  prefix  ezeUaQri  and 
to  which  AKL  add  eypaq/rj  <£xb  ’AOtqvwv,  is  late  and  forms  no  part  of 
the  original  letter;  see  Sod.  Schriften  des  N.  T.  I,  296  ff. 


COMMENTARY  ON  THE  SECOND  EPISTLE 
TO  THE  THESSALONIANS. 


L  SUPERSCRIPTION  (i1*2). 

'Paul  and  Silvanus  and  Timothy  to  the  assembly  of  Thessalonians 
in  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ .  2Grace  to  you  and 
peace  from  God  the  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ . 

1-2.  The  superscription  differs  from  that  of  I  i1  ( q .  v.)  in 
adding  after  n rarpt  the  rjfJicov,  thus  expressing  the  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  fellowship  in  the  Father  (cf.  I  i3);  and  in  adding  after 
dprjVT]  the  clause  with  cnro  which  makes  explicit  the  source  of 
the  divine  favour  and  spiritual  prosperity,  God  the  Father  and 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

The  clause  with  dx6  appears  in  all  Pauline  superscriptions  except 
I;  Col.  i1,  however,  omits  xal  xupfou  T.  X.  Usually  ^(5v  (frs A,  ct al ., omit) 
is  found  after  xaTp6q  (BD,  et  al .,  here;  frsA,  et  al.j  in  Gal.  i3),  except  in 
Gal.  i3  (BD,  et  al.)  where  it  is  put  after  xupfou.  On  the  inscription 
xpb<;  0saa.  B'  (SBA,  et  al.)}  see  on  1 11. 


II.  THANKSGIVING  AND  PRAYER  (i3*12). 

Word  has  come  to  Paul,  probably  by  letter,  informing  him  of 
the  increased  discouragement  of  the  faint-hearted  (i3-217)  and 
the  continued  troublesomeness  of  the  idlers  (36'15).  Cast  down 
by  the  persistent  persecution,  worried  by  the  assertion  of  some 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present,  and  anxious  lest  they  might 
not  be  deemed  worthy  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom,  the  faint¬ 
hearted  had  given  utterance  to  their  despair  by  saying  that  they 
were  not  entitled  to  the  praise  of  their  faith  and  love,  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  their  endurance  which  Paul  had  generously  given  in 
his  first  epistle.  To  these  utterances,  reflected  in  the  letter  from 
Thessalonica,  Paul  replies  at  once  in  the  Thanksgiving  (vv. 3-1  °) 
and  Prayer  (vv. 11*12)  by  insisting  that  he  ought  to  thank  God  for 
them,  as  is  most  proper  under  the  circumstances  because  their 
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growth  in  faith  and  brotherly  love  is  steady  (v. 3).  In  fact,  con¬ 
trary  to  their  expectations,  he  is  boasting  everywhere  of  their 
endurance  and  faith  in  the  midst  of  persecution  (v.  4).  They 
need  not  worry  about  their  future  salvation,  for  their  constant 
endurance  springing  from  faith  is  positive  proof  that  God  the 
righteous  Judge  will,  in  keeping  with  his  purpose,  deem  them 
worthy  of  entrance  into  the  kingdom  on  behalf  of  which  they  as 
well  as  Paul  are  suffering  (v.  5).  It  will  not  always  be  well  with 
their  persecutors,  for  God,  since  he  is  righteous  in  judgment,  will 
recompense  them  with  affliction  as  he  will  recompense  the  con¬ 
verts  with  relief  from  the  same,  a  relief  which  Paul  also  will  share 
(vv.  6-7a).  God  will  do  so  at  the  Great  Assize  (w. 7b'10)  when  the 
wicked,  those,  namely,  who  do  not  reverence  God  and  do  not 
obey  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  will  receive  as  their  punish¬ 
ment  separation  forever  from  Christ,  on  the  very  day  when  the 
righteous  in  general,  and,  with  an  eye  to  the  faint-hearted,  all 
who  became  believers  will  be  the  ground  of  honour  and  admira¬ 
tion  accorded  to  Christ  by  the  retinue  of  angels.  In  order  to 
reach  this  glorious  consummation,  however,  the  converts  must 
be  blameless  in  goodness  and  love;  hence  Paul  prays  as  the  con¬ 
verts  were  praying  not  only  that  God  may  deem  them  worthy  of 
his  call,  that  is,  acquit  them  at  the  last  day,  but  also,  to  insure 
this  acquittal,  that  he  may  perfect  them  morally;  in  order  that 
finally  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  virtue  of 
what  they  are,  and  that  they  may  be  glorified  in  virtue  of  what 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  has  accomplished.  This  glorifica¬ 
tion  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  favour  of  our  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

That  the  purpose  of  1^-2 17  is  the  encouragement  of  the  faint-hearted 
is  evident  from  the  emphasis  put  on  the  certainty  of  the  readers’  sal¬ 
vation  (15-12  213-17),  and  from  the  express  statement,  purposely  added 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Anomos,  that  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  is 
intended  not  for  believers,  but  for  unbelievers  who  have  doomed  them¬ 
selves  (28-12).  That  Paul  is  replying  to  a  letter  from  Thessalonica  is  a 
hypothesis  (not  excluded  by  dxo6o^ev  311)  which  admirably  accounts  for 
the  emphasis  on  6$e£Xo£i.ev  (v. 3  213),  xaO&<;  a£cov  (v. 3),  afoo&s 
-  (v. 4)  and  xcd  in  efc  8  %<xi  (v.  n),  and  for  the  exegetical  difficulties  in  31-5. 
See  Bacon,  Introd.  72. 
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3  We  ought ,  brothers,  to  thank  God  always  for  you ,  as  it  is  proper , 
because  your  faith  is  growing  exceedingly  and  the  love  for  one 
another  of  each  one  of  you  all  is  increasing,  4so  that  we  ourselves 
are  boasting  of  you  in  the  assemblies  of  God,  of  your  endurance  and 
faith  in  all  your  persecutions  and  afflictions  which  you  bear — 
bp.  oof  positive  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God  that  you  should  be 
deemed  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God  for  which  you  too  as  well  as 
we  are  suffering ; — righteous  judgment  of  God,  we  say,  Hf  indeed 
(as  it  certainly  is)  righteous  in  God’s  sight  to  recompense  affliction 
to  those  who  afflict  you;  7 and  to  you  who  are  afflicted,  relief  with  us, 
at  the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven,  with  his  angels  of 
power,  Hn  fire  of  flame,  rendering  vengeance  to  those  who  know  not 
God  and  to  those  who  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus:  9who 
shall  be  punished  with  eternal  destruction  from  the  face  of  the  Lord 
and  from  the  glory  of  his  strength,  10when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified 
in  his  saints  and  admired  in  all  those  who  became  believers  ( for  our 
testimony  to  you  was  believed)  in  that  day.  uTo  which  end  we  too, 
as  well  as  you,  pray  always  for  you  that  our  God  may  deem  you 
worthy  of  the  calling  and  may  fulfil  every  resolve  after  goodness  and 
work  of  faith  in  power;  12in  order  that  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
may  be  glorified  in  you  and  you  in  it,  according  to  the  grace  of  our 
God,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  evxaptareiv  o^eiXo/xe v  /ctX.  “We  ought,  as  is  manifestly 
fitting,  proper,  worth  while,  in  spite  of  your  remonstrances,  to 
thank  God  always  for  your  growing  faith  and  brotherly  love.” 
To  account  for  the  emphasis  on  ofacXofxev,  a  word  only  here  and 
2 13  in  Paul’s  thanksgivings,  and  on  /caOcbs  afyov  which  resumes  it, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  Paul  is  replying  to  the  utterances  of  the 
faint-hearted,  communicated  to  him  in  a  letter  from  Thes- 
salonica,  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not  consider  themselves 
worthy  of  the  kingdom  or  entitled  to  the  praise  accorded  them 
in  the  first  epistle. 

Since  xaO(i><;  in  Paul  is  slightly  causal  (Bl.  781),  it  cannot  indicate  the 
degree  (Th.  Mops.)  or  the  manner  (Wohl.  who  refers  to  1  Cor.  82)  of 
eOxapiaxeiv,  but  must  resume  and  explain  6!pefXop(.ev  (Born.  Dob.).  If 
6$e£Xopiev  stood  alone,  it  might  be  interpreted  as  a  general  expression 
of  personal  obligation  (Rom.  151)  in  view  of  the  progress  of  the  read- 
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ers,  or  as  a  liturgical  formula  (i  Clem.  384;  Barn.  5*  6pe&opiev  (&xep) 
eOxaptaTsZv).  Similarly  if  we  had  had  eOx<zpioxoupt.ev  and  xaO&g  a$t6v 
la xtv,  the  latter  clause  might  have  expressed  what  was  proper  in  view 
of  the  growth  of  the  converts  or  have  been  purely  liturgical  ( cf .  1  Mac. 
1211  £><;  8lov  laxly  xat  xplxov).  The  resumption,  however,  of  SqjeZXopiev 
in  xaGtog  xxX.  reveals  not  liturgical  tautology  (Jowett)  but  an  emphasis 
due  to  special  circumstances. — That  Paul  is  no  slave  of  epistolary 
form  is  evident  from  the  present  thanksgiving.  Here  as  in  1  Cor.  i4 
Col.  i3,  the  x&vxg>v  of  the  common  xdcvxoxe  xepl  x&vxcov  ftpitov  (I  i2)  is 
omitted;  the  prayer  which  is  usually  associated  with  the  thanksgiving 
(I  i2)  is  omitted  here  as  in  1  Cor.  i4;  here  as  in  Rom.  i8  he  passes 
directly  from  eifyap.  to  oxi,  while  the  prayer  comes  in  Rom.  i10  and  here 
in  v.  n.  In  Phil.  13  Col.  i8,  the  thanksgiving  and  prayer  are  closely 
united  as  in  I  i2,  but  a  further  xpoae6xea0ai  is  added  in  Phil,  i9  Col.  1 9 
as  in  v. 11  below.  The  address  d8sX?o£  usually  comes  later  (I  i4  Gal.  i11, 
etc.:  it  does  not  appear  at  all  in  Col.  Eph.);  its  place  here  at  the  start 
betrays  at  once  Paul’s  affection  for  his  converts. — aiioq  is  rare  in  Paul, 
but  common  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.;  on  &'$iov  cf.  1  Cor.  164  4  Mac.  178. 
Th.  Mops,  takes  it  as  =  Sbwctov  (Phil,  i7);  its  presence  here  prepares  the 
way  for  xaxa£to)0ijvat  (v. 6)  and  dejc&ofl  (v.  n). 

oTi  virepav^avei  ktX.  With  causal  on  dependent  on  ev^apia- 
relv  (I  i1  213),  he  gives  the  reason  for  the  thanksgiving,  namely, 
the  very  abundant  growth  ( virepav^avei )  of  the  tree  of  religious 
life  (7 r<f<rw),  and  the  abundance  (7 rXcova^ec)  of  the  fruit  of  the 
same  (cf.  Phil.  417  Col.  i6* 10)  in  their  ethical  life  as  manifested  in 
the  brotherhood  (v  a^airr)  (sc.  v  and  cf.  I  312)  ek  aXX^Aou?,  or 
c fit\a8e\(f)ta ). 

This  thanksgiving  differs  from  that  in  I  where  “  work  of  faith,” 
“ labour  of  love,”  and  “ endurance  of  hope”  are  mentioned,  and 
also  from  1 3 6  where  faith  and  love  (not  (fxXaSeXcfia)  are  referred 
to.  In  thus  singling  out  brotherly  love,  Paul  expresses  his  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  love  to  brothers  (I  49)  is  abounding 
as  he  exhorted  (I  410)  and  prayed  (I  312)  in  his  first  letter.  But 
in  order  to  make  plain  that  he  includes  in  his  praise  each  and 
every  one  of  them,  even  the  idlers  who  are  troublesome  (36-15), 
he  adds  to  r)  aychrr]  ek  a>X?;Xou?  not  only  the  individualising 
ivos  ifcaaTov  vp,S) v  (I  211)  but  also  irdvT(ovy  which  precludes 
any  exception. 

&xepai>£dcveiv,  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  is  classic.  Paul  is  fond  of  com- 
"  pounds  with  &x!p  (see  I  310);  if  he  does  not  find  them  he  coins  them. 
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On  the  simple  a&$&vetv  (with  x£otc<;),  see  2  Cor.  io16;  on  xXeov&^etv, 
here  as  usual  intransitive,  see  1 312;  on-?}  xfor iq  5[xwv,  see  I  i8  32ff*. 
au£&vstv  and  xXeov&^etv,  only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  are  in  synonymous 
parallelism;  cf.  xXeovd^ecv  and  xepiaae6ecv  in  I  312  (cf.  2  Cor.  415). 
Olshausen  ( apud  Lun.)  takes  Oxepaufrfcvei  as  indicating  that  the  con¬ 
verts  were  guilty  of  extravagance  in  their  religious  zeal,  thus  introducing 
a  thought  like  that  of  Ps.  Sol.  519  (cf.  5®)  lav  uxepxXeov&afl  4£apuxpxc$:vei. 
Schrader  and  Pelt  suggest  that  I  3 12  is  in  mind,  and  that  the  omission 
of  xat  efc  x&vzaq  shows  that  the  converts  do  not  love  the  Gentiles. 
Schmiedel  and  Holtzmann,  on  the  assumption  that  II  is  a  forgery,  find 
here  a  literary  reminiscence  of  I  2 11  (svbg  ex&orou)  and  312.  Wrede  (85) 
is  less  certain,  but  thinks  that  x&vtg>v  might  easily  come  from  I  i2  (so 
Schmiedel). — The  emphasis  on  the  progress  of  faith  (5xepau££vet,  not 
aufrfcvec,  as  Chrys.  notes)  is  evidence  that  II  is  written  after,  not  before 
(Grot.  Ewald),  I. 

4.  cbo-re  avrovs  fj fia$  /ct\.  The  consequence  (Sore)  of  their 
progress  in  faith  and  brotherly  love  is  that  Paul  and  his  associates 
(^/xa?)  can  and  do  boast  of  them  everywhere.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  not  ypas  alone  but  avrois  97/xa?;  a  contrast  is  intended. 

In  I  49,  avrol  v/xeh  finds  its  antithesis  in  fjiifa  supplied  from  the 
subject  of  7 pdfacv;  here  no  antithesis  to  aurov?  ^/za9  is  distinctly 
stated,  though  ev  vfiiv,  the  emphatically  placed  object  of  xav- 
Xao-dcu,  suggests  the  Thessalonians.  Precisely  what  prompts  the 
expression  is  uncertain;  probably  Paul  has  in  mind  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  the  faint-hearted  to  the  effect  that  their  faith  and  love, 
and  especially  their  endurance  (which,  as  t>7 rep  kt\.  shows,  is  the 
main  theme  of  Paul’s  exultation)  were  not  worthy  of  the  praise 
bestowed  by  the  Apostle  in  I.  To  these  remonstrances  he  re¬ 
plies:  “So  that  we  ourselves,  contrary  to  your  expectations,  are  / 
boasting.” 

Had  Paul  written  not  atao&q  ^(xa<;  but  xal  the  point  would  have 
been  that  the  converts  as  well  as  Paul  found  the  Thess.  an  object  of 
boasting;  or  that  Paul  as  well  as  others  in  general  or  in  particular  the 
ataof  of  I  i9  found  the  Thess.  an  object  of  boasting.  But  gcOtoCk; 
indicates  not  a  reciprocal  relation  but  a  contrast.  Bacon  (Introd. 

74)  interprets  differently:  “The  Thess.  had  written  that  they  boasted 
of  the  apostles  against  the  slanderers;  cf.  2  Cor.  i14.”  In  this  “sig¬ 
nificant  and  inimitable  wgts  atfcobc;  V®?”  xtX.  (Bacon),  Wrede  (cf. 
Schmiedel)  finds  an  assertion  of  apostolic  dignity  (“if  we  boast  of 
any  one,  that  means  more  than  if  others  do  it  ”),  and  also  a  literary  rem- 
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iniscence  of  I  18-9  •  •  •  ctfixo (• — In  oc5to&<;  fj^ag  (B ft,  eta!.; 

cf.  auTbc;  lycl>  Rom.  72B  93  is14  2  Cor.  io1  i213),auTo6<;  gets  the  emphasis; 
in  Tj[xa<;  afaobq  (ADGFKL,  et  al.;  cf.  1  Cor.  513  73G  n13  Rom.  162) 

iv  vjiiv  evKav^acdai  ktK.  The  two  clauses  with  iv  specify 
respectively  the  object  and  the  place  of  boasting.  By  putting  the 
contrasted  persons  ^a?  and  iv  vfilv  side  by  side,  and  by  choos¬ 
ing  ivtcavxaadai  instead  of  KavxacrOcu,  he  intensifies  the  point 
(cf.  virepav^dvei).  The  place  is  described,  as  in  1  Cor.  n16, 
without  geographical  limitations,  as  “the  churches  of  God” 
(I  214).  To  insist  that  every  church  founded  up  to  this  time  has 
heard  Paul  boast,  orally  or  in  writing,  of  the  Thessalonians,  or  to 
restrict  the  reference  to  the  churches  of  God  in  Corinth  and  its 
vicinity  (or  more  exactly  to  the  church  of  God  in  Corinth  and 
the  brethren  round  about),  is  to  forget  the  enthusiasm  of  Paul 
and  the  compliment  which  he  is  paying  to  his  readers  (cf.  iv 

7 TaVTl  T07TG)  I  i8). 

On  this  interpretation,  see  Dob.  For  IvxauxofoOat  (B^A;  lyx auxacOac 
P),  DEKL,  et  al.,  have  x.auxaa0at,  and  GF  xauxiQaaaOac.  The  compound 
is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Ps.  51s  734  g67 10547;  cf.  1  Clem.  21 B);  it  is  always 
construed  with  Iv  of  the  object.  Of  the  mainly  Pauline  words  xauxaa- 
Oat,  xaTa7.auxaa0at,  xauxig^ac  and  (I  21!1),  xauxaaOai  is  in  Gk. 

Bib.  usually  construed  with  Iv,  rarely  with  i%i  (Ps.  512  4S7  Sir.  302  Pr. 
2514);  cf.  Rom.  52  with  53.  Here,  as  in  Gal.  613,  the  clause  with  Iv  pre¬ 
cedes  the  verb.  Polycarp  n3  has  our  verse  in  mind  when  he  writes 
de  vobis  ctcnim  gloriatur  in  omnibus  ecclcsiis ;  cf.  n4  et  non  sicut  inimicos 
tales  existimetis  with  315  of  our  letter. 

vTrep  ri}?  w ropiovrjs  /ct\.  The  clause  with  virip  resumes  iv 
vplv ,  and  specifies  the  qualities  about  which  he  boasted,  namely, 
their  endurance  and  faith  manifested  in  persecutions.  Though 
faith  and  persecution  are  inseparable,  as  the  omission  of  the 
article  before  TricrTecos  reveals,  the  ethical  (£7 rofiovfj)  takes  prece¬ 
dence  of  the  religious  (7r/cm?)  from  which  it  springs  and  of  which 
it  is  the  fruit  and  evidence  (Calvin),<  The  selection  not  of  faith 
and  brotherly  love  (v. 3)  but  of  fdith  and  endurance,  and  the 
position  of  vTropiovfj  before  7r/cm?  (cf.  Phile.  5)  are  probably  due 
to  the  utterances  of  the  faint-hearted  who  had  remonstrated 
against  Paul’s  praise  of  their  endurance  and  faith  (I  i3)  in  his 
first  epistle. 
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Here  uxlp  (contrast  2  Cor.  714  g2 1215)  is  equivalent  to  %zgl  (2  Cor.  io8; 
see  below  21  and  cf.  I  510).  In  view  of  the  context  and  of  the  usage  else¬ 
where  in  I,  II,  Trtvziq  is  “faith”  not  “faithfulness”  (Bengel,  Lun. 
Born.;  cf.  Gal.  522).  Unnecessary  is  the  assumption  of  a  hendiadys 
whether  fidei  vestrae  firmitatem  (Th.  Mops.)  or  uxop,ov?j  sv  x(arst  (Grot.). 

iv  Tracnv  roh  Sicoyfioh  /cr\.  The  fourth  prepositional  phrase 
in  this  verse  (cf.  I  3 7-8  for  a  similar  heaping  up  of  prepositions), 
namely,  ev  Tracnv . . .  avexeade,  states  the  circumstances  in  which 
(I  33)  their  endurance  and  faith  were  manifested:  “in  all  your 
persecutions  and  afflictions  that  you  are  bearing.”  The  vpcov 
binds  together  the  virtually  synonymous  Stay  pots  and  OXtyeatv 
(cf.  I  29  t ov  tcoirov  rjficov  /cal  top  ii6')(dov) ;  and  the  ah  (attrac¬ 
tion  for  S) v)y  which  refers  to  both  nouns,  agrees  in  gender  with 
the  nearer.  The  Tracnv  intimates  that  the  persecutions  have  been 
repeated  (“not  in  one  but  in  all,”  Ephr.);  and  the  avexecrde 
(cf.  Gal.  24  r rjv  eXevdepiav  fjfjicov  rjv  exofiev) y  that  they  are  still 
going  6n;  while  the  emphasis  on  both  Tracnv  and  avex^c rOe 
serves  to  convey  rare  praise  for  the  unexceptional  constancy  of  / 
their  endurance  and  faith. 

The  construction  assumed  above  is  on  the  whole  the  simplest.  Some 
commentators  ( e .  g.  Liin.),  forgetting  that  the  presence  of  za tq  (which 
DGFP  omit)  does  not  prevent  Opuov  from  uniting  the  synonymous  words 
(cf.  I  29  where  there  is  an  article  before  (x6%Gov),  attach  xaatv  to  8t(oyp.ot q 
alone  (cf.  2  Cor.  87),  making  alq  faixsoQe  parallel  to  up,6>v  (cf.  Phile.  5, 
and  Col.  i4  zty  xfortv  5puov  v.a\  x*? jv  dydxirjv  tjv  fyeze,  where  faith  and 
love  are  not  synonymous):  “in  all  the  persecutions  you  have  and  the 
afflictions  which  you  are  bearing.”  On  the  other  hand,  Dob.,  who  takes 
evSety^a  as  a  predicate  noun  after  alq  dv£% sa0e,  breaks  the  rhythm 
by  putting  a  comma  after  GXtyeatv,  and  is  also  led  to  understand 
dv^xsaOe  of  the  necessity  of  enduring:  “which  you  have  to  endure  as 
a  proof,”  etc.  In  the  Gk.  Bib.,  8twyp.6 <;  means  usually  not  “pursuit” 

(2  Mac.  1223)  but  “persecution”  (Lam.  319  Mk.  417  Mt.  1321  Rom.  836 
2  Cor.  1210).  On  the  meaning  of  OXtytq,  see  I  i6.  The  persecutions 
which  marked  the  beginnings  of  Christianity  in  Thessalonica  (I  i6  214) 
and  which  were  going  on  when  Paul  wrote  I  (3®;  cf.  214  ff-)  still  continue, 
as  the  presents  0s  and  xd^x5^  show. — Since  dv^xscGac  in  Gk. 

Bib.,  when  not  used  absolutely,  is  construed  not  with  dat.  but  either 
with  gen.  (Gen.  4s1  Is.  464  6316  2  Mac.  912  and  N.  T.)  or  with  accus. 

(Job  628  (where  A  has  gen.)  Is.  i13  3  Mac.  i22  4  Mac.  1327),  cd<;  is  prob¬ 
ably  not  directly  governed  by  dvixeaGs  (Fritzsche,  who  notes  Eurip. 
x5 
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Androm.  981,  Lft.  Mill.)  but  is  an  attraction  for  6v,  or  less  likely  for 
aq.  Cod.  B  gets  rid  of  the  difficulty  of  the  unusual  attraction  by  read¬ 
ing  a  rare  word  in  Gk.  Bib.  (with  dat.  Gal.  51  3  Mac.  610; 

with  ev  and  dat.  Ezek.  14*-  7).  But  not  even  Weiss  (35)  accepts  the 
reading  of  B.  On  the  change  of  dsv —  and  ev — ,  see  Gal.  51  where  D  and 
a  few  minuscules  read  dvIxeaOe.  With  our  passage,  compare  1  Cor. 
412  Bto)3c6;jLevot  dvex6yie0a.  The  ev  which  K  reads  before  alq  comes  from 
the  preceding — acv  (Zim.). 


5.  evBeiyfia  kt\.  The  faint-hearted  need  not  worry  about 
their  future  salvation,  for  the  fact  of  their  unexceptional  endur¬ 
ance  and  faith  in  all  their  persecutions  is  itself  a  “  token, ”  “guar¬ 
antee,”  “positive  evidence”  of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God 
(Rom.  26),  already  in  purpose  and  soon  to  be  declared,  that  they 
be  deemed  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  for  which  they,  and 
Paul  too,  are  continually  suffering.  The  e&  to  fcara^Lcodrjvac 
expresses  the  purpose  of  Sifcalas  /cp  foetus. 


t  V 


Since  the  object  of  boasting  specified  in  v.  4  is  not  suffering,  but  the 
constancy  of  their  endurance  and  faith  in  the  midst  of  persecution,  ev- 
is  to  be  taken  not  with  the  idea  of  suffering  alone,  whether  with 
dcv£%ea0e  or  with  ev  xaatv  .  .  .  dcv£%ea0e  (Calv.  et  al.),  but  with  the  idea 
of  endurance  and  faith  in  spite  of  persecutions,  that  is,jvith  6x!p  .  .  . 
dv^eaOe  (De  W.  Liin.  Lillie,  Ell.  Lft.  Mill,  and  others).  gvBeiYpux  is 
probably  an  accus.  in  direct  apposition  with  the  preceding  (cf.  Rom. 
83  121);  but  it  may  be  a  nominative,  in  which  case  0  lortv  is  to  be  sup¬ 
plied  on  the  analogy  of  Phil.  i28.  Ephr.  and  some  minuscules  read 
IvSefy^aTi;  Theophylact  and  Codex  442  have  eiq  gvBecYp.a  (c/.  Rom. 
325);  so  similarly  g,  Vulg.  Ambst.  Syr.  Arm.  have  in  exemplum.  The 
distinction  between  the  passive  IvBecy^a  (only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  but 
classic;  cf.  Plato,  Critias,  no  C)  and  the  active  2v8ec?c<;  (in  Gk.  Bib. 
confined  to  Paul;  Rom.  325  f-  2  Cor.  824  Phil,  i28)  is  negligible;  the  mean¬ 
ing  is  demonstrationem  (Th.  Mops.),  ostentamen  (Tert.  apud  Swete). 
That  dq  t6  xtX.  is  to  be  connected  not  with  dv^eaOe  (Bengel)  leaving 
evSecy^a  .  .  .  0eoO  as  a  parenthesis,  or  with  evSeiY^a  •  •  .  0£o&  (Schott), 
or  with  IvSecypia  (Wohl.),  but  with  Sc7.ata<;  xpfoewg  is  usually  admitted 
(De  W.  Liin.  Lft.  Vincent,  Dob.  et  a?.).^3ut  eiq  t6,  since  the  telic 
sense  is  not  always  evident  in  Paul  (see  I  212),  might  denote  either  the 
content  of  the  judgment  (Theophylact  oxep  laxiv  xaTa?t(i)0Yjvat),  -or 
the  “object  to  which  it  tended”  (Ell.;  Lillie),  or  the  result  conceived 
or  actual  (Liin.).  In  Paul,  d<;  t6  is  most  frequently  of  purpose  ( BMT . 
409);  and  this  is  the  probable  meaning  here  (so  among  others  De  W. 
Alford,  Ewald,  Dob.).  xaTa?i6a>,  only  here  in  Paul  (but  frequent  in 
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Ignatius),  means  either  “beseech”  (2  Mac.  13 12)  or,  as  elsewhere  in  Gk. 
Bib.,  “deem  worthy”  (Lk.  2036  Acts  541  4  Mac.  183).  It  intensifies  the 
simple  (a  word  used  by  Paul  only  in  v.  n,  but  found  elsewhere 

in  the  N.  T.  and  frequently  in  Lxx.).  In  the  N.  T.  xai:a£c6<i)  and  dc^t6a> 
(except  Acts  1538  2822  where  the  meaning  is  “beseech,”  “command,” 
as  regularly  in  the  Lxx.)  are  to  be  rendered  not  “make  worthy,”  but 
“deem  worthy”  ( cf .  SH.  30  j}.).  Dalman  ( WorteJesu ,  I,  97)  observes 
that  “to  be  worthy  of  the  future  aeon”  is  a  common  rabbinical  ex¬ 
pression.  On  gaaiXda,  see  I  212. 

irrrep  rjs  /cal  iraa^Te.  “For  which  you  too  (as  well  as  we,  that 
is,  the  writers)  are  suffering.”v  The  present  tense  (7 racr^ere;  cf. 
v. 4  aveyeaQe)  designates  the  sufferings  as  going  on;  virep  ?;? 
makes  plain  that  the  motive  or  goal  of  suffering  is  none  other 
than  the  future  kingdom  of  God;  feat  implies  a  fellowship  in 
present  sufferings  of  readers  (at  home)  and  writers  (in  Corinth), 
and  prepares  the  way  for  the  significant  aveaiv  pe0'  vp&v  (v. 7). 

It  is  probable  that  x.a l  here  and  pieO’  (v.  7)  are  due  to  Paul’s  ex¬ 
periences  in  Corinth  (cf.  32);  on  xa l,  cf.  I  213  3s  525  2  Cor.  i«.  r^&ost  com¬ 
mentators,  however,  interpret  %<x(  (which  F  omits)  as  implying  a  cor-  ' 
respondence  not  between  Paul  and  his  readers  in  reference  to  suffering, 
but  between  present  suffering  and  future  glory;  so,  for  example,  Lft., 
who  compares  2  Tim.  212,  and  Ell.  who  notes  Rom.  817  Acts  1422  and  says: 
“xod  with  a  species  of  consecutive  force  supplies  a  renewed  hint  of  the 
connection  between  suffering  and  the  xaTa£cto0r;vac  xilS^cf.  also  Wohl. 
Dob.  and  others).  In  the  phrase  x&axecv  5x£p  (Phil,  i29  1  Pet.  22* 
Acts  916),  ux£p  may  indicate  advantage  (Lft.),  “object  for  which”  (Ell.), 
the  motive  or  goal  (“to  gain  which”;  Liin.  Schmiedel,  Dob.);  but  it 
is  probably  equivalent  to  xep{  (cf.  v. 4  21;  also  x&axstv  xep£  1  Pet.  318 
B  and  221  A).  On  the  thought  of  v. s,  cf.  especially  Phil.  128-30.  ^ 

6-7a.  ehrep  hUatov  tcrk.  The  “righteous  judgment  of  God” 

(v.  5)  is  not  only  positive,  the  salvation  of  the  readers  (v.  5),  but 
also  (St/ccuov  irapa  0ecp  resuming  tt)?  Strata?  fcpiaeco^  tov  Qeov) 
positive  and  negative,  in  keeping  with  the  principle  of  recompense 
sharply  stated  as  the  ius  talionis,  namely,  OXtyis  for  your  per¬ 
secutors  and  aveaiv  for  you  who  are  persecuted  (cf.  Lk.  1625). 
The  ‘  principle  is  put  conditionally  (elirep),  “not  indeed  as  if 
there  were  the  least  doubt  respecting  the  righteousness  of  any 
part  of  the  divine  procedure  in  judging  the  world.  On  the  con- 
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trary,  it  is  the  very  certainty  of  that  truth,  as  something  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  cavil,  that  emboldens  the  writer,  by  a  sort  of 
logical  meiosis,  to  argue  from  it  conditionally”  (Lillie;  cf.  Pela- 
gius:  hie  “si  tamen ”  confirmantis  sermo  est ,  non  dubitantis). 

aveatv  fie0y  vficov.  As  there  is  a  present  fellowship  of  readers 
and  writers  in  suffering  ( fcal  iraa^ere  v.  6),  so  also  will  there  be  a 
future  fellowship  in  “rest”  or  “relief”  from  suffering, — a  genu¬ 
inely  Pauline  touch  {cf.  i  Cor.  48  2  Cor.  i6  ff*  Phil.  i30). 

On  the  positive  side,  5vea ig  is  entrance  into  the  kingdom  (v.  6)  and 
eternal  fellowship  with  the  Lord  (v.  10  as  contrasted  with  v.  ®;  cf.  I  417 
x&vtots  o5v  xupfrp).  0Xtytq  is,  according  to  v.  9,  eternal  separation  from 
Christ,  the  precise  opposite  of  I  417.  The  moral  ground  of  Scvsctg,  not 
expressed  at  this  point,  is  faith  leading  to  endurance  as  v. 4  shows,  the  upuv 
who  are  persecuted  being  those  who  have  exhibited  an  unusual  endurance 
inspired  by  faith.  The  same  stress  on  faith  is  seen  in  v. 10,  “all  who 
became  believers,”  and  in  the  explanatory  clause  with  8vt.  The  moral 
ground  of  0Xtyi<g,  not  stated  in  our  verse,  is,  in  the  light  of  v. 8,  which  de¬ 
scribes  “  those  who  do  not  reverence  God  and  do  not  obey  the  gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus,”  the  lack  of  faith  and  its  moral  expression.  Though  the 
ius  talionis  is  here  exhibited  in  its  clearest  form  (Ell.),  the  persecutors  of 
the  readers  are  not  the  only  ones  who  are  to  receive  GXtyes,  as  is  evident 
from  Rom.  2 8  ff-  where  the  disobedient  receive  6pyf)  xal  0upt.6<;,  GXtyt?  xal 
GTsvoxG>pta  (cf.  also  I  4 6  Rom.  1219  2  Cor.  510  Col.  324ff*,  etc.).  In  Rom. 
818  ff-,  the  believers  are  to  get  86$a  for  their  xaGiqyiaTa;  in  2  Cor.  417, 
for  OXtytg.  On  the  Mosaic  lex  talionis ,  see  the  notes  of  Charles 
on  Jub.  431  4814  and  Montefiore  on  Mt.  5s8  ff*. — stxep  is  found  in  Gk. 
Bib.,  apart  from  Paul,  only  Judith  69  Sus.  (Th.)  54,  4  Mac.  n7.  The 
condition  is  of  itself  colourless,  the  truth  or  error  of  the  assumption  being 
found,  if  at  all,  in  the  context;  here  and  elsewhere  (unless  1  Cor.  8s 
is  excepted),  the  context  implies  the  truth  of  the  condition  with  ecxep 
(Rom.  3s0  89-  17  1  Cor.  1516  2  Cor.  53).  Chrys.  makes  eixep  =  ixebcep. — 
xap&  0£4>  (1  Cor.  724)  or  xap&  xtp  0stp  (so  A  here;  cf.  Rom.  2n- 13  Gal.  311 1 
Cor.  319)=  “in  the  eyes  of,”  iudice  Deo ;  the  day  of  judgment  may  here 
be  in  mind. — On  Bfoatov,  cf.  Phil,  i7;  on  GXfpscv,  1 34;  on  dcvxaxoStB6vat  (I 
39)  as  the  expression  of  judicial  recompense,  cf.  Rom.  1219  =  Deut.  323B; 
also  Is.  354  5918  63 7  664-  6  Jer.  286*  24-  66  f-  Sir.  3211,  etc. — <2veac<;  (2  Cor. 
212  75  813;  Acts  24s3;  Lxx.)  denotes  a  let  up  from  restraint;  hence  “lib¬ 
erty,”  “license,”  or,  as  here  and  2  Cor.  7s  813,  “relief”  as  opposed  to 
OXtycs;  cf.  Acts  319.  7j^tov  refers  here  not  to  all  Christians 

(De  W.),  not  to  the  saints  in  Israel  (Bengel,  Ewald),  but,  in  view  of  the 
specific  uyias  and  5puv  and  of  xal  x&axexe,  which  balances  [xeG'  fjpiwv,  to 
Paul  and  his  two  associates  (Liin.  Ell.  Lft.  Born.  Mill.  Dob.).  In 
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[isO*  as  in  aSxod<;  f)pia<;  (v. 4),  Schmiedel  inclines  to  see  the  hand  of 
a  forger  putting  Paul  in  a  position  of  apostolic  eminence.  On  the  other 
hand,  Dob.  remarks  on  ^s6’  t^cov :  “  these  two  little  words  belong  to  the 
genuine  Pauline  touches  for  the  sake  of  which  no  one,  with  any  feeling 
for  the  way  in  which  the  mind  of  Paul  works,  can  give  up  the  authen¬ 
ticity  of  this  brief  epistle.” 

7b-10.  The  description  of  the  advent  unto  judgment  begins 
with  a  temporal  phrase,  iv  r j)  a7ro/ca\v\Jr€i  kt\.}  which  is  to  be 
attached  to  avrairoScSovat  /ct\.  (v.  6).  First,  with  three  prepo¬ 
sitional  adjuncts  ( cf .  I  416),  the  external  features  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  are  described;  then  the  function  of  the  person  revealed  is 
indicated,  the  punishment  (&80W09  i/cSlfcrjaLv)  of  those  who 
deserve  it;  then  (v. 9),  with  oiTLves  resuming  toZ?  pcrj  elhoaiv 
ktX.  and  with  Bl/ctjv  tigovouv  resuming  &S0W09  ifcblfcrjcnv,  the 
character  of  the  punishment  is  exhibited,  eternal  separation  from 
Christ;  and  finally,  with  orav  eXOrj  (y. 10),  which  is  grammatically 
connected  with  Tiaovaiv^  the  beginning  of  the  eternal  fellowship 
of  the  saints  and  all  believers  with  their  Lord  is  suggested,  in 
that,  because  of  what  they  are,  honour  and  admiration  are  as- 
scribed  to  Christ.  In  writing  nracnv  rofc  7 TiorTevaacnv  to  balance 
T0Z9  ayiois  avrov ,  instead  of  T0Z9  marevovcnv,  Paul  passes 
purposely  from  the  general  to  the  specific,  having  in  mind  the 
faint-hearted,  as  the  parenthetical  clause  with  on  which  refers 
distinctly  to  the  welcome  accorded  to  the  gospel  demonstrates. 
The  iv  rrj  rjfiepa  which  belongs  with  the  infinitives  is  suspended 
temporarily  by  the  parenthesis,  only  to  take  its  place  at  the  end 
with  a  solemn  effectiveness.  As  in  1 416-17  so  here  it  is  Paul  him¬ 
self  who  is  responsible  for  the  rhythmical  description  in  which 
only  such  features  are  mentioned  as  serve  both  to  bring  out  the 
value  of  the  judgment  and  to  inspire  hope  and  assurance  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faint-hearted.  Though  the  description  abounds  in 
reminiscences  from  the  Lxx.,  there  is  but  one  approximately  exact 
citation,  cnro  rrpoaunrov  . . .  ca^vo^  avrov  (Is.  210;  cf.  orav  eXOrj 
210  and  iv  Trj  y  fie  pa  iiceivr)  211). 

The  passage  abounds  in  allusions  to  or  reminiscences  of  the  Lxx., 
but  the  only  exact  quotation  is  in  v.  9,  taken  from  the  refrain  of  Is.  2 10 
which  is  repeated  in  219-  21 :  4x6  xpoacoxoi)  toO  96^01;  xupfou  xal  4x6  Tij<; 
§6£tj<;  bxuog  auToO,  otocv  dvaarfi  Opauaat  r?)v  *p}v;  cf.  ev  T73  T)pip<y 
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Ixefrfl  211*  17.  Though  the  citation  is  evident,  tou  96^00  is  omitted. 
Furthermore  in  v. 8  there  is  an  apparent  allusion  to  Is.  6615:  ISob  -yap 
Kupioq  &<;  xup  xal  6)9  xaTacyl 9  Ta  appiaTa  afaou  dcxoBoOvat  ev  Gupiq) 
exSbujacv  ataou  xal  dxoaxopaxiapibv  afoou  ev  9X0^1  xupo<;.  Paul,  how¬ 
ever,  is  composing  not  copying,  as  the  unique  parallelism  toc<;  p/J)  el- 
86acv  Gebv  xal  T019  [ii]  uxaxotiouacv  xtX.  suggests.  At  the  same  time, 
such  passages  as  Jer.  io25  ( cf .  Ps.  78®) :  ex%eov  Tbv  GupuSv  aou  exl  IGvtq  t& 
pi-?)  elbbra  as  xal  exl  yeves^  a?  Tb  b'vop,&  aou  exexaX4aavT0  and  Is.  664: 
fret  4x&Xeaa  auTobg  xal  o&x  OxiQXOuairv  piou,  IX&XiQaa  xal  o&x  $Jxouaav 
(cf.  Is.  6512)  may  have  been  running  in  his  mind.  In  v.  10,  where  ev- 
8o?aa6i]vat  and  GauptaaGrjvac  are  in  parallelism  (cf.  the  description  of  God 
in  Exod.  i5n)>  there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Ps.  88s:  b  Gebg  evbo- 
£c£6p.evo<;  iv  gouXfl  a yfov,  y.£ya<;  xal  9ogepb<;  exl  xavTa<;  ttolx;  xeptxtixXo) 
afoou,  and  of  Ps.  67s5  (n):  OaupLaaxbg  b  Oeb<;  ev  to 19  ayioiq  auTou;  cf. 
also  Is.  493  and  66s:  e’txaTe,  dc8eX9ol  fjpucov,  T019  pitaouatv  upta9  xal  (38eXua- 
aopivotq,  Vva  Tb  ovopia  xupfou  8o£aa6fi  (cf.  v.  12  of  our  chapter)  xal  696ft 
4v  t ft  e69poa6vK]  a^Twv,  xal  Ixetvot  alaxuvGftaovTac.  Other  words  and 
phrases  suggest  the  influence  of  non-canonical  Jewish  literature;  e.  g. 
dtxoxdXu^tg  (cf.  Apoc.  Bar.  29s  with  the  note  of  Charles),  & yyeXwv 
8uvdp,eo)9  afrrou  (cf.  Test,  xii,  Jud.  310  and  Eth.  En.  6110  “the  angels  of 
power”),  oXeGpog  akovto9  (4  Mac.  io16  (A);  cf.  Eth.  En.  84s  Ps.  Sol.  235 
(cf.  313)  dtxwXeta  aca>vt09  or  (Gebhardt)  aiwvog).  On  the  other  hand, 
T^vetv  8^xtqv,  a  classic  expression,  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib. 
(Lxx.  uses  with  8bujv  either  dxo8c86vac  or  dcvTaxoStbbvat  or  exbtxeiv);  so 
also  the  construction  8t86vat  ex86uqa£v  Ttvt  (Lxx.  has,  however,  dtxo8t86vac 
or  dvTaxo8c86vat;  cf.  Num.  313  Sir.  126  32s3).  The  aorist  xtaTeuaaatv 
(v.  10)  instead  of  the  present  is  due  to  the  situation.  It  happens  that 
“the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  like  “the  gospel  of  his  Son”  in  Rom.  i9 
is  unique  in  Paul. 

While  McGiffert  (EB.  5054)  throws  out  the  hint  that  vv.  «-10  are  a  pos¬ 
sible  interpolation,  Born.  (cf.  Find,  lvii  and  Moff.  Introd.  80)  suggests 
that  in  vv.  ®-10a  or  vv.  7b-10c  Paul  is  citing  or  alluding  to  a  Christian  hymn. 
It  has  also  been  conjectured  (cf.  Encyc.  Brit.11  XXVI,  841)  that  in 
vv.  7b-io  paui  is  adapting  to  his  own  purposes  a  fragment  of  a  Jewish 
apocalypse  or  a  psalm  like  one  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon.  The  adapta¬ 
tion  would  consist  in  the  insertion  of  Tiqaou  (w. 7- 8)  and  of  the  parenthe¬ 
sis  frut  .  .  .  i<p’  b[Lag  (v. 10);  and  in  the  substitution  of  eflaYyeXftp  (v.  8) 
for,  say,  X6ytp  (cf.  2  Ch.  n4  A),  and  of  xaacv  and  xtaxeuaaacv  (v. 10)  for, 
say,  xtaTetiouatv  (Is.  2816  B).  The  insertion  of  Tiqaou  would  occur  to 
any  Christian;  but  the  change  from  Xbytp  to  euocyyeltq)  betrays  the 
hand  of  Paul,  for  5xaxo6etv  tw  eftaYyeXftp  is  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T. 
only  Rom.  io16  (First  Peter  would  have  used  not  oxaxotietv  but  axet- 
Oe tv) ;  and  the  change  from  xcaTSuouacv  to  xaacv  xtaxeijaaacv  is,  as  the 
inserted  clause  with  free  demonstrates,  due  to  one  of  the  two  main  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  epistle,  the  encouragement  of  the  faint-hearted.  Attrac- 
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tive  as  the  hypothesis  is  and  accounting  as  it  does  excellently  for  the 
position  of  ev  Tfj  fjpulp^  exefvfl,  it  is  unnecessary  {cf.  Clemen,  Paulus ,  I, 
1 19).  For  Paul  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  quite  competent  in 
the  Spirit  to  produce  a  rhythmical  psalm,  apocalypse,  or  prophecy.  The 
description  is  fragmentary;  expected  details  such  as  the  burning  fire, 
the  angels  of  punishment,  the  torture  of  the  wicked  in  the  fire  of  hell  in 
the  presence  of  the  righteous  are  conspicuously  absent.  The  external 
features  of  the  revelation  are  few  in  number  and  are  selected  with  a  view 
to  enhancing  the  dignity  of  the  Judge.  The  reason  why  he  executes  judg¬ 
ment  is  clearly  stated;  the  sentence  is  pronounced  simply  as  eternal 
separation  from  Christ,  with  no  details  as  to  the  manner  of  executing 
the  sentence  or  the  nature  of  the  separation.  The  reward  of  the  righteous, 
the  character  of  the  future  felicity  is  not  dwelt  upon;  in  fact,  the  reward 
is  only  intimated — in  virtue  of  what  the  believers  are,  Christ  receives 
glory  and  admiration.  The  concentration  upon  the  essential  and  the 
sole  interest  in  values  which  signalise  the  description  point  rather  to 
the  free  composition  of  Paul,  influenced  by  O.  T.  and  later  Jewish  litera¬ 
ture,  as  is  also  the  case  in  I  416-17. 

7b.  ev  TTj  a7rofca\vyjr€L  kt\.  With  this  clause,  the  time  of  the 
avTairohovvai  (v.  6)  is  indicated,  “at  the  revelation  of  the  Lord 
Jesus”  =  “when  the  Lord  Jesus  is  revealed”  (cf.  v. 10  orav 
e\6rj).  “The  advent  is  here  conceived  of  not  as  a  Parousia  (cf. 
I  219  313  523  ev  rfj  irapovata)  but  as  a  revelation  (so  1  Cor.  i7; 
cf.  Lk.  1730)  of  the  Messiah,  just  as  in  the  first  epistle  of  Peter” 
(Briggs,  Messiah  of  the  Apostles ,  90  jf.\  cf.  1  Pet.  i7- 13). 

Of  the  twenty-two  instances  of  dcxox&Xu^tq  in  the  Gk.  Bib.,  thirteen 
are  in  Paul.  In  the  Lxx.  the  word  is  used  literally  of  uncovering  (1  Reg. 
2030)  and  metaphorically  of  disclosing  works  or  secrets  (Sir.  n27  22s2 
421).  In  Paul,  it  denotes  regularly  a  prophetic  revelation  in  the  Spirit; 
here,  however,  and  in  1  Cor.  i7,  it  is  equivalent  to  xapouata.  Underlying 
this  use  of  dcxoxdXu^tq  may  be  the  idea  that  the  Son  of  Man  is  hidden 
before  God  and  that  the  elect,  though  they  know  him  in  the  Spirit,  do 
not  behold  him  visibly  until  he  comes  to  function  as  Messiah  {cf.  Eth. 
En.  48*  62 7;  also  revelabitur  of  the  Messiah  in  4  Ezra  13 32  Apoc.  Bar. 
39 7,  etc.;  see  J.  Weiss  in  Meyer  on  1  Cor.  i7).  Mill.,  however,  who 
discusses  carefully  (141-151)  dxox&Xu^is  in  connection  with  exc<p6vecoc 
(2s)  and  xapouafoc  concludes  that  4xi<p&veta  or  manifestation  is  also  a 
“revelation  of  the  divine  plan  and  purpose  which  has  run  through  all 
the  ages,  to  find  its  consummation  at  length  in  the  ‘one  far-off  divine 
event’  to  which  the  whole  creation  is  slowly  moving.”  On  6  xuptos 
Tijarouq,  see  I  216;  L  reads  tou  xupfou  rjpUov  T,  X, 
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air  ovpavov  kt\.  With  three  prepositional  phrases  (cf.  I  416), 
the  revelation  is  described  in  reference  to  the  place  “from 
heaven,”  to  the  attendant  retinue  “with  his  angels  of  power,” 
and  to  the  manner  “in  a  fire  of  flame.”  (1)  The  dir  ovpavov 
seems  to  imply  that  the  Messiah  is  hidden  in  heaven,  concealed 
from  the  sight  of  men,  though  he  operates  in  the  souls  of  be¬ 
lievers;  hence  he  must  be  revealed  “from  heaven”  (cf.  Rom.  i18), 
namely,  by  coming  down  from  heaven  (I  416)  either  toward  the 
earth  and  within  the  range  of  human  vision,  or  to  the  earth. 

(2)  The  ayyeXoL  8vvdp,eco$  avrov  suggests  the  ayyeXos  Swapecos 
(Test,  xii,  Jud.  310)  and  “all  the  angels  of  power  and  all  the  angels 
of  principalities”  (Eth.  En.  6110);  and  invites  the  translation 
“his  angels  of  power”  (cf.  avrov  in  Rev.  133  Heb.  i3  Col.  i13). 

(3)  The  manner  in  which  the  revelation  is  pictured,  iv  irvpl  <£\o- 
70?,  is  in  keeping  with  the  descriptions  of  theophanies  in  the 
O.  T.,  for  example,  Exod.  32  where  the  ayyeXos  Kvpiov  appears 
iv  irvpl  <f>\oyo< ?  i/c  rod  fiarov  and  Is.  6616  tcvpios  o>?  irvp  f)%ei 
(cf.  Ps.  493,  etc.). 

Usually  a&Tou  is  taken  solely  with  %uv&[leu<;  and  the  gen.  is  explained 
as  possessive:  “which  serves  to  mark  that  to  which  the  tcyyekoi  apper¬ 
tained  and  of  which  they  were  the  ministers;  exponents  and  instruments 
of  his  power ”  (Ell.).  Dob.  regards  “his  power”  as  a  periphrasis  for 
“his.”  Calv.  observes:  angelos  potentiae  vocat  in  quibus  suam  potestatem 
exseret  (cf.  Bengel  and  Schmiedel).  Some  Gk.  fathers  ( e .  g.  Theophylact 
and  (Ecumenius)  and  some  modems  ( e .  g.  Piscator,  Flatt,  Jowett)  in¬ 
terpret  with  A.  V.  “his  mighty  angels.”  Still  others  (see  Lillie,  ad  loc.)y 
taking  Suvapuq  =  “host”  (cf.  Ps.  32s  4  Reg.  21 6,  etc.),  translate  “the host 
of  his  angels”  (cf.  Pesh.).  Hofmann  avoids  the  difficulty  but  spoils  the 
rhythm  by  joining  afaou  with  8tB6vToq.  Since  the  position  of  auxoO 
allows  it,  it  is  simpler  to  take  “angels  of  power”  as  a  class  and  auTou 
as  a  gen.  poss.  governing  both  dcyysXoi  and  On  see 

on  I  418  and  Charles’s  notes  on  Eth.  En.  61 10  and  Slav.  En.  201. — The 
phrase  Iv  xupl  <pXoy6q  (tf  AKLP,  etc.)  is  found  also  in  Sir.  8104519  (+ataoG) 
Exod.  32  (B)  Ps.  Sol.  126  Acts  730  (ACE);  the  easier  reading  Iv  cpkoyl 
?uup6q  (BDEGF,  et  al.)  occurs  also  in  Is.  6615  Exod.  32  (AF)  Acts  730 
(SDB,  et  al.) ;  compare  the  rather  frequent  xuplq  (Is.  296  Dan.  7®  Sir. 
2i9,  etc.).  The  reference  is  to  the  glorious  brilliancy  of  the  revelation. 
Some  commentators  however  (see  Lillie),  because  of  the  present  con¬ 
nection  with  judgment,  assume  that  the  fire  is  a  burning,  purifying  fire 
(cf.  the  “jcoTczpLbq  “juupbq  in  Dan.  710)  as  in  1  Cor.  313;  and  join  the  Iv  closely 
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with  BcS6vto<;,  thus  specifying  the  manner  or  instrument  of  punishment. 
Still  others  ( e .  g.  Lft.  Dob.)  are  inclined  to  make  the  fire  do  double  ser¬ 
vice.  On  the  idea  involved,  see  Bousset,  Relig.2  320. 

8.  &80W0?  e/cBifcrjcnv  /ct\.  The  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
is  further  described  by  the  loosely  attached  &8oWo$  (agreeing 
not  with  <£\oyo? ,  which  is  feminine,  but  with  rod  Kvpiov  ’I rjcrov) 
as  a  revelation  unto  judgment,  resuming  the  thought  of  v. 6  but 
putting  it  generally.  The  objects  of  the  divine  justice  are  de¬ 
fined  in  a  unique  parallelism  as  “those  who  do  not  know  (that 
is,  respect  and  worship)  God  and  those  who  do  not  obey  the  gos¬ 
pel  of  our  Lord  Jesus.”  Since  edvecriv  does  not  appear  in  the 
first  member  (contrast  1 4 5  Jer.  io25  Ps.  78s),  and  since  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  article  is  not  incompatible  with  synonymous  parallel¬ 
ism  (1 cf .  Ps.  3511),  it  is  not  certain,  though  the  usage  of  Paul  makes 
it  probable,  that  the  Gentiles  are  in  mind  in  the  first  member 
{cf.  I  43  Gal.  48  Rom.  i28  Eph.  212)  and  the  Jews  in  the  second 
member  {cf.  especially  Rom.  io16).  Though  the  statement  is 
general,  Paul  may  have  had  in  mind  distinctly  t ofc  0\{/3ovcnv 
vpas  (v.  e)  who  were  both  Gentiles,  the  official  persecutors  and 
Jews,  the  instigators  of  persecution. 

The  distinction,  assumed  above  as  probable,  is  made  among  others 
by  Ephr.  Grot.  Liin.  Lillie,  Ell.  Dob.  On  the  other  hand,  since  e'Qveacv 
is  omitted  and  the  article  repeated  in  the  second  member  is  unob¬ 
jectionable,  the  parallelism  may  be  synonymous  {cf.  v.  10  ayloiq  and 
*jutare6aaatv),  and  non-Christians,  irrespective  of  race,  may  be  meant 
{e.  g.  Calv.  Vincent,  Mill.);  in  fact,  Paul  refers  to  the  disobedience  of 
the  Gentiles  (Rom.  n30);  but  does  not,  as  the  O.  T.  {e.  g.  Jer.  96)  does, 
speak  of  the  Jews  as  not  knowing  God.  Still  other  interpreters,  while 
distinguishing  two  classes,  take  the  first  member  as  referring  to  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  with  a  distinct  allusion  to  Jer.  io25,  and  the  second  as  referring  to 
both  Jews  and  Gentiles  {e.  g.  Lft.  Schmiedel,  Born.  Wohl.). — Though 
the  first  member  of  the  parallelism  may  have  been  influenced  uncon¬ 
sciously  by  Jer.  io25  and  the  second  by  Is.  664,  yet  the  parallelism  as  a 
whole  is  unique  and  the  second  member  distinctly  Pauline;  for  &tc- 
ocxouetv  tu  is  not  found  in  Lxx.  Ps.  Sol.  Test,  xii,  or  Apost. 

Fathers,  and  is  found  elsewhere  in  N.  T.  only  Rom.  io16. — The  exact 
phrase  “the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus”  is,  like  “the  gospel  of  his  Son” 
in  Rom.  i9,  unique  in  the  N.  T.  The  substitution  of  “our  Lord  Jesus” 
for  “Christ”  is  natural  in  view  of  the  divine  name  b  xuptos  f);jU5v  Ttj<jou<; 
(see  on  I  219);  and  in  Rom.  i°  “  the  gospel  of  his  Son”  is  natural  in  view 
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of  Rom.  i3  toS  uloD  aikou.  In  our  passage,  NAGF  add  XptcrcoO  to  ’LqaoO. 
— On  5tB6vat  exSfcujafv  tivi,  cf.  Num.  313  Sir.  126  (dcxo£cB6vac)  and  Deut. 
32"  Sir.  3223  (dvTaxoBtBovaO;  more  frequent  in  Lxx.  is  xoieiv  IxBfctiQaiv 
ev  Ttvt  (Exod.  1212  Num.  334  Ezek.  2517,  etc.).  On  ex$foiQac<;  (Rom.  1219 
2  Cor.  711),  see  I'xBtxo <;  I  4s. — GF  insert  xod  before  h  xupf;  DGF  read 
for  StS6vTog;  Stephanus  begins  v.  8  with  in  jlamma  ignis ;  PL 
insert  t6v  before  6s6v  conforming  to  I  4s.-r-6xaxo6stv  (Rom.  612  ff-)  is 
common  in  Lxx.  and  construed  usually  with  gen.,  sometimes  with  dat. 
(2  Ch.  114  (A)  Jer.  325). 

9.  oiTtves  Sifcrjv  /ct\.  “Men  who  shall  pay  the  penalty  of 
eternal  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  from 
the  glory  of  his  strength.”  With  oiWe?,  designating  a  class, 
toZ?  firj  elSoatv  .  .  .  ’ Irjcrov  (v. 8)  is  resumed;  similarly  with 
$lkt]v  tlctovctlv }  the  &S0W09  i/cSi/crjatv  (y.  s)  is  resumed.  An 
advance  over  v. 8  is,  however,  made  in  that  the  penalty  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  an  eternal  banishment  from  Christ. 

o\e6pov  aldoviov.  This  phrase,  in  apposition  with  Slfcqv,  occurs 
elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only  4  Mac.  io15  (A);  it  is  equivalent 
(see  I  53)  to  cureoXeta  aldovios  or  aleovos  in  Ps.  Sol.  235  (cf.  Eth. 
En.  84s).  The  destruction  resulting  from  the  supernatural  con¬ 
flict  or  as  here  from  a  forensic  judgment  involves  for  Paul  not 
the  annihilation  of  the  wicked  (for  they  exist  after  death  even 
if  they  are  not  raised  from  the  dead)  but  their  separation  from 
Christ,  as  the  defining  clause  with  euro  intimates.  In  the  light 
of  alaovios,  oXedpos  might  mean  the  definitive  supernatural  act 
belonging  to  the  age  to  come;  but  in  view  of  euro  ktX.}  it  must 
rather  refer  to  the  destruction  whose  consequences  are  age-long, 
that  is,  to  Paul  and  to  the  N.  T.  in  general,  “ eternal”  (Mk.  329 
Mt.  2546;  cf.  Dan.  122).  Beyond  the  statement  of  the  fact  of  an 
eternal  banishment  and  separation,  Paul  does  not  go;  he  says 
nothing  of  irvp  alcovcov  (Jude  7  Mt.  188  2541). 

euro  7rpo<T(07rov  /cvpiov  /ct\.  The  banishment  from  Christ  is 
expressed  in  language  drawn  from  the  refrain  of  Is.  210-19*21: 
euro  nrpoado'irov  rod  fyoftov  tov  tevpiov  /cal  euro  t?js  So£?7?  tt}? 

avrov.  In  citing  this  passage*  however,  Paul  omits  rod 
<f>6/3ov,  leaving  irpoadurov  (see  I  217)  to  be  explained  as  “face,” 
“  presence,”  and  euro  as  a  preposition  after  an  implied  verb  of 
separation.  Then  in  the  second  member  of  the  virtually  synony- 
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mous  parallelism,  “face”  becomes  “glory,”  the  halo  of  majesty 
which  lightens  the  face  of  the  Lord;  and  “the  Lord”  becomes 
“his  strength,”  the  fons  et  origo  of  the  glory  (kt^vos  being  a 
genitive  of  origin).  Thus,  with  a  concentration  upon  the  es¬ 
sential,  the  OXtyis  of  v. 6  is  defined  as  an  eternal  separation 
from  the  glorious  presence  of  Christ,  this  penalty  being  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  reward  of  the  believer  (v. 10),  namely,  as 
I  417  states  that  reward,  iravroTe  crvv  tcvpiq*. 

The  classic  distinction  between  o<;  and  ocmq  (found  in  every  letter 
of  Paul  except  I  and  Phile.)  is  apparently  observed  by  Paul  (Bl.  501); 
hence  quippe  qui,  “men  who”  (Ell.  Lft.  Mill.;  also  SH.  on  Rom.  i25). 
— a  classic  word,  rare  in  N.  T.  (Jude  7  Acts  284)  but  common  in 
Lxx.,  means  either  “justice”  (Sap.  i8),  “suit  at  law”  (Job  2916)  or  “pun¬ 
ishment”  (Sap.  i8n  2  Mac.  811-  13  4  Mac.  628  9s2).  tcvscv  is  found  else¬ 
where  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Pr.  2022  2422-  44  2712  (Tfetv);  the  phrase  xfvetv 
Bfcojv  is  classic,  but  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.;  it  is  equivalent 
to  Tfoecv  (Pr.  2712),  or  ^iqpuoGv  (1  Cor.  315);  cf.  IxScxecv  Sbujv 

(Lev.  2625  Ezek.  2512);  dxoBcB6vcu  or  dcvTaxo8i36vai  Bbujv  (Deut.  3241- 43). 
— With  the  phrase  oXeOpoq  oc&mog  (see  Vincent,  ad  loc.)  is  to  be  com¬ 
pared  a?<Jmoq  (Rom.  27  521  622  f-  Gal.  68),  destruction  being  the  op¬ 
posite  of  life.  The  adjective  or  its  equivalent  atovos  is  common  in  the 
Lxx.  ( e .  g.  Sir.  156  1712  4515;  Ps.  Sol.  236);  its  meaning  is  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  not  from  Greek  etymology  but  from  the  usage  of  that  is,  long 

duration  whether  looking  forward  or  backward,  to  futurity  or  antiquity 
(BDB.).  The  exact  duration  intended  depends  upon  the  writer;  in  Eth. 
En.  io11  the  a&mog  is  five  hundred  years;  in  Daniel  as  in  the  N.  T. 
the  age  to  come  is  of  unlimited  duration;  hence  a&>vto<;  “belonging  to 
the  age”  means  to  Paul  “eternal”  and  “everlasting.”  A  reads  6X40piov 
(cf.  3  Reg.  2 142  Sap.  1815).  On  the  duration  of  punishment  in  Jewish 
literature,  see  Bousset,  Relig.2  320,  Volz.  Eschat.  286  Jf.}  and  Kennedy, 
Last  Things ,  316;  on  a &>v,  see  Dalman,  Worte  Jesu,  1, 120  ff. — That  dxd 
is  local,  as  in  Gal.  54  Rom.  9s  2  Cor.  n3,  is  generally  admitted  (Piscator, 
Riggenbach,  Liin.  Ell.  Lft.  Born.  Vincent,  Mill.  Dob.  el  al.).  Gram¬ 
matically  possible,  however,  is  (1)  the  causal  sense  of  dx6,  frequent  in  Lxx., 
but  infrequent  in  N.  T.  (BI.  403),  “at  the  presence  of,”  the  thought  being 
that  the  very  face  of  the  Lord  causes  destruction.  In  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  no  hint  is  given  that  destruction  consists  in  eternal  separation. 
“It  is  sufficient  that  God  comes  and  is  seen  and  all  are  involved  in  pun¬ 
ishment  and  penalty”  (Chrys.  apud  Ell.).  (2)  The  dx6  may  indicate 
source, — “the  eternal  destruction  which  proceeds  from  the  face,”  etc. 
(cf.  Acts  319;  so  apparently  Grot.  Schmiedel,  Find.  Wohl.).  (3)  Pos¬ 
sible  also  grammatically  but  “pointless  in  sense”  (Find.)  is  the  expla- 
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nation  of  <2x6  as  temporal,  “from  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  Lord” 
(see  Lillie  for  names).  Much  simpler  is  it  to  take  <2x6  of  separation. 
That  Paul  says  not  <2x6  but  <2xb  xpoa&xou  (only  here  in  Paul;  cf.  Acts 
541  745  Rev.  616  1214  2011)  Kupfou  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Isa.  210. — On 
B6£a,  see  I  26;  on  Ir/fis  (Eph.  i19  610),  rare  in  N.  T.  but  common  in  Lxx., 
see  especially  1  Ch.  1628  Ps.  1465. — DGF  omit  toO  before  xupfou. — 
In  his  references  to  the  destruction  of  the  wicked  (vv. Ca-  8-9),  Paul  re¬ 
frains  from  details,  contenting  himself  with  the  fact  of  eternal  separa¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  since  Iv  xupt  <p\oy6<;  describes  not  the  means  of 
punishment  but  the  manner  of  the  Christophany,  it  is  probable  that 
“his  angels  of  power”  are  not  the  angels  of  punishment  (Eth.  En. 
6211  f-)  but  the  attendant  retinue  of  angels  who  accord  to  Christ  glory 
and  admiration  by  reason  of  his  saving  work  manifested  in  the  saints 
and  believers  who  stand  before  the  XpcoroG  (v. 10). 

10.  orav  e\6rj  kt\.  With  this  relative  conditional  sentence 
designating  the  time  of  Sucrjv  tlgovgiv,  Paul  resumes  the  point 
of  vv.  5*  7a  and  indicates  the  beginning  of  the  future  salvation  of 
the  readers  which  is  eternal  fellowship  with  the  Lord.  This  in¬ 
dication  is  put  in  a  unique  parallelism  the  language  of  which  be¬ 
trays  the  influence  of  the  Lxx.:  “  when  he  comes  (orav  e\6rj  bal¬ 
ancing  iv  tt)  cnro/caXvyjrei  tov  Kvpiov  v. 7)  to  be  glorified  in  his 
saints  (that  is,  in  virtue  of  what  they  are;  cf.  Gal.  224  i86tja£ov 
iv  i/iol  tov  Oeov )  and  to  be  admired  in  all  who  became  believers 
.  .  .  in  that  day.”  Though  the  parallelism  is  synonymous,  the 
presence  in  the  second  member  of  iraaiv  and  of  the  aorist  r oZ? 
marevcrcKnv  (instead  of  the  expected  present  toZ?  7 Tiarevovaiv) 
cf.  I  210* 13)  indicates  an  advance  from  the  general  to  the 
specific.  Included  in  the  number  of  the  saints  are  particularly 
the  faint-hearted  Thessalonians  who  became  believers  when  they 
welcomed  the  word  (I  i6  ff*  213  ff*);  “for,”  as  the  parenthetical 
clause  with  otl  (separating  “in  that  day”  from  the  infinitives 
to  which  it  belongs)  explains,  “our  witness  (=our  gospel)  which 
was  directed  to  you  was  believed”  (imo-revOr)  being  suggested 

by  TTiGTCVGaGlV). 

Both  oTav  and  Iv  Tfj  ^pilpi?  (a  phrase  only  here  in  Paul;  cf.  Lk.  io12 
1731  2  Tim.  i18  48)  seem  to  have  been  influenced  by  Is.  2I0ff-;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  total  phrase  svBoSaaGijvai  .  .  .  toI^  xearsGaaaiv,  though 
-  it  shows  traces  of  resemblance  to  Ps.  88 8  67s 6  (n)  Is.  49s  66s,  is  unique. 
The  verb  IvBo^sgGoci,  here  and  v. 12  (cf.  Is.  66 5),  like  Ivzau^aaGai  (v. 4), 
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is  unclassic;  it  is  found  about  thirteen  times  in  the  Lxx.,  usually  with 
Iv  ( cf .  Exod.  1511  BsBo^aapilvos  Iv  Opuv,  Oau^acrrbc;  Iv  Bl^acg).  This  Iv 
(which  is  also  frequent  with  the  more  common  8o§d£eo6ai)  is  in  the  Lxx. 
to  be  explained  either  as  (1)  of  place  where  (Ps.  88s  !vBo5a£6pi,evos  ev 
gouXjj  &Yfo>v;  Ps.  6  736  (x)  0aupiaaTb<;  Iv  Tot?  byloiq  <x6tou;  cf.  1  Mac. 
314  N);  (2)  of  instrument  (Is.  49s  (B);  cf.  Bo&fctUcOae  ev  Is.  518,  etc.); 
or  (3)  of  ground  (Is.  45  25  Sir  38s;  cf.  Bo£<$£e<j0ac  ev  Sir.  48“*;  0aupu£^sc0ac 
Iv  Is.  61 8  (B).  The  Iv  is  not  Bt k  (Sir.  io30)  or  5x6  (Sir.  320)).  Were  Paul 
distinctly  quoting  Ps.  88s  67s6,  it  would  be  natural  to  take  Iv  of  place 
where,  “ among”  (Michaelis,  Van  Ess.,  and  others  noted  by  Lillie;  so 
also  Dob.),  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  local  sense  does  not  fit  v. 12 
(Iv  auTw).  This  theory,  however,  does  not  compel  us  to  assume  that  the 
persons  who  accord  the  glory  and  admiration  are  not  “his  angels  of 
power”  but  Christians.  On  the  other  hand,  since  Paul  is  not  quoting, 
and  since  his  interest  is  not  in  the  external  features  of  the  judgment  but 
is  in  the  character  of  the  people  (cf.  v. 8)  present,  it  is  more  probable  that 
Iv  is  to  be  understood  not  of  place,  or  even  of  instrument  (Chrys.  Bengel; 
|v  =  816  with  gen.),  but  of  ground  (Grot.  Lun.  Ell.  Lillie,  Lft.  Schmie- 
del,  Born.  Find.  Wohl.  Mill,  et  al .);  cf.  Pelagius:  “he  himself  is  to 
be  glorified  in  his  members  which  shall  shine  with  the  brightness  of  the 
sun”  (on  this  Iv,  see  Gal.  i24 1  Cor.  620).  In  virtue  of  what  the  saints 
and  all  believers  are  (by  reason  of  the  death  and  the  indwelling  of  Christ), 
the  attendant  angels  ascribe  glory  and  admiration  to  Christ.  This  view 
of  Iv  is  also  applicable  to  the  Iv  of  v. 12.  There  is  no  hint  that  the  glory 
which  proceeds  from  the  Lord  has  already  entered  into  the  Christians. 
— On  Oau[x^sa0ai  Iv,  cf.  Sap.  811  (Iv  of  place),  Sir.  334  (x;  Iv  of  instru¬ 
ment),  and  Is.  618  (B;  Iv  of  ground). — ol  ayioi  ataou  is  in  synonymous 
parallelism  with  x&vts<;  ol  xiarelaavTeg;  both  refer  to  Christians  irre¬ 
spective  of  race. — That  otc  . . .  is  parenthetical  was  noted  by  Th. 
Mops.  Zim.  and  Wohl.  less  naturally  connect  otc  with  the  preceding 
infinitives,  “to  be  glorified  and  admired  in  the  fact  that  our  witness,” 
etc. — rb  puzpTuptov  (see  I  i6)  =  t b  eOayylXtov  (v. 8);  zb  pcaprupcov  fjpi&v 
(which  is  equivalent  to  zb  eSayylXcov  fjpidjv  214 1 16  and  zb  sdjpuYpia  fjpcwv 
1  Cor.  is14)  is  the  witness,  inspired  by  God  (1  Cor.  21)  or  Christ  (1  Cor. 
i8),  which  we  preach.  It  is  the  witness  which  (sc.  t6)  is  (not  “against” 
you;  Lk.  9*  Num.  3530  A;  but)  “over”  you  (1  Mac.  237  piocpTupet  I?* 
&pia<;  6  olpavbq  xal  y)  y *))• — e'jacrueijQir]  =  “was  believed,”  as  xcaTeflaaotv 
suggests,  the  reference  being  to  the  welcome  given  to  the  gospel  at  the 
beginning.  It  is  interesting  that  xcoreueaOac  in  this  sense  is  used  with 
an  impersonal  subject  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  only  Rom.  io10  (contrast 
1  Tim.  318).  Lft.  joins  l-jutaTeu0iQ  with  Ixf  and  paraphrases  thus: 
“belief  in  our  testimony  directed  itself  to  reach  you.”  Hort  and  Moff. 
accept  Markland’s  conjecture  !xcot<1)0tq  (which  Cod.  104  reads).  Hort 
explains  in  connection  with  vv.  4-6  that  “the  Christian  testimony  had 
been  confirmed  and  sealed  upon  the  Thessalonians.”  He  compares 
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i  Cor.  i6  Ps.  Q24-  5  and  xtaToucOac  eid  Ttva  1  Ch.  1723  (which  is  doubt¬ 
ful)  and  2  Ch.  ia.  The  conjecture,  however,  is  unnecessary. 

/ 11-12.  Though  the  faint-hearted  may  thus  be  assured  of  their 
being  deemed  worthy  of  the  kingdom,  yet  (cf.  I  58  they  must 
be  blameless  (cf.  I  313)  in  order  to  enter  into  the  same.  Since 
blamelessness  is  possible  only  through  the  power  of  God,  Paul 
adds  a  prayer:  “to  which  end  (namely,  the  future  salvation  im¬ 
plied  in  v. 10;  cf.  avecnv  v.  8  and  ek  to  /car(il;i6o0f)vai  v.  5),  we 
too  as  well  as  you  pray  always  that  our  God  may  deem  you 
worthy  (that  is,  acquit  you  at  the  judgment)  of  the  calling  (of 
God  mediated  by  the  preaching  of  our  witness;  cf.  214)  and  (that 
the  acquittal  may  follow)  bring  to  completion  every  resolve  after 
goodness  and  every  work  inspired  by  faith  in  power”  (that  is, 
of Jhe  Spirit).  This  prayer  for  moral  perfection  is  to  the  eventual 
end  “that  (o7rct>?)  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in 
you  (that  is,  as  in  v. 10,  in  virtue  of  what  you  are)  and  you  may 
be  glorified  in  it”  (that  is,  in  virtue  of  what  his  name  accom¬ 
plishes).  And  this  blessed  consummation  is  “in  accordance  with 
the  divine  favour  of  our  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.” 

11.  ek  0  /cal  7rpoG€V)(pfjLe0a  /ct\.  Though  ek  o  is  loosely  at¬ 
tached  to  the  preceding  and  refers  to  the  idea  of  salvation  im¬ 
plied  in  v. 10,  it  is  yet  tempting  (with  Lft.)  to  connect  it  directly 
with  ek  to  /cara^LO)0rjvai  (v.  5),  the  controlling  idea  of  w.  5"12 
being  that  the  faint-hearted  may  be  assured  of  their  being  deemed 
worthy  of  the  kingdom.  In  this  case,  ek  0  denotes  purpose  “to 
which  end,”  and  is  resumed  by  ? va  (likewise  telic)  a^icoarj  (cf. 
a£iov  v. 3).  The  /cat  before  7 Tpocrev'xppe0a  is  interesting.  In  the 
letter  from  Thessalonica  to  Paul  it  appeared  that  the  faint¬ 
hearted,  though  anxious  about  their  salvation,  were  neverthe¬ 
less  praying  constantly  that  God  would  equip  them  with  the 
Spirit  whose  presence  guaranteed  a  blameless  life  and  the  ac¬ 
quittal  at  the  last  day.  This  prayer  Paul  reciprocates,  “we  too 
as  well  as  you  pray”  (/ cat  as  in  I  213;  cf.  Col.  i9). 

That  eEc;  o  indicates  purpose  is  recognised  by  De  W.  Riggenbach, 
Lillie,  Lft.  Born.  Vincent,  Find.  Mill,  and  others.  The  objection  that 
-  it  is  logically  impossible  (e.  g.  Lun.  Dob.)  overlooks  Paul’s  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  religious  experience  and  his  interest  in  righteousness 
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as  essential  unto  future  salvation  ( cf .  I  313  5s-9).  To  be  sure  salvation 
is  assured  to  those  who  are  in  Christ,  but  the  test  of  being  in  Christ  is 
ethical.  Those  who  deny  the  telic  force  of  dq  0  take  it  of  reference 
(Liin.  Ell.  Schmiedel,  Dob.  et  al.).  On  ei?  touto  Yva,  cf.  Rom  149 
2  Cor.  29;  on  Yva  .  .  .  dq  8  xa£,  cf.  Col.  i28  f-;  on  eiq  0,  see  further 
214  Phil.  316. — Bacon  sees  the  force  of  xa (  but  interprets  differently: 
“it  is  clear  that  they  had  assured  him  of  their  prayers  in  his  behalf,  as 
requested  I  526”  ( Introd .  72).  Others  see  in  xa£  the  intimation  of  a  cor¬ 
respondence  between  prayer  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other  hope 
(Ell.),  witness  (Find.),  or  thanksgiving  (Riggenbach,  Wohl.  Dob.  Moff.). 
— Influenced  by  I  526  D  inserts  a  second  xa l  before  xepl  ujx&v.  On  x&v- 
tots,  see  I  i2;  on  xpoasu%sa0as  xep{,  see  I  525.  For  the  prayer  at  this 
point,  cf.  Phil,  i9  Col.  i9. 

iva  vpas  a^ccoarj  kt\.  Since  iva  resumes  ek  o,  it  is  to  be  taken 
not  epexegetically  as  introducing  the  content  of  the  prayer,  but 
finally,  “to  which  end,  namely,  that.”  The  u/za?,  emphatically 
placed,  resumes  the  specific  v/xa?  of  w.  10* 5.  “The  calling” 
(1  Cor.  720  Eph.  41)  is,  in  view  of  “our  God,”  to  be  interpreted 
not  as  “your  calling”  (1  Cor.  i26  Eph.  44)  but  as  “God’s  calling” 
(Rom.  1129  Phil.  314;  cf.  Vulg.  vocatione  sua ),  the  reference  being 
to  God’s  act  of  calling  in  the  past  (I  2 12  47  524)  mediated  through 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel  (214),  i.  e.  “our  witness  to  you” 
(v.  10).  0  0eo?  fjficov,  a  characteristic  phrase  in  our  letters  (see 
I  22),  intimates  that  just  as  there  is  a  common  suffering  of  Paul 
and  his  readers  (feed  7 rdaxere  v.  6),  and  a  common  relief  (ped’ 
vpcov  v.7),  so  also  there  is  a  common  fellowship  in  God,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  source  of  salvation. 

Many  interpreters  find  difficulty  in  referring  xXyjgcs  to  the  past,  on  the 
ground,  apparently,  that  the  historical  call  of  God  of  itself  involves  future 
salvation.  Paul,  however,  while  practically  certain  that  all  believers  will 
be  acquitted  at  the  @ijpia  XptcrcoO  because  of  the  presence  in  them  of 
Christ  or  the  Spirit  as  the  power  unto  righteousness,  reckons  with  the 
possibility  that  believers  may  fall  out  of  the  realm  of  grace  and  disre¬ 
gard  the  promptings  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  1 313  5s  Gal.  54  2  Cor.  61,  and  the 
implications  of  Phil.  212).  To  avoid  the  supposed  difficulty, 
contrary  to  Paul’s  usage,  is  understood  of  the  future  glory  and  blessed¬ 
ness  (Th.  Mops,  ut  dignos  vos  bonorutn  illorum  exhibeat  deus ,  in  quorum 
et  vocati  estis  fruitionem;  cf.  Calv.  Riggenbach,  Ell.  Lft.  Mill,  et  al.) 
either  on  the  analogy  of  Phil.  314,  of  ik%lq  in  Col.  i6,  or  of  the  Synoptic 
“invitation”  to  the  Messianic  Supper  (Mt.  223-  8;  cf.  Chrys.  Schmiedel, 
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Wohl.  et  al.).  Others,  contrary  to  usage,  take  dc?t6(i>  to  mean  “to  make 
worthy”  (Grot.  Flatt,  Dob.  et  al.).  Better  Pelagius:  “that  ye  may  be 
found  worthy  of  that  to  which  you  have  been  called”  ( cf .  Ephr.  Born. 
Find,  et  al.).  G  reads  tyjs  u(jlwv;  KL  6  Oebq  0[x6>v.  Outside  of 

Paul,  xXijacs  occurs  infrequently  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (2  Tim.  i9  Heb.  3* 
2  Pet.  i10  Judith  1210  (A)  Jer.  38®  3  Mac.  514). 

teal  TrXrjpdocrr)  tcr\ .  Since  afydxrr]  means  not  “make  worthy ” 
but  “deem  worthy,”  7rXrjpd)a7]  is  not  synonymous  with  a^uoarj 
but  rather,  as  Lillie  remarks,  “regards  the  process  by  which 
alone  the  object  of  the  Apostle’s  heart  could  be  secured.  Whom 
he  counts  worthy,  he  first  makes  worthy.”  In  order  that  God 
may  acquit  the  believers  at  the  judgment,  he  must  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  perfect  in  them  every  resolve  after  goodness  and 
every  work  that  faith  inspires. 

nracrav  evhotdav  ayadcocrvvTp. The  first  of  the  parallel  objects 
of  7r\r)pcD(T7}  touches  the  inner  purpose,  “every  resolve  (not  ‘ de¬ 
sire,’  as  if  with  Cod.  17  hnQvpiav  were  read)  that  they  have 
after  goodness”  (the  genitive  is  objective).  The  phrase  evhotcla 
ayaOaxrvvi 7?  does  not  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  In  ev- 
Sotcia  as  in  evBotcetv  (I  28),  the  prominent  thought  is  that  of 
“will,”  “resolve,”  “consent.”  “Goodness”  (ayaOcoavvr] }  else¬ 
where  in  N.  T.  only  Gal.  5s2  Rom.  1514  Eph.  59)  is  a  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  522)  akin  to  ^p^crroT??? ;  over  against  teateta  it  de¬ 
notes  singleness  of  heart  (Sap.  i1;  cf.  Col.  322  Eph.  65). 

teal  epyov  TricrTew.  “And  every  (sc.  n rav)  work  of  faith.” 
This  second  of  the  parallel  objects  of  irXrjpdocrrj  refers  to  the  ac¬ 
tivity  inspired  by  faith,  that  is,  not  specifically  endurance  in  per¬ 
secution  (Chrys.),  but  generally,  as  the  omission  of  the  articles 
(in  keeping  with  evhoKiav  ayaOcoavvrj 9)  suggests,  love  (cf.  1 13). 
Paul  prays  that  God  may  perfect  not  only  the  resolve  but  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same. 

iv  Svvapet.  “In  power,”  that  is,  in  the  power  of  God  (Ephr.). 
The  phrase,  which  is  to  be  construed  with  7rXrjpcl)(77)y  puts  the 
stress  on  the  energy  exercised  by  the  divine  (Rom.  i4  Col.  i29). 
The  Svvapu 9  Oeov  is  Christ  (1  Cor.  i24)  or  the  Spirit  (I  i5)  with¬ 
out  whose  aid  the  resolve  after  goodness  and  the  attainment  of 
love  would  be  impossible. 
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dcYaOwaiviQ  is  quite  frequent  in  Koheleth;  cf.  also  Neh.  g26- S5;  e58oxfa, 
apart  from  Lk.  214  io21  Mt.  n28,  is  employed  in  N.  T.  only  by  Paul  (of 
God  Phil.  218  Eph.  i6-  9;  cf.  Sir.  32s  414;  of  men  Rom.  io1  Phil,  i15); 
on  its  meaning,  see  SH.  or  Zahn  on  Rom.  io1,  also  Kennedy,  Sources , 
13 1. — Since  e&Soxia  need  not  refer  to  God’s  good  will,  “goodness  which 
is  his  good  pleasure”  (Grot.),  “his  good  pleasure  proceeding  from  his 
goodness”  (Calv.),  or  “his  good  pleasure  in  the  goodness  of  men” 
(Dob.),  it  is  unnecessary,  especially  in  a  context  in  which  moral  excel¬ 
lence  is  in  mind,  to  take  eprov  xfaTstos  =  “work  which  is  faith”  (gen.  of 
apposition),  that  is,  God’s  work  of  faith  (Calv.  Dob.).  In  fact  most 
commentators  rightly  refer  both  suSo/ia  and  epY0V  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  (De  W.  Ltin.  Ell.  Lillie,  Lft.  Mill,  and  especially  Schmiedel  and 
Wohl.  who  note  the  progress  from  will  (eOBoxfa)  to  deed  (epyov)). 

12.  ottcds  ev$o%acr6r)  ktX.  The  clause  with  ottcd s  (dependent 
on  iva  v. u)  states  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  prayer  in  lan¬ 
guage  reminiscent  of  Is.  66 5,  and  similar  to  but  more  specific 
than  (not  ev  tois  ay  101$  avrov  but  ev  v/uv)  that  of  v. 10:  “that 
the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  may  be  glorified  in  you,”  that  is,  in 
virtue  of  (ev  of  ground  as  in  v. 10)  what  you  are  at  the  last  day, 
blameless  in  holiness.  Following  the  usage  of  the  0.  T.,  ovofia 
signifies  what  is  involved  in  the  Christian  estimate  of  Jesus, 
namely,  his  Lordship  and  Messiahship  (/cvptos  and  Xpurros, 
Acts  236  Phil.  29  ff-).  Here,  however  (contrast  Phil.  211 1  Cor.  i2* 10 
611  Eph.  520),  only  the  Lordship  is  mentioned  (AGP,  et  al.,  add 
Xpi<TTov)-y  the  name  is  not  simply  Jesus,  but  “our  Lord  Jesus” 
(1  Cor.  54;  cf.  Col.  317).  The  idea  underlying  the  clause  with 
07T&)?  seems  to  be  that  at  the  last  judgment,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  eternal  fellowship  with  Christ,  the  name  “our  Lord  Jesus” 
is  named  with  loud  acclaims  (perhaps  by  the  attendant  angelic 
hosts),  in  virtue  of  the  goodness  and  love  of  the  Thessalonians 
perfected  by  God  through  the  Spirit.  What  was  in  God’s  pur¬ 
pose,  “that  they  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  kingdom  of  God” 
(v.  5),  will  then  be  realised. 

/cal  v fie  is  ev  avrS>.  Advancing  beyond  v. 10,  Paul  here  states 
explicitly  that  the  relation  in  glory  between  the  Lord  Jesus  and 
his  servants  is  reciprocal;  they  too  are  accorded  honour  and 
glory  in  virtue  of  what  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  has  done  for 
them:  “and  that  you  may  be  glorified  in  (eV  of  ground)  it,” 
that  is,  the  name. 

16 
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Kara  ttjv  x^PiV  The  glorification  for  which  prayer  is 

made  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  favour  (I  i1)  of  “our  God” 
(v.  u)  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  just  as  it  is  with  the  purpose  of 
God  (v.  5).  The  statement  is  put  positively;  a  contrast  with 
human  effort  is  not  here  indicated  (contrast  with  Lft.  Rom.  416 
115  f-  Eph.  25-  8). 

In  view  of  v.  10  and  of  8ra»)<;  after  ha,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  the  ref¬ 
erence  here  is  not  to  the  present  (Dob.)  but  to  the  future  glorification 
(so  most).  In  Paul,  otcwc;  is  much  less  frequent  than  ha)  for  the  se¬ 
quence  here,  cf.  1  Cor.  i27  ff*  2  Cor.  813  f*. — On  ovopia,  cf.  Ps.  85®-  12 
Is.  2416  4210Mal.  i11  Dan.  328,  and  see  Deiss.  BS.  35^.  143^.,  NBS.  24  ff., 
and  TLZ.  1904,  199  ff.  The  parallelism  makes  probable  that  auT^j  re¬ 
fers  to  ovopux  (Hofmann,  Liin.  Schmiedel,  Wohl.  Dob.);  the  meaning 
would  be  the  same  were  the  reference  to  “our  Lord  Jesus.”  Neither 
here  nor  in  v. 10  is  there  a  clear  hint  of  entering  into  the  believer. — • 

GF  omit  xal  Gpieli;  .  .  .  XptaToO. — In  the  salutations  dbub  0eoO  TOtTpbs 
(f)p.wv)  y. at  xupfou  ’LqaoG  XpcairoG,  the  article  is  omitted  as  the  formulae 
are  fixed.  The  presence  of  toG  here  before  OeoG  has  led  some  scholars 
to  think  that  one  person  alone  is  meant,  “Jesus  Christ,  our  God  and 
Lord.”  Hofmann,  Riggenbach,  and  Wohl.  find  the  justification  for 
Christ  as  God  in  Rom.  9s  (cf.  Tit.  213  Jn.  2028  2~Pet.  i1*  n);  Dob.  would 
delete  y.a\  xupfou  T.  X.  as  a  gloss;  Hilgenfeld  sees  in  the  phrase  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  spuriousness  of  II.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  b  0sb<;  •fjpiwv  (not 
0sb<;  fjpLwv)  is  characteristic  of  our  letters  (see  I  22),  and  xGptos  TiqaoGq 
Xpccrr6<;,  without  the  article,  is  a  fixed  formula,  it  is  probable  that  we 
should,  with  most  interpreters,  distinguish  between  “our  God”  and  “the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  K  omits  toG;  the  Latins  naturally  do  not  help. 


III.  EXHORTATION  (2112), 

The  discouragement  of  those  converts  who  feared  that  they 
were  not  morally  prepared  for  the  day  of  judgment  (i3-12)  was 
intensified  by  the  assertion  of  some,  perhaps  the  idle  brethren, 
supported,  it  was  alleged,  by  the  authority  of  Paul,  that  the  day 
of  the  Lord  was  actually  present.  Paul,  who  receives  news  of 
the  situation  orally  or  by  letter,  together  with  a  request  for  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  Parousia  and  Assembling ,  is  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  how  anything  he  had  said  in  the  Spirit,  orally,  or  in  his 
previous  epistle,  could  be  misconstrued  to  imply  that  he  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  misleading  assertion,  “the  day  of  the  Lord  is 
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present.”  Believing,  however,  that  the  statement  has  been  inno¬ 
cently  attributed  to  him,  and  feeling  sure  that  a  passing  allusion 
to  his  original  oral  instruction  concerning  times  and  seasons  will 
make  plain  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion,  and  at  the  same  time 
quiet  the  agitation  of  the  faint-hearted,  he  answers  the  request 
in  words  not  of  warning  but  of  encouragement  ( cf .  also  vv. 13  £*). 
“Do  not  be  discouraged,”  he  says  in  effect,  “for  the  day  of  the 
Lord,  though  not  far  distant,  will  not  be  actually  present  until 
first  of  all  the  Anomos  comes;  and  again  be  not  discouraged,  for 
the  advent  of  the  Anomos  is  intended  not  for  you  believers,  but 
solely  for  the  unbelievers,  and  destruction  sudden  and  definitive 
is  in  store  both  for  him  and  for  them.” 

The  exhortation  falls  roughly  into  four  parts  (1)  the  object  of  the  ex¬ 
hortation  (w.  w) ;  (2)  the  reason  why  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  present 
(vv.  3-8 a).  (3)  the  triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Anomos  (v. 8b-  c);  and  (4)  the  spiritual  significance  of  the  Parousia 
of  the  Anomos  (vv. 9-12) .  There  is  no  formal  counterpart  in  I  either  of  the 
exhortation  or  of  the  preceding  prayer  (i11-12);  furthermore  the  material 
of  2 1-12  like  that  of  15-12  is,  compared  with  I,  almost  wholly  new. 

xNow  brothers ,  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  our  gathering  together  to  meet  him ,  we  ask  you  2not  to  be 
readily  unsettled  in  your  mind  or  to  be  nervously  wrought  up  by  the 
statement  made  by  Spirit ,  orally ,  or  by  letter ,  as  if  we  had  made  it , 
that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present. 

zLet  no  one  deceive  you  in  any  way  whatever:  for  {the  day  of  the 
Lord  will  not  be  present)  unless  first  of  all  there  comes  the  apostasy 
and  there  be  revealed  the  man  of  lawlessness ,  the  son  of  perdition , 
Hhe  one  who  opposes  and  exalts  himself  against  every  one  called  God 
or  an  object  of  worship  so  that  he  sits  {or,  attempts  to  sit)  in  the 
temple  of  God  and  proclaims  {or,  attempts  to  proclaim)  that  he  him¬ 
self  is  really  God .  5You  remember,  do  you  not,  that  when  I  was  yet 
with  you,  I  used  to  tell  you  these  things?  6 And  as  to  the  present 
time,  you  know  the  spirit  or  power  that  detains  him  {or,  is  holding 
sway),  in  order  that  he  {the  lawless  one)  may  be  revealed  in  his  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  7For,  the  secret  of  lawlessness  has  already  been  set  in 
operation;  only  {the  apostasy  will  not  come  and  the  Anomos  will 
not  be  revealed)  until  the  person  who  now  detains  him  {or,  is  now 
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holding  sway)  is  put  out  of  the  way.  %And  then  will  be  revealed 
the  Anomos  whom  the  Lord  Jesus  will  slay  with  the  breath  of  his 
mouth  and  will  destroy  with  the  manifestation  of  his  coming. 

Whose  coming ,  according  to  the  energy  of  Satan ,  attended  by  all 
power  and  signs  and  wonders  inspired  by  falsehood  10and  by  all 
deceit  inspired  by  unrighteousness ,  is  for  those  destined  to  destruc¬ 
tion;  doomed  because  they  had  not  welcomed  the  love  for  the  truth 
unto  their  salvation.  11 And  so  for  this  reason,  it  is  God  that  sends 
them  an  energy  of  delusion  that  they  may  believe  the  falsehood; 
12that  ( finally )  all  may  be  judged  who  have  not  believed  the  truth 
but  have  consented  to  that  unrighteousness. 

1-2.  First  stating  the  theme  as  given  him  in  their  letter,  “ con¬ 
cerning  the  advent  and  the  assembling  to  meet  him”  (v. x),  Paul 
exhorts  the  readers  not  to  let  their  minds  become  easily  unsettled, 
and  not  to  be  nervously  wrought  up  by  the  assertion,  however 
conveyed  and  by  whatever  means  attributed  to  him,  that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  actually  present  (v. 2). 

1.  epcorcofiev  Se  iyta?  aSe\(f>o(.  In  this  phrase  (which  =  I  512), 
Se  marks  a  transition  from  the  thanksgiving  and  prayer  (13-12) 
to  a  new  epistolary  section,  the  exhortation  (w.  1"12).  But  the 
same  people  are  chiefly  in  mind  here  as  in  i3’12,  the  faint-hearted, 
though  the  converts  as  a  whole  are  addressed,  and  that  too  affec¬ 
tionately,  “ brothers”  (i3). 

v7T€p  rrjs  irapovo-las  kt\.  The  prepositional  phrase,  introduced 
by  vTrep  =  Trepi  (see  i4  and  I  32  510),  announces  the  two  closely 
related  subjects  (note  the  single  tt)?)  about  which  the  readers  of 
I  had  solicited  information,  “the  coming  of  our  (B  and  Syr.  omit 
rjp&v)  Lord  Jesus”  and  “our  assembling  unto  him.”  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  eV’  avrov  intimates  that  not  only  the  well-known 
muster  ( iTnavvaycoyr} )  of  the  saints  (cf.  Mk.  1327  =  Mt.  2431) 
that  precedes  the  rapture  (1 417)  is  meant,  but  also  the  sequel  of 
the  rapture  (crvv  tcvpicp  ehai ,  I  417). 

Since  spc* t&g>  is  rare  in  Paul  (see  on  1 41),  it  is  not  strange  that  IptoT&a 
ux£p  is  unique  in  Paul;  he  uses,  however,  xapaxocXstv  uxip  (see  on  I  3*) 
as  well  as  xapaxaXoupisv  8s  5pt.a<;  dc8sX<po£  (I  410  514;  cf.  Rom.  1530  1617 

1  Cor.  i10  1618);  cf.  further  0$  O&opisv  dyvostv  xepf  (I  413 1  Cor.  121,  and 

2  Cor.  i8  (ft AC,  et  al.)  where  BELL  have  uxip).  On  the  exact  phrase 
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xapouafoc  xtX.,  c/.  1  523. — lxi<juvaYco*rt  (elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  2  Mac. 
27wHeb.  io26;  cf.  Deiss.  Light ,  101  jf.)  refers  to  the  constant  hope  of  the 
Jews  that  their  scattered  brethren  would  be  gathered  together  in  Pales¬ 
tine  (Is.  2713  Sir.  3613  2  Mac.  218;  cf .  the  Ixtauv^yeiv  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Messiah  in  Ps.  Sol.  17s8-  eo),  a  hope  which  passed  over,  with  some 
changes,  into  Christian  apocalyptic;  see  for  details  Schiirer,  II,  62 6jf.; 
Bousset,  Relig .*  271  jf.;  and  Volz.  Eschat.  309  jj.  Swete  (on  Mk.  1327) 
observes  that  Ixtauvafwrt  in  Heb.  io25  “  is  suggestively  used  for  the 
ordinary  gatherings  of  the  church,  which  are  anticipations  of  the  great 
assembling  at  the  Lord’s  return.”  On  i%l  for  xp6q,  here  due  to  the  sub¬ 
stantive,  cf.  Gal.  49  and  especially  Hab.  2 5  (B;  AQ  have  xp6 q). 

2.  ek  to  (ii )  t a^eo)?  /ct\.  The  object  (ek  to  (if/)  of  ipcoT&fxev 
is  specified  by  two  infinitives,  one  aorist  craXevdrjvat  which  looks 
at  the  action  without  reference  to  its  progress  or  completion; 
the  other  present,  QpoelaQai  which  defines  the  action  as  going 
on;  hence,  “  we  urge  you  not  to  be  easily  unsettled  and  not  to  be 
in  a  constant  state  of  nervous  excitement.”  The  phrase  craXevdr]- 
vcu  airo  rod  voos,  which  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib., 
suggests  that  the  readers  were  driven  from  their  sober  sense  like 
a  ship  from  its  moorings.  The  word  vov$}  frequent  in  Paul  ( cf . 
Rom.  145),  means  here  not  “opinion”  (Grot.)  but,  as  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.,  “mind,”  the  particular  reference  being  not  so  much 
to  the  organ  of  thought  as  to  the  state  of  reasonableness,  “their 
ordinary,  sober,  and  normal  state  of  mind”  (Ell.).  Thus  driven 
from  their  mind,  they  fell  into  a  state  of  alarm,  agitation,  ner¬ 
vous  excitement  which,  as  the  present  tense  ( dpoelcrdai )  shows, 
was  continuous. 

On  the  analogy  of  xapaxaXetv  e?<;  t6  (I  212)  or  zb  ^  (I  38)  and  BelaQac 
ete  (I  310)  or  Tb  piir}  (2  Cor.  io2),  epcoTwpLev  e?<;  xb  pnq  is  natural,  and 
that  too  as  an  object  clause  (BMT.  412).  Parallel  to  this  negative 
exhortation  is  the  independent  negative  prohibition  pif)  ziq  xtX.  (v.  3). 
Wohl.,  however,  takes  zb  puj  as  final  and  finds  the  content  of  the 
exhortation  in  plyj  ziq  xtX.  a  construction  which  is  smoother  and  less 
Pauline. — aaXeflecv,  only  here  in  Paul  but  common  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib., 
is  used  literally  “of  the  motion  produced  by  winds,  storms,  waves,”  etc. 
(Thayer;  cf.  Ps.  17 8  and  a&Xoq  Lk.  2125),  and  figuratively  of  disturbance 
in  general  (Ps.  927  126;  cf.  especially  Acts  1713  of  the  Jews  in  Bercea).  It 
is  sometimes  parallel  to  (Job  9®  Nah.  i6  Hab.  216)  or  a  variant  of  (Is.  3320 
1  Mac.  913)  cefetv;  and  it  is  construed  with  <2x6  in  the  sense  of  “at” 
(Ps.  32s),  “by”  (1  Mac.  913  (A)  Ps.  Sol.  15®),  or  as  here  “from”,  (c/.  i9); 
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Vulg.  has  a  vestro  sensu  ( cf .  4  Reg.  21 8  =  2  Ch.  33s  Dan.  (Th.)  411).  DE 
add  u[xwv  after  voug;  cf.  1  Cor.  1414. — QposcaOac,  indicating  a  state  of 
alarm  (cf.  OpoOg  Sap.  i10  1  Mac.  g39),  occurs  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only 
Cant.  54,  and  Mk.  1337  =  Mt.  24s,  an  apocalyptic  word  of  the  Lord  which, 
so  some  surmise  (Wohl.  Mill.  Dob.),  Paul  has  here  in  mind.  On  Gpoeca- 
Gat,  see  Kennedy,  Sources ,  126,  and  Wrede,  48  f. — On  puj  .  .  .  cf. 
Rom.  1421;  EKLP,  et  al.,  have  pliqts  due  probably  to  the  following  se¬ 
quence  where  D  has  pujBe,  purjTs,  and  F  trfyrs  (corrected  to 
p.Y]Si),  pltqBL  Though  purprs  is  common  in  Gk.  Bib.  (3  Reg.  326  Hos.  44, 
etc.),  it  occurs  only  here  in  Paul;  see  BI.  7710. 

ha  TTvevfMaro^  ktX.  The  instrument  or  means  (ha  not  w to) 
by  which  the  aaXevOrivai  and  dpoelaOai  are  effected  is  specified 
in  three  parallel  clauses  standing  together  in  negative  correlation 
(the  triple  ^rjre  being  due  to  ha  irvevfiaTO 9,  ha  Xoyov 

and  h*  eVto-ToXi)?.  In  the  light  of  I  £19,  Trvevfxa  (anarthrous  as 
often  in  Paul)  refers  clearly  to  the  operation  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
charisma  of  prophecy;  Xoyo9,  in  the  light  of  imaToXrj^^  means 
probably  an  oral  as  contrasted  with  an  epistolary  utterance  (v. 15 
Acts  1527) ;  and  h ncrroXrj  is  probably  an  allusion  not  to  a  forged 
or  an  anonymous  letter,  but  to  I. 

Chrys.  apparently  understands  xveupia  either  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy 
or  of  false  prophets  who  deceive  by  persuasive  words  (Sta  X6fou;  cf. 
Ephr.) .  X6yog  is  sometimes  understood  of  the  “  reckoning  ”  of  times  and 
seasons,  or  of  a  real  or  falsified  X6yog  xupfou  (see  Liin.) ;  but  it  is  usually 
explained  as  an  oral  utterance  inspired  (=  BcBa^  1  Cor.  14*-  2e;  cf. 
X6yog  aoipfag  and  yvcoaewg  1  Cor.  128)  or  uninspired. 

a>?  81  Tjficov.  “As  if  said  by  us.”  Since  this  clause  is  separated 
from  the  construction  with  the  triple  MT€,  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  with  the  infinitives  (TaXevOijvat,  and  dpoeladac,  and  since 
the  three  preceding  phrases  with  ha  are  closely  united  in  negative 
correlation,  &9  8c  f}p,Gsv  is  to  be  connected  not  with  ei naroXrj^ 
alone,  not  with  both  emajoXri 9  and  Xoyov }  but  with  all  three 
prepositional  phrases.  The  reference  is  thus  not  to  the  unsettle¬ 
ment  and  agitation  as  such,  and  not  to  the  instruments  of  the 
same,  but  to  the  unsettling  and  agitating  cause  conveyed  by 
these  instruments,  the  statement,  namely,  “that  the  day  of  the 
Lord  is  present.”  While  it  is  possible  that  some  of  the  converts, 
perhaps  the  idle  brethren,  had  themselves  said  in  the  Spirit,  or 
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in  an  address,  that  the  day  had  actually  dawned,  and  had  sup¬ 
ported  their  assertion  by  a  reference  to  an  anonymous  letter  at¬ 
tributed  innocently  to  Paul,  it  is  probable,  in  view  of  the  unity 
of  the  negative  correlation  with  the  triple  MT€,  that  an  actual 
utterance  of  Paul  in  the  Spirit,  or  in  an  address,  or  in  his  first 
epistle  ( cf .  Jerome,  Hammond,  Kern  and  Dob.)  had  been  mis¬ 
construed  to  imply  that  Paul  himself  had  said  that  “the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  present,”  thus  creating  the  unsettlement  and  ner¬ 
vous  excitement. 

That  the  three  instruments  specified  do  not  exhaust  the  number  of 
actual  instruments  about  which  Paul  was  informed,  or  of  possible  in¬ 
struments  which  he  thinks  may  have  been  employed,  is  a  natural  in¬ 
ference  from  v. 3:  “let  no  one  deceive  you  in  any  way,”  the  ways  men¬ 
tioned  or  other  possible  ways.  In  writing  St’  Paul  does  not  deny 
that  he  has  used  such  instruments,  or  that  he  has  expressed  himself  in 
reference  to  times  and  seasons;  he  disclaims  simply  all  responsibility 
for  the  statement:  “  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present.”  The  context  alone 
determines  whether  or  not  d>?  (i  Cor.  418  725  928  2  Cor.  520,  etc.)  indicates 
an  erroneous  opinion. 

That  Sc*  Tp&v  is  to[be  joined  with  all  three  substantives  is  regarded 
as  probable  by  Erasmus,  Barnes,  Lft.  Mill.  Dob.  Hamack,  Dibelius, 
ct  al.  (1)  Many  scholars,  however  (from  Tertullian  to  Moff.),  restrict 
the  phrase  to  sxttruoXfjq,  and  interpret  it  as  meaning  wq  Zi9  -f^cov  ysyp ayi- 
pivrjc;  (Thayer,  681),  or  he,  fpdjv  YeYpaq^-utov  aOxi^v  (Bl.  74s;  P  reads 
xa p’  fjjjuSv).  According  to  this  construction,  some  of  the  converts  either 
(a)  ev  xve6[i.cm  (or  ex  falsis  visionibus  quas  ostendunt  vobis ,  Ephr.), 
or  (b)  in  an  oral  address  (Chrys.;  cf.  Ephr.  ex  commentitiis  sophis - 
mail  verbis  quae  dicunt  vobis)  or  in  the  charisma  of  or  (c)  in  a 

forged  letter  (Chrys.  Theodoret,  Ell.  and  many  others;  cf.  Ephr.  per 
falsas  epistolas  minime  a  nobis  scriptas  tamquam  per  nos  missas)  asserted 
that  the  day  is  present.  But  while  some  of  the  converts  might  inno¬ 
cently  make  such  an  assertion  in  the  Spirit  or  in  an  address,  inspired  or 
not,  they  could  not  innocently  forge  a  letter.  And  if  they  had  done  so, 
Paul  would  scarcely  have  written  as  he  now  writes.  Hence,  many  com¬ 
mentators  content  themselves  with  the  supposition  that  an  anonymous 
letter  had  been  attributed,  innocently  or  wilfully,  to  Paul;  or  that  Paul 
suspected  that  a  letter  had  been  forged.  (2)  Still  other  scholars  (Theo¬ 
doret,  Grot.  De  W.  Liin.  Lillie,  Ell.  Schmiedel,  Vincent,  et  al.),  in¬ 
fluenced  doubtless  by  v. 1B,  join  d>q  Sc’  •fjp.wv  with  both  X6you  and  excaToXij<;. 
According  to  this  view,  xveup.a  is  understood  of  an  utterance  of  some 
of  the  converts  in  the  Spirit,  X670 q  of  a  pretended  oral  word  of  Paul,  and 
IxtaToXifj  of  an  anonymous  or  a  forged  letter.  (3)  A  more  recent  theory 
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(Dods,  Askwith  in  his  Introd.  to  Thess.  Epistles ,  1902,  Q2jf.,  and  Wohl.) 
connects  §1’  closely  with  the  infinitives,  and  explains  that  Paul 
is  here  disclaiming  not  the  Spirit,  or  word,  or  letter,  but  simply  the  “re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  disturbance  which  has  arisen  ”;  and  that  &9 
means  “as  if  such  disturbance  came  through  us.”  This  attractive  sug¬ 
gestion  seems  to  overlook  the  evident  detachment  of  <$>9  St”  -r^v  from 
the  negative  correlation  with  the  triple  ^ts  (cf.  Dibelius). 

<5)9  cm  evicnr)tcev  kt\.  The  actual  statement  of  some  of  the 
converts,  based  on  a  misconstruction  of  Paul’s  utterance  by 
Spirit,  by  word,  or  by  his  first  epistle,  is  now  given:  “that  the 
day  of  the  Lord  is  present.”  That  this  statement  is  not  a  word 
of  Paul  has  already  been  indicated  by  <5)9  &’  rjficov.  The  second 
may  be  separated  from  otl ,  in  which  case  the  judgment  of 
the  first  <5)9  is  reiterated,  “as  if  we  said  that”;  or  <*>9  otl  may  be 
equivalent  to  a  simple  otl  “that,”  in  which  case  the  utterance 
is  quoted  without  further  qualification:  “to  wit  that  the  day  of 
the  Lord  is  present”  (cf  2  Cor.  519).  iveaTrjfcev  means  not  “is 
coming”  (epxeTaL  I  5s),  not  “is  at  hand”  (rjyyLfcev  Rom.  1312), 
not  “is  near”  (eyyifc  Icttlv  Phil.  46),  but  “has  come,”  “is  on 
hand,”  “  is  present.”  The  period  indicated  by  fifiepa  has  dawned 
and  the  Lord  is  expected  from  heaven  at  any  moment.  Paul  of 
course  had  not  expressed  any  such  opinion;  and  it  is  with  a  trace 
of  impatience  that,  after  noting  what  first  must  come,  he  asks: 
“Do  you  not  remember,”  etc.  (v.  5).  It  is  this  misleading  asser¬ 
tion  that  accounts  both  for  the  increased  discouragement  of  the 
faint-hearted  to  encourage  whom  Paul  writes  i3-217,  and  for 
the  increased  meddlesomeness  of  the  idle  brethren  to  warn 
whom  Paul  writes  31"18. 

&9  otc  occurs  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  2  Cor.  519  n21  2  Reg.  1818  (A;  B 
omits  69)  Esther  414  (B;  A  omits  69);  for  other  examples,  mostly  late 
(since  recent  editors  no  longer  read  69  otc  in  Xen.  Hellen.  Ill,  214;  Dion 
Hal.  Antiq.  g14;  Josephus,  A pion,  1, 58),  see  Wetstein  on  2  Cor.  519  1121'. 
In  late  Gk.  69  2tc  =  otj  ==  “that”  (Sophocles, Tex.  stibvoc.).  Moulton 
(I,  212),  however,  urges  that  this  usage  appears  “in  the  vernacular  at  a 
rather  late  stage”  and  so  takes  69  otc  =  quasi  with  most  interpreters. 
But  while  the  sense  “as  if,”  “on  the  ground  that”  would  fit  most  of  the 
instances  in  Gk.  Bib.,  it  does  not  fit  2  Cor.  519.  Since  &9  otc  cannot 
mean  “because,”  and  since  the  reading  2tc  (Baljon,  Schmiedel)  for 
&9  otc  in  2  Cor.  519  is  pure  conjecture,  there  remains  only  the  sense  “  to 
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wit  that”  (so  Dob.  here,  and  Bernard,  EGT.  on  2  Cor.  519  n21). — ivf- 
orirpt  is  used  in  N.  T.,  apart  from  2  Tim.  31  Heb.  g9,  only  by  Paul;  in 
Rom.  838  1  Cor.  322,  iveorwg  is  contrasted  with  jiiXXwv.  “The  verb 
is  very  common  in  the  papyri  and  inscriptions  with  reference  to  the 
current  year”  (Mill.;  cf.  Esther  313  tou  evsor&Tcx;  Ixou<;).  Lillie  cites 
Josephus,  Ant.  XVI,  6*  06  p.6vov  Iv  t&  ivear&Ti  xacptp  dcXXii  xat  4v  t$ 
xpoYeyevYj^iiva)  “where  the  former  reference  equally  with  the  latter  ex¬ 
cludes  all  idea  of  future  time.”  That  Ivianqxev  =  “is  present”  is  recog¬ 
nised  by  many  commentators  (e.  g.  (Ecumenius,  Kern  (Jelz  eben  vor - 
handen ),  Riggenbach,  Alford,  Ell.  Lillie,  Find.  Wohl.  Mill.).  Many 
other  interpreters,  however,  perhaps  “from  the  supposed  necessity  of  the 
case  rather  than  from  any  grammatical  compulsion”  (Lillie),  are  in¬ 
clined  to  explain  “is  present”  to  mean  “is  at  hand.”  Grot,  notes  that 
it  is  “common  to  announce  as  present  what  is  obviously  just  at  hand” 
and  interprets,  nempe  hoc  anno ;  Bengel  defines  by  propinquitas ;  Schmie- 
del  and  Dob.,  on  the  assumption  that  the  Thess.  could  not  have  meant 
“is  present,”  understand  evlcrurjxev  of  the  future  which  is  almost  pres¬ 
ent.  Against  all  [such  restrictions,' ]  see  Lillie’s  exhaustive  note  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  translation  “is  present.” — On  ■?)  fj^iipa  to 0  xupfou  (1  Cor. 
56),  see  I  52;  D  omits  f)  and  GFP  omit  toG;  K,  ct  al .,  read  XpcoroG  for 
xuptou. 

3-8a.  Allow  no  one,  Paul  continues,  to  delude  you  into  such  a 
belief  whatever  means  may  be  employed  (v. 3a).  Then,  choosing 
to  treat  the  question  given  him  (v. *)  solely  with  reference  to  the 
assertion  (v.  2),  and  having  in  mind  the  discouragement  of  the 
faint-hearted,  he  selects  from  the  whole  of  his  previous  oral  teach¬ 
ing  concerning  times  and  seasons  only  such  elements  as  serve  to 
prove  that  the  assertion  (v. 2)  is  mistaken,  and  proceeds  to  remind 
them  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  be  present  until  first  of  all 
the  apostasy  comes  and  a  definite  and  well-known  figure,  vari¬ 
ously  described  as  the  man  of  lawlessness,  the  son  of  destruction, 
etc.,  is  revealed, — allusions  merely  with  which  the  readers  are 
quite  familiar,  so  familiar,  indeed,  that  the  Apostle  can  cut  short 
the  characterisation  (v.  4),  and  appeal,  with  perhaps  a  trace  of 
impatience  at  their  forgetfulness,  to  the  memory  of  the  readers 
to  complete  the  picture  (v.  5).  Then,  turning  from  the  future  to 
the  present,  he  explains  why  the  apostasy  and  the  revelation  of 
the  Anomos  are  delayed,  and  so  why  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not 
yet  present.  To  be  sure,  he  intimates,  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not 
far  distant,  for  there  has  already  been  set  in  operation  the  secret 
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of  lawlessness  which  is  preparing  the  way  for  the  apostasy  and 
the  concomitant  revelation  of  the  Anomos ;  but  that  day  will 
not  actually  be  present  until  the  supernatural  spirit  which  de¬ 
tains  the  Anomos  (or,  which  is  holding  sway)  for  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  that  the  Anomos  may  be  revealed  only  at  the  time  set  him 
by  God,  or  the  supernatural  person  who  is  now  detaining  the 
Anomos  (or,  who  is  now  holding  sway),  is  put  out  of  the  way 
(w.  6‘7).  And  then  there  will  be  revealed  the  lawless  one  (v.  8a). 

3.  otl  iav  fir)  e\0rj.  The  otl  introduces  the  reason  why  the 
readers  should  not  be  alarmed  or  excited  (v. 2),  or,  more  directly, 
why  they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  about  the 
time  of  the  day  of  the  Lord  in  any  way  whatever,  the  ways  men¬ 
tioned  in  v. 2  or  in  any  other  way;  and  at  the  same  time  it  starts 
the  discussion  of  the  theme  (v. *)  “concerning  the  advent  and  the 
assembling  unto  him.”  However,  in  the  treatment  of  the  theme, 
only  such  points  are  brought  to  the  memory  of  the  readers  as 
make  clear  (i)  that  the  Parousia  will  not  be  present  until  first 
of  all  there  comes  the  apostasy  and  there  be  revealed  the  Anomos 
(vv. 3_4) ;  (2)  why  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not  yet  present  (w.  5_8) ; 
and  (3)  what  the  significance  is  of  the  advent  of  the  Anomos , — 
points  selected  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  the  faint¬ 
hearted.  The  clause  with  otl  remains  unfinished;  from  v. 2  we 
may  supply  after  otl  “the  day  of  the  Lord  will  not  be  present” 
(97  rj/xepa  tov  Kvpiov  ovk  ivcrTrjcreTai). 

On  the  rare  prohibitory  subj.  in  the  third  person  (1  Cor.  1611),  see 
BMT.  166;  in  view  of  1  Cor.  1611  2  Cor.  n16,  it  is  unnecessary  to  con¬ 
strue  jatq  ti<;  with  epomapi.ev,  and  to  take  e£q  ib  jjltq  (v.  2)  as  indicating 
purpose.  The  clause  with  pltq  ti<;  is  quite  independent;  it  is  not  prob¬ 
ably  parenthetical,  although  otc  xtX.  may  be  connected  directly  with 
vv.  lmK — As  OposiaQat  (v.  2)  suggests  the  pufj  GpoeiaGe  of  Mk.  13 7  =  Mt. 
24®,  so  iJaxtxTTjafl  recalls  the  (SXixeTre  pi*/)  ti?  6pia<;  xXavTjafl  of  Mk.  13®  = 
Mt.  24*.  i&ncar&i),  frequent  in  Lxx.,  is  in  the  N.  T.  used  chiefly  by 
Paul. — On  xocto:  pnq^va  Tp6xov,  “evidently  a  current  phrase”  (Mill.), 
which  strengthens  [xfj  tc s,  cf.  3  Mac.  413  4  Mac.  424  io7;  also  xdhxa 
Tp6xov  Rom.  32.  Though  (v.  9  i12  3®)  is  common  in  Paul,  it  does 
not  appear  in  I. 

97  airoGTacyia .  The  article  suggests  that  “the  apostasy”  or 
“the  religious  revolt”  is  something  well  known  to  the  readers;  in 
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fact,  instruction  upon  this  and  cognate  points  had  already  been 
given  orally  by  Paul  (vv.  5  I  51).  The  term  itself  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  who  was  “  enforcing  the 
apostasy”  (1  Mac.  215),  that  is,  of  Judaism  to  Hellenism;  there¬ 
after,  as  one  of  the  fearful  signs  of  the  end  (cf.  Eth.  En.  917),  it 
became  a  fixed  element  in  apocalyptic  tradition  (cf.  Jub.  2314  ff- 
4  Ezra  51  ff-  Mt.  2410  ff-).  Paul,  however,  is  probably  thinking  not 
of  the  apostasy  of  Jews  from  Moses,  or  of  the  Gentiles  from  the 
law  in  their  hearts,  or  even  of  an  apostasy  of  Christians  from  their 
Lord  (for  Paul  expects  not  only  the  Thessalonians  (I  59  II  213  ff*) 
but  all  believers  (1  Cor.  315)  to  be  saved),  but  of  the  apostasy  of 
the  non-Christians  as  a  whole,  of  the  sons  of  disobedience  in 
whom  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  the  evil  spirit,  is  now 
operating  (cf.  Eph.  22).  This  apostasy  or  religious  revolt  is  not 
to  be  identified  with  “the  mystery  of  lawlessness”  (v. 7),  for  that 
mystery,  already  set  in  operation  by  Satan,  precedes  the  apos¬ 
tasy  and  prepares  the  way  for  it;  it  is  therefore  something  fu¬ 
ture,  sudden,  and  final,  like  the  revelation  of  the  Anomos  with 
which  apparently  it  is  associated  essentially  and  chronologi¬ 
cally.  Whether  this  definitive  religious  revolt  on  earth  synchro¬ 
nises  with  the  revolt  of  Satan  (Rev.  127  ff*)  in  heaven,  Paul 
does  not  say. 

On  the  term,  see  Bousset,  Antichrist ,  7 6ff.,  and  Volz.  Eschat.  179.  That 
the  revolt  is  not  political,  whether  of  all  peoples  (Iren.  V,  252)  or  of  Jews 
(Clericus,  et  al.)  from  Rome,  and  not  both  political  and  religious  (see 
Poole,  ad  loc.,  and  Wohl.),  but  solely  religious,  is  probable  both  from  the 
fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  dcxocrcaata  is  used  of  religious  apos¬ 
tasy  (Josh.  2222  (B)  3  Reg.  2013  (A)  2  Ch.  2919  3319  (A)  Jer.  219 1  Mac.  215 
Acts  2121),  and  from  the  fact  that  in  w. 3-12,  as  elsewhere  in  the  apoca¬ 
lyptic  utterances  of  Paul,  there  is  no  evident  reference  to  political  situ¬ 
ations.  (It  is  not  evident  that  xb  xaxexov  and  b  xaxlxwv  apxt  in  w.  6-7 
refer  to  Rome).  Furthermore,  it  is  unlikely  (1)  that  heresy  is  in  mind, 
since  “  the  doomed  ”  here  (v.  10)  and  elsewhere  in  Paul  are  outside  the 
Christian  group,  “the  saved”  (Hammond  and  others  (see  Poole)  find 
the  prophecy  fulfilled  (cf.  1  Tim.  41  ff*),  while  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat. 
159)  sees  the  fulfilment  in  the  heresies  of  his  own  day);  or  (2)  that?) 
dxocrxaafec—b  dcxoaxaxT)g  (cf.  Iren.  V,  25  apostata ,  and  Augustine,  deciv.  dei , 
2021,  refnga ),  the  abstract  for  the  concrete  (so  Chrys.  and  others);  or  (3) 
that  Belial  is  meant,  on  the  ground  that  this  word  is  rendered  once  in 
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Lxx.  by  dxoaraafo;  (3  Reg.  2013  A)  and  several  times  in  the  later  Aquila 
(e.  g.  Deut.  159  Judg.  1922 1  Reg.  212  io27  2517  Ps.  1627  Nah.  i11). — Whether 
xpwTov  (without  a  following  Ixecxa  I  417  or  Bsuxepov  1  Cor.  1228)  be¬ 
longs  to  both  IXQfl  and  dcxoxaXu^Ofj,  indicating  that  the  coming  and 
revelation  are  contemporaneous, — “the  day  will  not  be  present  until, 
first  of  all,  these  two  things  happen  together”  (Schmiedel,  Dob.);  or 
whether  xod  is  consecutive  (Ell.  Find.  Mill.),  pointing  out  the  result 
of  the  coming,,  is  uncertain  ( cf .  Lft.).  In  any  case,  the  two  things  are 
not  identical,  although  they  are  apparently  associated  both  essentially 
and  chronologically. 

airoicoXv^Orj.  The  Anomos ,  described  in  the  following  words, 
is  indeed  in  existence,  concealed,  perhaps  imprisoned,  somewhere, 
as  a7ro/cakv(f>07j  intimates;  but  the  place  of  concealment,  whether 
in  heaven  (cf.  Eph.  612),  in  the  firmament,  on  earth,  or  in  the  abyss, 
is  not  stated.  That  he  is  influencing  “the  doomed”  from  his 
place  of  concealment  is  nowhere  suggested;  it  is  hinted  only 
(vv.  6"7)  that  at  present  (that  is,  in  the  time  of  Paul)  there  is  a 
supernatural  spirit  or  person  that  directly  by  detaining  him  (or 
keeping  him  in  detention)  or  indirectly  (by  holding  sway  until 
the  appointed  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Anomos)  prevents  his 
immediate  revelation.  This  function  of  to  fcare^ov  or  0  Karlov 
aprt  is  not,  however,  permanent;  indeed,  it  is  exercised  for  the 
purpose  (God’s  purpose)  that  the  Anomos  may  be  revealed  in 
his  proper  time,  the  time,  namely,  that  has  been  appointed  by 
God.  Not  until  then  will  the  Anomos  be  revealed,  then  when 
the  supernatural  spirit  or  person  is  removed. 

Since  Paul  does  not  describe  the  place  or  conditions  of  concealment, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  precisely  what  he  means.  His  interest  is 
not  in  the  portrayal  of  the  movements  of  the  Anomos  but  is  in  his  char¬ 
acter  (vv.  s*4)  and  his  significance  for  the  unbelievers  (vv.  9-12).  Paul 
uses  9avsp6t»)  (Col.  3s)  and  (i7  1  Cor.  i7)  of  the  advent  of 

Christ,  but  not  dxoxaXuxrsiv  (contrast  Lk.  1730  4  Ezra  728  1332).  The 
revelation  or  Parousia  of  the  Anomos  (v.  9)  is  perhaps  intended  as  a 
counterpart  of  that  of  the  Messiah  (i7);  but  whether  Paul  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  idea  or  is  reproducing  earlier  Christian  or  Jewish  tradition  is 
uncertain.  In  the  later  Asc.  Isa.  418,  the  Beloved  rebukes  in  wrath  “all 
things  wherein  Beliar  manifested  himself  and  acted  openly  in  this  world.” 

6  avOpcoiros  tt}?  avopias  =  6  avopios  (v. 8),  for  avOpooiros  avo - 
pu'as  like  A  avopias  (Ps.  8823)  is  a  Hebraism,  designating  a  per- 
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son  as  belonging  to  a  lawless  class  or  condition.  This  phrase, 
like  o  vlbs  t a7ro)Xeta?,  o  avTucdpevos  teal  virepaipofievos  /cr\.y 
and  o  avopios,  is  not  a  proper  name  but  a  characterisation  of  a 
person,  and  that  too  a  definite  person,  as  the  article  in  each  of 
the  four  phrases  makes  plain.  It  is  evident  that  the  figure  in 
question  is  notfSatan  but  a  man,  a  unique  man,  however,  in  whom 
Satan  dwells  and  operates.  Chrys.  observes:  “Who  is  this  per¬ 
son?  Satan?  Not  at  all;  but  avOpcom <?  w  7 racrav  avrov  Se- 
Xopevos  ttjv  ivepyeiav.”  So  complete  is  the  control  of  Satan 
over  his  peculiar  instrument  that  it  is  natural  to  hold  with  Th. 
Mops,  that  the  parallel  between  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and 
the  indwelling  of  Satan  in  the  Anomos  is  all  but  complete. 

While  (0)  avBpwxoq  (tou)  Gsou  is  quite  frequent  in  the  Lxx.  ( cf .  also 
1  Tim.  611  2  Tim.  317),  avGpwxcx;  with  an  abstract  gen.  (Sir.  2026  3128 
Lk.  214)  is  less  frequent  than  dcvfjp.  For  the  equivalence  of  <2v0p6)xo<;, 
dvigp,  and  ul6<;  in  this  construction,  cf.  dcvGpcoxcx;  atpu$:Ta>v  (Sir.  3126)  with 
dvfjp  alpidcTcov  (2  Reg.  167  f-  and  often  in  Psalms;  see  Briggs,  ICC .  on 
Ps.  57);  and  cf.  utbs  Gav&uou  (1  Reg.  2031  2  Reg.  125)  with  dev^p  Gav&uou 
(3  Reg.  220). — Instead  of  devopdaq  (BX,  Tert.  el  at .),  the  majority  of 
uncials  (ADEGFKLP,  el  al.)  read  &puxpTtag.  In  the  Lxx.,  A  frequently 
reads  dpuzpTta  where  B  reads  devopda  ( e .  g.  Exod.  347  Is.  5312  Ezek.  16“ 
2916);  occasionally  A  has  devopua  where  B  (Ezek.  3619)  or  n  (Ps.  10814) 
has  ayLacpzla.  As  these  variants  and  the  parallelism  in  Job  721  Ps.  31s 
Is.  53 5  show,  the  two  words  are  similar  in  meaning,  dpiapTfa  being  the 
more  general  (cf.  1  Jn.  34).  Though  common  in  Lxx.,  both  devopda 
(Rom.  47  619  2  Cor.  614)  and  avopio?  (1  Cor.  921)  are  rare  in  Paul.  Unless 
Btf  revised  in  the  light  of  vv. 7-8  (Weiss),  or  substituted  dtv opiias  for 
&iLapTlcxq  in  the  light  of  an  exegesis  which  understood  “the  man  of  sin” 
to  be  Belial,  the  more  specific  dcvopi(a<;  is  the  preferable  reading. — It  is 
tempting  to  identify  the  figure  described  in  the  four  phrases  with  Belial 
(Beliar),  though  we  cannot  be  sure  (cf.  Dob.  Dibelius)  that  Paul  would 
assent  to  this  identification.  This  identification  seems  probable  to 
Bousset  (Antichrist ,  1895,  99)  and  “all  but  certain”  to  Charles  (Ascen¬ 
sion  of  Isaiah ,  1900,  lxii ;  cf.  also  Mill,  and  Moff .) .  The  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  Belial  are  alike  uncertain;  Moore  (ICC.  on  Judg.  1922) 
observes:  “The  oldest  etymology  of  the  word  is  found  in  Sanhedrin ,  hi/. 
.  .  .  ‘men  who  have  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Heaven  from  their  necks’ 
(br;  +  1S2).  So  also  Jerome  in  a  gloss  in  his  translation  of  Judg.  1922: 
fdii  Belial ,  id  est  absque  iugo but  the  word  is  “without  analogy  in  the 
language  ”  (ibid.) ;  see  further,  Cheyne  in  EB.  525  jf.  In  the  Hebrew  O.  T. 
Belial  is  not  certainly  a  proper  name,  though  in  Ps.  186  «  2  Sam.  226 
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“torrents  of  Belial”  (Briggs)  is  parallel  to  “cords  of  Sheol”  and  “ snares 
of  Death.”  In~the  Lxx.  is  rendered  by  ulol  (Judg.  2013  A), 

dxo vzocala  (3  Reg.  2013  A;  so  frequently  in  the  later  Aquila),  %ap&yo[ioq 
(frequently;  cf.  Judg.  2013  B,  where  A  has  Judg.  1922,  where 

Th.  has  (SsXidcX),  dv6pujjj.a  (Deut.  159),  dtvo^a  (2  Reg.  226  Ps.  175,  paral¬ 
lel  with  0&vaTo<;  and  £^<0,  etc.;  see  Moore,  loc.  cit.  In  the  Test,  xii 
(see  Charles  on  Reub.  21),  Jub.  (see  Charles  on  1533  “sons  of  Beliar”), 
and  Asc.  Isa.  (see  Charles  on  i8),  Belial  or  Beliar  is  definitely  a  Satan  or 
the  Satan  (cf.  2  Cor.  616). 

Charles  (Asc.  Isa.  lxi  jf.)  not  only  identifies  “the  man  of  lawlessness” 
with  Belial  but  elaborates  an  hypothesis  to  account  for  the  Antichrist 
as  he  appears  in  Paul  and  in  later  N.  T.  literature.  The  Anomos  of  Paul, 
a  god-opposing  man,  a  human  sovereign  armed  with  miraculous  power, 
is  the  resultant  of  a  fusion  of  two  separate  and  originally  independent 
traditions.^that  of  the  Antichrist  and  that  of  Beliar.  The  Antichrist 
is  not,  as  Bousset  supposes,  originally  the  incarnate  devil  but  a  god- 
opposing  being”of  human  origin.  The  first  historical  person  to  be  identi¬ 
fied  with  Antichrist  is  Antiochus  Epiphanes;  and  the  language  applied 
to  him  “recalls,  though  it  may  be  unconsciously,  the  old  Babylonian 
saga  of  the  Dragon’s  assault  on  the  gods  of  heaven.”  Beliar,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  purely  Satanic  being.  “It  is  through  the  Beliar  con¬ 
stituent  of  the  developed  Antichrist  myth  that  the  old  Dragon  saga 
from  Babylon  gained  an  entrance  into  the  eschatologies  of  Judaism 
and  Christianity.”  This  fusion  of  Antichrist  with  Beliar  “appears  to 
have  been  effected  on  Christian  soil  before  50  a.d.,”  and  is  attested  by 
2  Thess.  21-12.  The  subsequent  history  of  Antichrist  was  influenced  by 
the  incoming  of  the  Neronic  myths;  for  example,  Rev.  xiii  betrays  the 
fusion  of  the  myth  of  Antichrist  with  that  of  Nero  Redivivus;  Sib.  Orac. 
Ill,  63-74,  reflects  the  incarnation  of  Beliar  as  Antichrist  in  Nero  still 
conceived  as  living;  and  Asc.  Isa.  42-4  (88-100  a.d.;  Hamack  and  Bous¬ 
set  put  the  passage  much  later)  suggests  the  incarnation  of  Beliar  as 
Antichrist  in  the  form  of  the  dead  Nero:  “Beliar  .  .  .  will  descend 
from  his  firmament  in  the  likeness  of  a  man,  a  lawless  king,”  etc. 

0  vios  r 77?  aircoXeias  =  6  airoXkviievos,  a  Hebraism  indicating 
the  one  who  belongs  to  the  class  destined  to  destruction  (v.  10 
oi  airoWvixevoC)  as  opposed  to  the  class  destined  to  salvation 
(1  Cor.  i18  01  crcolfofjievoi).  The  same  description  is  applied  to 
Judas  Iscariot  in  Jn.  1712. 

Abaddon  is  in  Lxx.  rendered  by  dbucoXeta,  and  appears  in  parallelism 
with  (Job  26®  Pr.  1511),  0dcvaTO<;  (Job  28s52)  and  Tatpog;  cf.  dvoyda 
.  (Belial)  with  O&vccto q  and  pSirjq  in  Ps.  175.  Bousset  (Antichrist,  99)  calls 
attention  to  the  angel  of  the  abyss  in  Rev.  911  whose  name  is  ’AgaSB^v 
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in  Hebrew  and  'AxoXXucov  in  Greek.  The  abyss  is  apparently  “  the  abode 
of  the  ministers  of  torment  from  which  they  go  forth  to  do  hurt”  (Taylor 
in  ERE.  I,  54).  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  6  utbq  dcxtoXefac; 
refers  to  the  demonic  angel  of  the  abyss,  for  (1)  Paul’s  usage  of  dxcoXeia 
is  against  it  (Rom.  922  Phil,  i28  319;  cf.  Is.  57®  tIxv a  dxtoXefas,  axippia 
d'vopiov;  Pr.  2422a  ulbq  dxcoXefaq;  Jub.  103  Apoc.  Pet.  i2);  and  (2)  in 
Rev.  178,  the  beast  that  ascends  from  the  abyss  is  to  go  off  ultimately 
elq  dcx(t>Xecav. 

4.  o  avTLfceL/jLevo ?  kt\.  In  the  further  characterisation  of 
Satan’s  peculiar  instrument,  three  points  are  prominent  (1)  his 
impious  character,  “the  one  who  opposes  and  uplifts  himself 
against  every  one  called  God  or  an  object  of  worship”;  (2)  the 
tendency  of  his  spirit  of  opposition  and  self-exaltation,  “  so  that 
he  sits  in  the  sanctuary  of  God”;  and  (3)  the  blasphemous  claim, 
intended  by  the  session,  “proclaiming  that  he  himself  is  really 
God.”  The  words  of  the  first  clause  are  evidently  reminiscent 
of  a  description  already  applied  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by 
Daniel  (Th.  n3611*):  Kal  vyJrGodtfo-eTdi,  6  fiacrCk€v<;  /cal  peyaXvv - 
Orjcrercu  iirl  iravra  Oeov,  real  XaXr}crei  virepoytca  (i.  e.  h rl  tov 
6eov  7 5) v  0eS)vJ  Lxx.)  .  .  .  fcal  h rl  irav  0eov  ov  crvvrfo’eij  on  €7rl 
Trarra?  fieyaXwOrjaerac,  In  alluding  to  this  passage  and  in 
quoting  h tl  1 ravra  0eov ,  Paul  inserts  Xey ofievov  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  would-be  gods  on  a  level  with  the  true 
God;  but  whether  Xeyofievov  refers  solely  to  the  would-be  gods 
designated  as  such,  “so-called”  (cf.  Iren.  V,  251  super  omne 
idolum ,  Wohl.  Dob.),  or  whether  it  embraces  both  the  would-be 
gods  and  the  true  God,  “which  is  called  God,”  rightly  or  wrongly 
(so  most  interpreters),  is  uncertain. 

Since  both  dcvrixe^evcx;  and  uxepatp6[xevo<;  are  united  by  one  article, 
it  is  probable  but  not  certain  (De  W.  Liin.  Ell.)  that  the  former  is  not 
a  substantive  referring  to  Satan  (1  Tim.  514  1  Clem.  511)  or  b  Sid^oXoq 
who  stands  at  the  right  hand  of  Joshua  in  Zech.  31  toj  dvTtx.eta0at  aura). 
— Apart  from  Paul  (2  Cor.  127)  DxspafpeaOat  is  found  in  Gk.  Bib.  Ps. 
374  7118  Pr.  3 129  2  Ch.  32s3  Sir.  4813  2  Mac.  523;  the  construction  with  sx£ 
(only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.;  cf.  uxip  in  Ps.  7iie  and  the  dat.  in  2  Mac.  523) 
is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  allusion  in  ext  xdvra  0e6v. — Since  dcvTixetc0at 
(common  in  Gk.  Bib.;  cf.  the  substantive  participle  in  Is.  66®  1  Cor.  169 
Phil,  i28)  is  regularly  construed  with  the  dative,  a  zeugma  is  here  to  be 
assumed,  unless  the  possibility  of  dvTixetaOat  ex£  =  “against”  be  ad- 
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mitted  (Schmiedel,  Dob.). — The  rare  cs^aqxa  (Acts  1723  Sap.  1420  1517 
Dan.  (Th.)  Bel  27;  cf.  Sap.  1420  with  1412  eY&taXa,  1413  etxwv,  and  14^ 
toc  indicates  not  a  divinity  ( numen )  but  any  sacred  object  of 

worship. — On  Xe-rd^evo <;,  cf.  1  Cor.  8 6  Col.  411  Eph.  211. — The  omission 
by  n*  of  xal  &xepaip6^evoq  is  not  significant. 

(Sore  avrov  tcaQicrai  kt\.  The  session  in  the  sanctuary  of  God 
is  tantamount  to  the  assumption  of  divine  honours,  “  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  he  himself  is  really  ( eanv )  God.”  The  attempt  to  sit 
in  the  sanctuary  of  God  is  made  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  king 
of  Babylon  (Is.  1413  ff-)  and  the  prince  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  2S2); 
but  whether  the  attempt  is  successful  or  not  (cf.  Lk.  429  coare 
fcaraKprifiviacu  avrov )  is  not  indicated  certainly  by  coo-re  with 
the  infinitive. 

rov  vaov  rov  6eov.  This  is  apparently  the  earliest  extant 
reference  to  the  session  of  the  Antichrist  in  the  temple  of  God 
(Bousset,  Antichrist ,  104  f.).  It  is,  however,  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  temple  is  to  be  sought  in  the  church  (on  the  analogy 
of  1  Cor.  316  619  2  Cor.  616),  in  Jerusalem  (Ps.  58  781  1372), 

“in  the  high  mountains  toward  the  north”  (Is.  1413),  “in  the 
heart  of  the  sea”  (Ezek.  28 2),  or  in  the  holy  heavenly  temple 
where  God  sits  enthroned;  cf.  Ps.  io4  /cvpios  iv  vaco  cl^lco  avrov f 
Kvpio<z  iv  ovpavco  6  Opovos  avrov  (see  Briggs,  ad  loc .,  and  cf.  Is. 
661  Mic.  i2  Hab.  220  Ps.  177).  If  the  reference  is  to  the  heavenly 
temple,  then  there  is  a  reminiscence,  quite  unconscious,  of  traits 
appearing  in  the  ancient  saga  of  the  Dragon  that  stormed  the 
heavens,  and  (beginnings  being  transferred  in  apocalyptic  to 
endings)  is  to  storm  the  heavens  at  the  end  (cf.  Bousset,  loc.  cit .). 
In  this  case  (bare  with  the  infinitive  will  indicate  either  (1) 
that  the  tendency  of  the  spirit  of  defiance  and  self-exaltation 
is  toward  self-deification,  the  reference  to  the  temple  not  being 
pressed;  or  (2)  that  after  his  revelation  or  advent,  the  Anomos, 
like  the  Dragon,  attempts  an  assault  on  the  throne  of  God  in 
his  holy  temple  in  heaven,  but  is  destroyed  in  the  act  by  the 
breath  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

Dibelius  thinks  that  the  original  saga  has  been  humanised  by  the 
insertion  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  compares  Rev.  13*  pXaa- 
t?)v  cxtqvtqv.  Other  commentators  who  find  here  a  reference  to 
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the  temple  in  Jerusalem  hold  either  that  the  prophecy  has  been  (Grot.) 
or  will  be  fulfilled  ( e .  g.  Iren.  V,  25^  304;  Hippolytus  (Dan.  449  Anti¬ 
christ,  6)  has  the  temple  rebuilt;  and  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  (Cat.  155)  has 
it  rebuilt  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  temple).  When  the  significance  of 
&<rue  with  the  infinitive  is  faced,  it  is  held  either  (1)  that  the  Anomos , 
when  he  comes,  actually  takes  his  seat  in  the  temple,  and  exercises 
therefrom  his  demonic  powers  until  his  destruction,  the  exact  manner 
in  which  wars  is  realised  being  left  indeterminate;  or  (2)  that  &<jts  in¬ 
dicates  tendency  or  purpose  not  realised,  the  description  being  intended 
to  set  forth  the  trend  of  defiance  and  self-exaltation,  and  the  reference 
to  the  temple  not  being  forced.  Still  otheFcommentators  interpret  the 
temple  as  equivalent  to  the  church  (Th.  Mops.  Chrys.  Theodoret, 
Jerome,  et  al .),  an  interpretation  which  makes  easy  the  application  to 
heresy  (Calv.),  or  when  necessary,  by  Protestants,  to  the  Pope  sitting 
in  the  cathedra  Petri. 

The  difficulty  with  the  reference  to  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  is  that 
the  evidence  adduced  for  this  interpretation  is  not  convincing.  Neither 
Antiochus  who  erected  a  heathen  altar  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offering, 
and  presumably  placed  thereon  a  statue  of  Zeus  Olympios  (cf.  1  Mac. 
i54  Dan.  9”  n31Ji2n  ;  Mk.  1314  Mt.  2415),  nor  Caligula  who  ordered 
Petronius  to  set  up  his  statue  in  the  temple  (Josephus,  Ant.  188)  is  con¬ 
ceived  as  sitting  or  attempting  to  sit  in  the  sanctuary  of  God.  Contrast 
our  verse  with  Asc.  Isa.  411:  “He  (Beliar)  .  .  .  will  set  up  his  image 
before  him  in  every  city.”  The  temple  then  is  probably  to  be  sought 
in  heaven;  and  there  is  in  the  allusion  an  unconscious  survival  of  traits 
in  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Dragon.  On  this  saga,  cf.  Bousset,  Anti¬ 
christ,  104  Jf.;  Gunkel,  Schopfung  und  Chaos,  221  jf.;  Cheyne  in  EB. 
1131  jf.;  Mill.  1 63/.;  and  Dob.  or  Dibelius,ad  loc. — xaGfl^siv  is  intransitive; 
on  sl<;  (Exod.  1629 1  Reg.  511  2  Reg.  is25  (A)  Lam.  210),  see  Bl.  39s.  The 
vabs  tou  Osou  (1  Es.  5  52  Judith  518Dan.  (Th.)  53Mt.  2661,  etc.;  orxupfou 
Lk.  i9  and  often  in  Lxx.)  is  elsewhere  in  Paul  used  metaphorically;  the 
Christians  are  the  temple  of  God,  or  the  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Spirit. 
— dxobetxvupLt  (1  Cor.  49)  may  mean  “ exhibit,”  “ prove”  (Acts  25 7), 
“appoint”  (Acts  222),  or  “designate”  (a  successor,  2  Mac.  1426  (A);  cf. 
Polyb.  V,  43 4,  Josephus,  Ant.  635  7338).  The  latter  meaning  in  the  sense 
of  “nominate”  or  “proclaim”  is  here  preferred  by  Lft.  and  Mill.  The 
participle  dxoBstx.v6vToc  (AGF,  et  al.,  read  duoBstx.v6ovTa)  denotes  either 
purpose’ (Acts  326)  or  attendant  circumstance  (BMT.  449).  Before 
xaOfoac,  KL,  et  al.,  put  &<;  Gs6v. 

5.  ov  fivrj/jLovevere  kt\.  With  an  unfinished  sentence  behind 
him  (w.  3_4),  Paul  abruptly  reminds  his  readers  that  they  have 
already  been  instructed  in  the  matter  of  the  times  and  seasons, 
particularly  the  signs  which  must  precede  the  Parousia  of  Christ 
17 
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(ravra  referring  strictly  to  w. 3_4).  With  a  trace  of  impatience 
it  may  be  (contrast  fivrjfiove vere  in  I  29)  he  asks:  “Do  you  not 
remember  that  when  I  was  yet  with  you,  I  was  repeatedly  tell¬ 
ing  you  these  things?” 

Paul  is  wont  to  appeal  not  only  to  the  knowledge  of  his  readers  (cf. 
I  21,  etc.),  but  also,  and  specifically,  as  Chrys.  has  seen,  to  his  previous 
oral  communications  (310 1  34). — On  xpbg  upia<;  elvai,  cf.  310 1  3*. — Even 
without  toXX&xc?  (Phil.  318),  sXeyov  may  denote  customary  or  repeated 
action. — On  the  first  person  sing,  without  e*^,  cf.  317;  with  Iyt5, 1 218  3  s. — 
For  ext  <Sv,  DE  have  I'xt  spiou  ovxo?;  so  also  Ambst.  (Souter).  On 
the  view  that  ext  (a  word  found  in  the  Major  Epistles  and  Phil,  i9; 
cf.  Lk.  24 6-  44)  excludes  a  reference  to  Paul’s  visit  and  indicates  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  Timothy’s  visit,  and  that  'therefore  Timothy  is  here  proclaim¬ 
ing  himself  that  he  is  really  the  author  of  II  (Spitta),  see  Mill.  xc. 

6-8a.  In  these  verses,  Paul  is  evidently  explaining  the  delay 
of  “the  apostasy”  and  of  the  revelation  or  Parousia  of  the  Ano - 
mos ,  and  consequently  the  reason  why  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  not 
yet  present.  As  the  readers  are  not  receiving  new  information, 
it  is  sufficient  for  Paul  merely  to  allude  to  what  they  know 
already.  Unfortunately,  the  allusions  are  so  fragmentary  and 
cryptic  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  determine  precisely 
what  Paul  means.  The  conspicuous  difficulty  lies  in  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  to  Karlov  and  0  /carex^v  apn  (y.  infra).  Since 
the  reference  is  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether 
tcarex^v  is  to  be  translated  “withhold”  or  “detain,”  an  object 
avrov  (=  avopiov)  being  supplied;  or,  “hold  sway”  “rule” 
( fcpareiv ),  icarex^v  being  intransitive.  It  is  wTorth  noting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  w.  6-12  there  is  nothing  obviously  political.  The 
thought  runs  in  the  sphere  of  the  supramundane;  the  categories 
are  concrete  and  realistic;  and  the  interest,  as  in  apocalyptic  at 
its  best,  is  religious  and  moral,  the  assertion  of  faith  that  the 
universe  is  moral,  the  justification  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 
Though  the  Devil  controls  his  own,  his  movements  are  directed 
by  the  purpose  of  God.  Indeed,  as  w.  9-12  make  clear,  God  first 
of  all  endeavours  through  his  Spirit  to  stir  up  within  men  the 
loye  for  his  truth  unto  their  salvation.  When  they  refuse  to  wel¬ 
come  the  heavenly  visitor,  then  God  as  judge  prepares  them  for 
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the  consequences  of  their  refusal.  It  is  thus  God  himself  who 
sends  an  “ operation  unto  delusion’’  into  the  souls  of  those  who 
have  destroyed  themselves  by  refusing  to  welcome  the  love  for 
the  truth  unto  their  salvation.  Since  then  there  is  no  obvious 
reference  in  w.  6-12  to  a  political  power,  it  is  antecedently  prob¬ 
able  that  to  fcarexov  and  0  fcarexcov  apTi  refer  not  to  the  Roman 
Empire  and  emperor  as  a  restraining  principle  or  person,  but  to 
a  supernatural  spirit  or  person  conceived  either  as  an  unknown 
being  who  keeps  the  Anomos  in  detention  as  the  Dragon  of  the 
saga  is  kept  ( cf .  Dibelius),  or  as  a  well-known  spirit  or  person, 
possibly  the  Devil  himself  who  is  in  control  of  the  forces  of  evil, 
the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  that  operates  in  the  sons  of 
disobedience  (cf.  Schaefer). 

The  Meaning  of  TO  Karibov  and  o  Karexpav  apTi. 

— % 

The  sphere  of  conjectural  interpretations  of  *cb  xcctIxov  and  b  xoct!- 
Xcov  5pTt  seems  to  be  limited  by  the  following  probabilities:  (1)  The  pres¬ 
ence  of  apart  with  6  xaarl^v  indicates  that  b  xaT^tov  (and  similarly  orb 
xaorbxov,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  orb  vuv  xa tiyov 
or  t b  xaarlxov  vuv)  is  not  a  proper  name  but  a  description  of  a  definite 
and  well-known  figure  whose  activity  in  xaT^stv  Is  in  progress  at  the 
time  of  Paul;  (2)  the  Sport  is  “now”  to  Paul;  the  t6ts  is  of  his  expec¬ 
tation,  and  is  not  a  far-distant  “then”;  (3)  xa^l^stv  has  the  same 
meaning  in  both  participial  phrases  (so  Boh.  “  that  which  layeth  hold  ” 
(Homer)  and  Syr.),  though  the  Vulg.  (Th.  Mops.  Ambst.)  renders  the 
former  quid  detineat  and  the  latter  qui  tenet  nunc .  Within  the  limits 
of  these  probabilities,  two  types  of  opinion  may  be  briefly  sketched, 
the  one  based  on  the  “contemporary-historical,”  the  other  on  the 
“traditional-historical”  method  of  interpretation. 

I.  The  usual  conjecture  finds  a  reference  in  both  orb  xaar^ov  and  b  xa- 
t 4%(ov  apart  to  the  Roman  Empire.  The  older  expositors  (e.  g.  Tert.  de 
resur.  24,  and  Chrys.)  stretch  the  limits  of  arbors  and  include  in  apart  both 
their  own  and  Paul’s  present.  Modern  writers,  following  the  example  of 
Wetstein  (who  thinks  of  Nero),  Whitby  (who  thinks  of  Claudius),  and 
Hitzig  (who  unlocks  the  pun  qui  claudit),  are  inclined  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  contemporary  reference.  Bacon  (Introd.  77;  cf.  Spitta,  Zur  Ge- 
schichte  und  Litteratur,  1893, 1, 146  jf.  and  Dob.  ad  loc.)  states  the  prevail¬ 
ing  conjecture  cogently:  “We  need  not  assume  with  Hitzig  a  play  upon 
the  name  Claudius,  nor  deny  that  ‘the  restrained  may  well  be  a  pri¬ 
meval  element  of  the  Antichrist  legend;  but  in  the  present  application 
of  the  word,  first  neuter,  then  masculine,  the  reference  is  certainly  to 
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Paul's  unfailing  refuge  against  Jewish  malice  and  persecution,  the  usually 
incorruptible  Roman  magistracy  (Rom.  131-6)  which  at  this  very  period 
was  signally  befriending  him  (Acts  1812-17).”  The  difficulty  with  this 
generally  accepted  interpretation  is  (1)  that  while  the  fall  of  Rome  is 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  Messianic  period  (4  Ezra  5*  Apoc.  Bar.  39 7;  cf. 
for  the  rabbinical  literature  Klausner,  Die  Messianischen  Vorstellungen, 
etc.  1904,  39  jf.  and  Rabinsohn,  Le  Messianisme,  etc.  1907,  63  Jf.),  the 
notion  of  Rome  as  a  restrainer  does  not  appear  in  Jewish  apocalyptic 
literature  (cf.  Gunkel,  Schdpfung,  etc.  223).  To  obviate  this  objection, 
it  is  assumed  that  the  trait  is  due  to  Paul  or  to  contemporary  Christian¬ 
ity  (cf.  Dob.).  (2)  A  second  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  Paul  the  Roman 
citizen,  although  he  does  not  identify  the  Roman  Empire  or  emperor 
with  the  Antichrist  (contrast  Rev.),  is  compelled  with  grim  apocalyptic 
determinism  to  put  the  Roman  emperor,  if  not  also  the  empire,  ex,  yiaou 
when  once  he,  if  not  also  it,  has  performed  his  service  as  restrainer. 
Augustine,  in  his  interesting  review  of  conjectural  explanations  (de  civ . 
dei,xx,  19), notes  the  opinion  of  some  that  Paul  “was  unwilling  to  use 
language  more  explicit  lest  he  should  incur  the  calumnious  charge  of 
wishing  ill  to  the  empire  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  eternal,”  and  con¬ 
cedes  that  “it  is  not  absurd  to  believe”  that  Paul  does  thus  refer  to  the 
empire  as  if  it  were  said:  “Only  he  who  now  reigneth,  let  him  reign 
until  he  is  taken  out  of  the  way.”  But  while  the  conjecture  is  not  absurd, 
it  creates  the  only  political  reference  not  simply  in  this  passage  but  in 
Paul’s  apocalyptic  utterances  as  a  whole.  A  theory  which  is  not  open 
to  this  Objection  would  be  distinctly  preferable. 

II.  Passing  by  other  opinions,  as,  for  example,  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
is  meant  (noted  by  Chrys.),  or  a  friendly  supernatural  being  (Hofmann 
thinks  of  the  angel  prince  of  Daniel),  or  Elijah  (Ewald,  who  notes  Mt. 
1711  Rev.  ii8),  we  turn  to  the  distinctively  “traditional-historical”  in¬ 
terpretations.  (1)  Gunkel  (Schdpfung,  223^.)  remarks  that  the  heavenly 
or  hellish  powers  who  are  to  appear  at  the  end  are  already  in  existence, 
and  that  the  natural  query  why  they  have  not  yet  manifested  them¬ 
selves  is  answered  by  the  reflection  that  there  must  be  something  some¬ 
where  that  holds  them  back  for  the  time.  The  idea  of  xa t£xg>)v  is  origi¬ 
nally  mythical.  Gunkel  thinks  that  to  Paul  the  xai^xcov  is  probably  a 
heavenly  being,  Elijah.  (2)  Dibelius  in  his  Geisterwdt  im  Glauben  des 
Paulus ,  1909,  58  JJ.  and  in  his  commentary  (1911)  on  our  passage  at¬ 
taches  himself  to  Gunkel’s  method,  and  makes  the  acute  suggestion,  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  passages  as  Job  712  Rev.  131  Apoc.  Bar.  294  4  Ezra  6 62 
and  by  instances  from  mythology  and  folk-lore,  that  t b  x<xt tyov  or  b 
xcct^xcov  is  the  something  somewhere  (Paul  does  not  know  who  or  what 
it  is  exactly,  and  therefore  shifts  easily  from  neuter  to  masculine)  which 
keeps  the  Anomos  in  detention  until  the  time  appointed  by  God  for  his 
advent.  The  trait  is  thus  mythical,  as  Gunkel  suspected.  It  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  observe  that  while  Gunkel  takes  xai^xecv  in  the  sense  of  xwXueev 
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(so  most  from  Chrys.  on),  Dibelius  understands  it  in  the  equally  admis¬ 
sible  sense  (see  on  I  521)  of  xponrelv,  confirming  the  meaning  by  an  apt 
quotation  from  \heActa  Pilati ,  222,  where  Christ,  in  delivering  Satan  to 
Hades,  says:  XafJ&v  atabv  x&rexe  {“in  Banden  halte”)  (kayaXtiq  5% pc  Tqq 
SeuTlpac;  pou  xapou alaq.  (3)  Schaefer  in  his  commentary  (1890)  agrees 
with  Dollinger  in  taking  xon: l%etv  intransitively  and  in  translating  it 
“ herrschen  “rule,”  “hold  sway.”  In  his  exegesis  of  the  passage  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  not  only  that  t b  xocirex ov  is  the  mystery  of  law¬ 
lessness  and  that  cc5t;6v  (v.  e)  is  Christ,  but  also  that  6  xoct^wv  is  Satan. 
This  indentification  of  b  xoctex^v  with  Satan,  original  apparently  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  scholar,  has  the  advantage  of  fitting  admirably  into 
Paul’s  thinking  both  here  and  elsewhere.  Assuming  Schaefer’s  identifi¬ 
cation  as  a  working  hypothesis  and  applying  it  in  our  own  way,  we  sug¬ 
gest  first  of  all  that  just  as  Christ  is  to  Paul  both  the  exalted  Lord  and 
the  Spirit  operating  in  believers,  so  Satan  is  both  (1)  “the  god  of  this 
age”  (2  Cor.  44),  “the prince  of  the  power  of  the  air”  (Eph.  22),  the  (tem¬ 
porary)  ruler  (6  xonrexwv  apTt)  of  the  spiritual  hosts  of  wickedness,  and 
(2)  the  evil  spirit  (t b  xoctexov)  that  energises  in  the  sons  of  disobedience 
(Eph.  22).  The  effect  of  the  operation  of  Satan,  the  spirit  or  person  who 
is  now  holding  sway,  is  characterised  as  “  the  mystery  of  lawlessness,” 
that  is,  the  lawlessness  which  is  secretly  growing  in  unbelievers  under 
the  spell  of  Satan.  This  control  of  Satan  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine 
purpose,  for  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  revelation  of  the  Anomos  in 
the  time  set  him  by  God  and  not  before,  the  reason  being  that  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  lawlessness,  which  Satan  sets  in  operation,  is  to  culminate  in  a 
definitive  apostasy  on  earth  which  is  the  signal  for  the  advent  of  Satan’s 
instrument,  the  Anomos.  But  this  apostasy  will  not  come,  and  the  Ano¬ 
mos  will  not  be  revealed  until  Satan,  who  is  now  holding  sway,  is  put 
out  of  the  way.  The  notion  that  a  limit  has  been  set  to  the  authority  of 
Satan  has  recently  received  fresh  confirmation  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
Freer  collection  ( cf .  Gregory,  Das  Freer  Logion ,  1908),  where  between 
Mk.  1614  and  i615  we  read:  “This  age  of  lawlessness  (divopdas)  is  under 
Satan  who  (which)  does  not  permit  &xb  t&v  xveupidcTwv  axciOapToe 
to  understand  the  true  power  of  God  and  further,  in  words  attributed 
to  Christ:  xexXTjpoyrac  6  Spoq  twv  stc&v  •rijq  e^ouataq  tou  Saxava  dcXXcc 
aXXa  Secva.  But  the  unsolved  difficulty  in  our  passage  is  the 
reference  intended  by  ex  piiaou  Y^v-|QTat*  It  is  just  possible  that  Paul 
is  alluding  to  the  war  in  heaven  (Rev.  127  ff  ),  the  religious  revolt  led 
by  Satan,  which  is  the  signal  for  the  sudden  apostasy  on  earth.  In  this 
case,  ex  piaou  refers  to  Satan’s  expulsion  from  heaven  to  earth.  Though 
he  is  thus  removed,  he  makes  use  of  his  peculiar  instrument,  the  Ano¬ 
mos,  who  now  issues  forth  from  his  place  of  concealment,  and  gives  him 
all  his  power,  just  as  the  Dragon  (Rev.  132)  gives  the  beast  his  power, 
his  throne,  and  great  authority.  Equipped  with  this  power,  the  Ano¬ 
mos,  whose  advent  is  for  the  doomed  alone,  gathers  his  forces  for  war 
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against  Christ  ( [cf .  1  Cor.  1524  ff),  attempts  the  assault  on  the  throne  of 
God  in  his  holy  temple  in  heaven,  but  is  slain  in  the  attempt  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  and  is  destroyed  with  the  manifes¬ 
tation  of  his  advent.  To  this  conjecture,  based  on  Schaefer’s  identifi¬ 
cation  of  b  xailx^v  with  Satan,  it  may  be  objected  not  that  Satan  is 
described  in  reference  to  his  function  of  xoct iyziv,  for  Paul  calls  Satan 
b  xecp&^GJV  (I  36),  but  that  (1)  Paul  might  not  subscribe  either  to  the 
identification  or  to  the  deductions  therefrom  indicated  above,  and  (2) 
that  lx  piaou,  which  to  be  sure  designates  only  the  fact  not  the  manner 
(forced  or  voluntary)  of  the  removal,  does  not  at  first  blush  suggest  an 
IxP&XXsaOai  elq  t?)v  yijv  (Rev.  129). 

This  brief  review  of  conjectures  only  serves  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  know  what  Paul  had  in  mind,  whether  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  or  a  supernatural  being  that  keeps  the  Anomos  in  detention,  or 
Satan  who  is  temporarily  in  control  of  the  forces  of  evil,  or  something 
else  quite  different.  Grimm  (1861),  for  example,  thinks  of  the  Anomos 
himself  and  Beyer  (1824)  of  Paul;  see  other  conjectures  in  Liin.  (ed. 
Gloag,  222-238).  It  is  better,  perhaps,  to  go  with  Augustine  who  says 
on  v.  6:  “  Since  he  said  that  they  (the  Thessalonians)  know,  he  was 
unwilling  to  say  this  openly.  And  thus  we,  who  do  not  know  what  they 
knew,  desire  and  yet  are  unable  even  cum  labore  to  get  at  what  the 
Apostle  meant,  especially  as  the  things  which  he  adds  (namely,  vv.  7_8a) 
make  his  meaning  still  more  obscure”;  and  to  confess  with  him:  ego 
prorsus  quid  dixerit  me  fateor  ignorare  (de  civ.  dei ,  xx,  19). 

6.  fcal  vvv  to  /carexov  otSare.  “And  as  to  the  present,  you 
know  that  which  restrains  him”  (if  the  reference  is  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  Empire),  or  “detains  him”  (if  the  reference  is  to  a  super¬ 
natural  being  that  keeps  the  Anomos  in  detention),  or  “is  hold¬ 
ing  sway”  (if  the  reference  is  to  Satan).  From  things  to  come 
( w . 3b-4),  Paul  turns  with  fcal  vvv  to  things  present  (w.  6'7);  and 
then,  having  indicated  the  reason  for  the  delay  of  the  advent  of 
the  Anomos  and  so  of  Christ,  he  reverts  in  v. 8  with  rore  to  the 
future.  The  vvv  (cf.  I  3  s)  is  not  logical  but  temporal,  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  present  in  contrast  not  with 
the  past  (v. 6)  but  with  the  future  (w. 3-4 ;  cf.  the  next  clause 
iv  t<S  avrov  /catpS)  and  teal  Tore  v.  8).  to  tcaTexpv  is  not  a  title, 
but  the  description  of  a  supernatural  being  (or  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire)  that  is  functioning  as  tcaTexpv  in  Paul's  present. 

Some  commentators  (especially  Liin.)  explains  vuv  in  the  temporal 
-  sense:  “and  now  to  pass  to  a  further  point.”  This  explanation  puts  so 
great  a  stress  on  the  new  point  as  such  as  to  demand  vuv  SI  (cf.  1  Cor. 
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i220,  one  of  the  few  instances  of  logical  vuv  in  Paul).  Since,  however,  the 
readers  have  already  been  instructed  (Liin.)  and  need  only  to  be  re¬ 
minded  again  of  the  point,  and  that  too  allusively,  it  is  more  likely  that 
the  emphasis  is  laid  not  on  the  new  point  as  such  but  on  the  present 
situation  involved  in  y,ax tyov  as  contrasted  with  the  future  situation 
when  b  xaxlx tov  apxi  will  be  removed,  and  the  prophecy  of  v.  3  will  be 
realised;  and  that  therefore  vuv  is  temporal  (so  most).  But  to  seek  the 
contrast  in  ext  (v.  5)  is  to  be  forced  to  assume  that  the  readers  had  never 
heard  of  xb  xocxl^ov  until  now,  and  that  from  the  cryptic  utterances  of 
vv.  ®-8a  they  could  divine,  without  previous  knowledge,  Paul’s  meaning. 
Dob.  asks  too  much  of  the  readers  when  he  remarks:  “ Paulus  muss 
seiner  Sadie  in  dieser  Hinsicht  sekr  sicker  gewesen,  dass  er  sick  mil  dieser 
Andeuiung  begniigt. — The  xal  vuv  is  detached  and  emphatic  (cf.  Jn.  418), 
Uund  fiir  jetzt”  (Dibelius). — If  xa =  “restrain”  or  “detain,” 
<%0x6v  =  &'vopLov  is  to  be  supplied  here  and  in  v.  7;  if  it  means  “hold 
sway”  “rule,”  it  is  intransitive. 

669  to  a7ro/ca\v<j)dfjvaL  kt\.  The  divine  purpose  (w  to';  cf. 
i5)  of  the  present  action  designated  by  to  Kare^ov  is  “that  he 
(namely,  the  Anomos;  cf.  airotcaKviTTcaQaL  vv.3- 8)  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  time,”  that  is,  the  time  set  him  by  God,  and  not 
before.  It  is  already  evident  (as  v. 7  explains)  that  the  terminus 
of  the  function  indicated  by  to  Kajiyov  is  the  apostasy  and  the 
concomitant  revelation  of  the  Anomos. 

The  emphatically  placed  aflxou  (tfAKP,  et  al.)  is  misunderstood  by 
BDEGFL,  et  al.,  and  changed  to  lauxou  (Zim.;  cf.  Rom.  325).  The  xacpbc; 
(cf.  I  217  51)  is  a  day  yvgxjx*?)  xw  xup Up  (Zech.  147;  cf.  Ps.  Sol.  1723). — It 
is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  efe  xb  dxoxaXuqpGijvac  xxX.,  not  xb  pltq 
or  xou  pt.-?)  d«xoxaXu<p0T}vai  xpb  xou  xatpou  aOxou  (cf.  Lk.  442)  or  ea>9  auxbs 
dcxoxaXu^Gfi  ev  xq)  aOxou  xatptp. 

7.  to  yap  ixvvTripiov  /ctX.  “For”  (7 ctp)}  to  explain  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  present  action  intimated  in  to  Kare^ov  and 
the  future  revelation  of  the  Anomos ,  “the  secret, namely, of  law¬ 
lessness  has  already  been  set  in  operation”  (by  Satan),  and  is 
preparing  the  way  for  the  definitive  apostasy  on  earth  and  its 
concomitant,  the  revelation  of  the  Anomos  (v. 3).  “Only,”  that 
apostasy  will  not  come  and  the  Anomos  will  not  be  revealed, 
“until  he  who  is  now  holding  sway  (or,  detains  or  restrains  him) 
is  put  out  of  the  way;  and  then  will  be  revealed  the  Anomos .” 
The  phrase  to  pvcrrrjpLov  T779  avopiias,  the  secret  whose  content 
is  lawlessness,  or  “the  mystery  of  which  the  characterising  feat- 
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ure,  or,  so  to  say,  the  active  principle  is  avopbta  ”  (Ell.),  is  unique 
in  the  Gk.  Bib.  The  exact  meaning  cannot  at  present  be  made 
out;  but  with  some  probability  it  may  be  referred  not  to  the 
airoaracria  (v. 3)  itself,  but  to  the  secretly  developing  lawlessness 
which  is  to  culminate  in  the  definitive  apostasy  on  earth  (cf. 
Dob.).  As  ivepyelrat,  suggests,  an  evil  power  sets  in  operation 
“the  secret  of  lawlessness”;  and  since  it  is  improbable  that 
avofiia ?  =  avojiov,  this  evil  power  is  not  the  Anomos  (the  instru¬ 
ment  of  Satan)  operating  from  his  place  of  concealment,  but 
Satan  himself  {cf.  Schaefer),  or  more  precisely,  if  we  may  identify 
to  tcaje'xpv  with  Satan,  to  /caTe%oz>,  the  spirit  that  holds  sway, 
energising  in  the  sons  of  disobedience.  In  this  case,  to  icaTeyov 
(present  participle)  and  to  jjLvarrjpLov  (note  the  v&v)  are  con¬ 
nected  both  essentially  and  temporally. 

In  the  light  of  I  213  evepYelTai  may  be  middle  “is  already  operating,” 
or  passive  “has  already  been  set  in  operation.”  In  the  latter  case,  the 
present  tense  with  the  adverb  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  English  perfect; 
cf.  I  3«  I'xsts  x&vtots  and  BMT.  17. — It  is  to  be  observed  in  passing 
that  in  w.  ®-7  Paul  not  only  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  allegation  that 
the  day  is  present  (v.  2)  but  also  intimates  IvspYstTat)  that  that 
day  is  not  far  distant. — On  puorigptov,  which  may  have  been  suggested 
by  dxoxaXuqjG^vat,  cf.  1  Cor.  21,  etc.  (with  tou  OeoCi),  Col.  4s,  etc.  (with 
toO  XpiGTou),  Eph.  i9  (with  OeXi^pt.ai:o<;;  cf.  Judith  22  with  (SouXijc;),  and 
Eph.  619  (with  eOafyeXfou);  also  dxoxaXuxrecv  [uiar^pta  Sap.  622  Sir.  318 
271#  s.  Dan.  (Lxx.)  228  £ •  (Th.)  219-  80-  47.  See  further,  Hatch,  Essays ,  57  jf.\ 
SH.  on  Rom.  n25;  Lft.  on  Col.  i26;  Swete  on  Mk.  411;  and  Robinson, 
Ephesians ,  235  ff. 

povov  6  fcarexoov  apri,  kt\.  There  is  an  ellipsis  here;  and  since 
the  clause  with  plovov  is  evidently  the  link  between  the  present 
action  implied  in  to  /carexov  and  the  terminus  of  that  action  at 
the  revelation  of  the  Anomos ,  it  is  natural  to  supply  not  only 
“that  apostasy,  which  is  the  culmination  of  the  secret  of  lawless¬ 
ness,  will  not  come,”  but  also,  in  the  light  of  w. 6b  and 8a,  “the 
Anomos  will  not  be  revealed.”  Both  the  ellipsis  and  the  position 
of  eo)?  have  a  striking  parallel  in  Gal.  210:  povov  t&v  tttcdxcov  ha 

pLVrfpiQV€Vtt>pL€V. 

On  the  probable  meaning  of  these  obscure  words,  v.  supra ,  pp.  259  ff. — 
Since  Gal.  210  explains  satisfactorily  both  the  ellipsis  and  the  inverted 
order  of  the  words,  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  other  expedients,  as, 
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for  example,  that  of  the  Vulgate:  tantiim  ut  qui  tenet  nunc ,  teneat,  donee 
de  medio  fiat.  Many  commentators  think  it  needless  “  to  supply  defi¬ 
nitely  any  verb  to  complete  the  ellipsis.  The  p,6vov  belongs  to  ewg,  and 
simply  states  the  limitation  involved  in  the  present  working  of  the 
puaTTQptov  TYjs  dvopdas;  it  is  working  already,  but  only  with  unconcentrated 
action  until  the  obstacle  be  removed  and  Antichrist  be  revealed.”  (Ell.). 
— The  conjunction  eox;  occurs  in  Paul  only  here  and  i  Cor.  4 5  (&>c  av; 
so  GF  in  our  passage;  cf.  BMT.  323). — lx  f/iaou  is  rather  frequent  in 
Gk.  Bib.  with  atpeev  (Col.  214  Is.  572,  lx  piiaou  being  absolute  in  both 
instances),  !$oXeu0pe6eiv  (Exod.  3114  with  Xaou),  and  ap7ud^etv  (Acts 
2310  with  atawv);  but  lx  pilaou  with  Y^vecOat  occurs  only  here  in  the 
Gk.  Bib.  Wetstein  notes  Plut.  Timol.  238  B:  eYv<*>  Wv  xaO*  eauTbv  lx 
pilaou  Yevbpievos.  The  fact  not  the  manner  of  the  removal  {cf.  Fulford) 
is  indicated:  “to  be  put  out  of  the  way.”  See  further,  Soph.  Lex.  sub 
pi!ao<;  and  Steph.  Thesaurus ,  6087. 

8.  /cal  Tore  ...  6  avofio$f\  With  /cal  rore  (cf.  1  Cor.  4 5  Mk. 
I321* 26  f*)  balancing  /cal  vvv  (v. 6),  Paul  turns  from  the  present 
(vv.  6-7)  to  the  future,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  condition  stated 
in  w.  3‘4.  The  words  “and  then  will  be  revealed  the  Anomos” 
(note  0  avop,os  =  the  Hebraistic  0  avOpoorros  rrjs  avofi(a<z  v.  3) 
close  the  argument  of  w. 6-7  and  open  the  way  for  two  important 
points,  the  description  of  the  destruction  of  the  Anomos  intro¬ 
duced  by  ov  (v. 8b- c)  and  the  estimate  of  the  significance  of  the 
advent  of  the  Anomos  introduced  by  the  parallel  o5  (w.  9"12). 
In  passing  directly  from  the  revelation  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Anomos  without  pausing  to  describe  the  Parousia  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  Paul  creates  the  impression  that  he  is  interested  not  in 
external  details  (e.  g.  the  description  of  the  advent  of  Christ,  of 
the  conflict  apparently  involved  in  the  destruction  of  the  Ano¬ 
mos,  and  of  the  action  of  the  Anomos  intimated  in  chare  /cr\.  v. 4) 
but  in  spiritual  values,  the  triumph  of  apocalyptic  faith  in  the 
victory  of  the  good  over  evil. 

i  ov  /cvpcos  aveXel  /cr\ .  The  description  of  the  destruction 
moves  in  synonymous  parallelism.  The  first  member  may  be 
an  allusion  to  Is.  ii4:  /cal  nrara^et  yfjv  tw  Xoyco  rov  ardfiaros 
avrov  /cal  iv  rrvevfiarL  81a  eiXe'oov  aveXel  aaefir).  Paul’s  phrase, 
however,  ra>  irvevpLart  rod  aro/zaro?  avrov y  unique  in  the  N.  T., 
is  probably  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  Ps.  32s  where  the 
same  phrase  balances  the  creative  word  of  God  (ra>  Xoycp  rov 
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Kvpiov).  The  second  member  is  synonymous  but  not  quite  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  first,  for  instead  of  “ breath  of  his  mouth”  we  have 
“  manifestation  of  his  Parousia  .”  The  words  emfyaveLa  and 
7rapovai'a  are  ultimately  synonymous,  the  former  being  the 
Hellenistic  technical  term  for  the  appearance  of  a  god,  and  the 
latter  (see  I  219),  the  Christian  technical  term  for  the  expected 
coming  of  Christ.  If  any  distinction  between  the  terms  is  in¬ 
tended,  the  former  will  emphasise  the  presence,  the  latter,  the 
arrival.  The  point  is  that  the  manifest  presence  itself  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  destroy  the  Anomos ;  cf.  Chrys.  aprcel  7 rapdvai  avrov. 

In  the  phrase  “with  the  breath  of  his  mouth”  (cf.  Is.  27s  Sap.  n19  £* 
Job  49),  the  means  of  destruction  is  not  the  word  (cf.  Eth.  En.  622  Ps. 
Sol.  1727;  also  Eth.  En.  142  841)  but  the  breath  itself.  Dibelius  sees  in 
the  phrase  traces  of  the  primitive  conception  of  the  magical  power  of 
the  breath  and  refers  to  a  passage  in  Lucian  (The  Liar,  12)  where  the 
Babylonian  magician  gathered  together  all  the  snakes  from  an  estate 
and  blew  upon  them  (IvsipuaTjae),  “and  straightway  every  one  of  them 
was  burnt  up  by  the  breathing  ”  (xaTexa60Tq  6x6  t4>  <pucnrjpLa'uc)* — Against 
the  majority  of  witnesses  (ttAD*G,  et  al.,  the  versions  and  most  of  the 
fathers),  BDCK,  et  al.,  omit  T^aou?  after  xuptos  (so  Weiss  (84)  who  thinks 
T^aous  is  added  to  explain  xtipiog;  cf.  B  in  1  Cor.  5s  n23). — The  reading 
iveXel  (BAP)  is,  according  to  Dob.,  supported  by  dcv^Xoc  (DGF),  an 
impossible  word  from  which  arose  dvaX ol  (n*  and  Orig.  in  three-fourths 
of  the  quotations).  Thereupon  this  present  (derived  from  dvaX6w  = 
dvaXfoxti)),  in  view  of  the  future  xa-uapY^ast,  became  avaXtiaec  (DCEKL, 
et  al.).  Weiss  (40)  thinks  that  n  knew  the  emendation  dvaXworei,  and 
formed  avaXot  to  approximate  to  the  original  dcveXet.  Zim.  observes 
that  dviXot  points  not  to  dveXet,  for  the  interchange  of  ot  and  et  is 
without  parallel,  but  either  to  dcvocXoc  or  to  a  fusion  of  avaXot  and  av- 
eXet;  and  he  concludes  that  the  present  dvotXot,  the  harder  reading, 
is  original  (so  Lft.  Find.).  On  dtvatpetv  (Lxx.  and  Lk.  Acts)  =  “re¬ 
move,”  “slay,”  a  word  only  here  in  Paul  (if  dveXet  is  read),  see  Plummer, 
ICC.  onLk.  222.  On  dvaX6w  =  dtvaXtcxw,  “consume,”  which  is  rarer  in 
Gk.  Bib.  than  ctvatpstv,  cf.  Gal.  515  Lk.  g54. — xaTapyetv,  a  favourite 
word  of  Paul,  occurs  rarely  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  (2  Tim.  i10  Lk.  13 7 
Heb.  214;  cf.  Barn.  26  56  94  155  (xocTapyifaet  xatpbv  tou  dtv6pLou)  162; 
Ign.  Eph.  132  where  it  is  parallel  with  xaOatpelv  and  Xuetv);  it  denotes 
in  Paul  “annul,”  “abolish”  (e.  g.  vopiov),  “destroy,”  etc.,  (1  Cor.  i524  -  26 
of  the  evil  powers  including  death;  cf.  2  Tim.  i10  Barn.  5®). — In  the 
N.  T.  Ixt^Aveta  appears  elsewhere  only  in  the  Pastorals,  where  the 
Christian  icapouarta  is  supplanted  by  the  Hellenistic  ixuptivstoi;  in 
the  Lxx.  (mainly  2,  3  Mac.),  it  is  used  of  the  manifestation  of  God  from 
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the  sky;  e.  g.  fj  toO  Gsou  ext^veta  (2  Mac.  1527  Ven.);  cf.b  extqxzvfjs 
xupcoq  (2  Mac.  1554),  and  b  ext? 0s6q  (3  Mac.  535;  cf.  also  Driver’s 
Daniel ,  191  /.  for  coins  inscribed  “of  King  Antiochus,  god  manifest”). 
Mill.  (151)  remarks:  “4xt?<fcveta  draws  attention  to  the  ‘presence’  as 
the  result  of  a  sublime  manifestation  of  the  power  and  love  of  God, 
coming  to  his  people’s  help.”  Deissmann  (Light,  $ 74, 378)  notes  a  third- 
century  (b.c)  inscription  which  records  a  cure  at  the  temple  of  Asclepius 
at  Epidaurus:  t&v  ts  xapouafocv  t&v  ocStoG  xapeve?dcvi?s  b  ’AaxX&xco?, 
“and  Asclepius  manifested  his  Parousia.77  In  view  of  the  equivalence 
of  Ixc?<$:veca  and  xocpouafo,  the  former  does  not  mean  “brightness,” 
illustratio  (Vulg.);  cf.  Bengel:  “Sometimes  the  apparitio  is  spoken  of, 
sometimes,  and  in  the  same  sense,  adventus  (v. *);  but  here  the  apparitio 
adventus  is  prior  to  the  coming  itself,  or  at  least  is  the  first  gleam  of  the 
advent,  as  ext?£veta  tt)?  T^iipa?”  (quoted  by  Lillie  who  renders  our 
phrase,  “with  the  appearing  of  his  coming  or  presence”). 

9-12.  Careless  of  chronological  order  but  careful  of  spiritual 
values  (cf.  v.  8),  Paul  reverts  in  w.  9-12  to  the  Parousia  of  the 
Anomos.  The  section,  introduced  by  ov  parallel  to  ov  (v. 8),  is 
intended  both  as  a  justification  of  the  universe  as  moral  and  as 
an  encouragement  (cf.  w. 2- 13  ff*)  of  the  disheartened  among  the 
readers.  Concerned  primarily  in  the  description  with  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  advent  of  the  Anomos ,  he  assures  the  faint-hearted 
that  his  Parousia ,  inspired  by  Satan  and  attended  by  outward 
signs  and  inward  deceit  prompted  by  falsehood  and  unrighteous¬ 
ness,  is  intended  not  for  believers  but  for  unbelievers,  “  the  des¬ 
tined  to  destruction”  like  “the  son  of  destruction  himself 
(w.  9-10a).  Then  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  he  observes 
that  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  is  for  “the  doomed”  because  they 
have  already  put  themselves  into  this  class  by  refusing  to  wel¬ 
come  the  heavenly  visitor,  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  designed 
to  awaken  within  them  the  love  for  the  truth  of  God  which  is 
essential  to  their  salvation  (v.  iob).  As  a  consequence  of  their 
refusal,  God  as  righteous  judge  is  himself  bound  (for  he,  not 
Satan  or  the  Anomos ,  is  in  control  of  the  universe)  to  send  them 
“an  inward  working  to  delude  them”  into  believing  the  false¬ 
hood  of  the  Anomos  (v.  u),  in  order  that,  at  the  day  of  judgment, 
they  might  be  condemned,  all  of  them,  on  the  moral  ground  that 
they  believed  not  the  truth  of  God  but  consented  to  the  unright¬ 
eousness  of  the  Anomos  (v. 12). 
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9.  ov  icrTLV  7]  rrapovala  /crX.  Instead  of  y  aTro/cdXvyJn ?  (i7), 
which  in  view  of  arroKaXvrrreaOai  (w.3- 6- 8)  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  we  have  Paul’s  regular  word7rapovaca}  its  use  here  being 
due  doubtless  to  association  of  ideas  (rr)<;  i rapovaias  avrov  v. 8). 
The  collocation  of  oi>y  which  resumes  ov  (v. 8  =  rov  avopov),  with 
avrov  is  more  difficult  to  the  eye  than  to  the  ear.  The  early  does 
not  describe  something  in  the  process  of  happening  (7 tverac), 
but,  like  7 repxrei  (v.  n),  looks  upon  the  “is  to  be”  as  “is”  (cf. 
spheral  I  s2  and  arrotcaXvrrrerai  1  Cor.  313).  This  advent  is  first 
described  as  being  “in  accordance  with,  in  virtue  of  {tear a) ,  the 
energy,  that  is,  the  inward  operation  of  the  indwelling  spirit  of 
Satan,”  daemone  in  eo  omnia  operante  (Th.  Mops.),  the  parallel 
between  the  Spirit  of  holiness  in  Christ  (Rom.  i4)  and  the  in¬ 
dwelling  of  Satan  in  the  Anomos  being  thus  strikingly  close  (cf. 
Th.  Mops.) 

The  grammatical  arrangement  of  the  clauses  following  xapouafcc  is 
uncertain.  Many  commentators  (e.  g.  Liin.  Riggenbach,  Born.  Dob.) 
“connect  !<jt£v  closely  with  ev  x&ofl  Suv&piec  xtX.  for  the  predicate  and 
treat  xaz9  evlpyetav  tou  Eorcava  as  a  mere  explanatory  appendage;  but 
with  no  advantage  either  to  the  grammar  or  the  sense”  (Lillie).  In  the 
light  of  the  succession  of  dative  clauses  in  such  passages  as  Rom.  i518ff- 
Col.  i11,  etc.,  it  is  natural  to  construe  lorfv  with  each  of  the  dative 
clauses,  the  y.<xl  before  the  second  ev  (v. 10)  serving  to  unite  the  parallel 
clauses  with  Iv  (ev  x&qfj  Buv&piei  xtX.  v.  9  and  Iv  x&qrj  dex&Tfl  x/tX.  v.  10); 
or  we  may  take  ea^fv  with  zoi$  dxoXXupiivoi<;  for  the  predicate,  leaving 
the  three  prepositional  phrases  under  the  government  of  an  unexpressed 
article  after  the  subject  xapouafa:  “the  Parousia ,  which  is  xa^,  ev,  and 
ev,  is  for  the  doomed.”  But  the  arrangement  is  uncertain  (see  Wohl.). 
Logically,  however,  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  is  for  the  doomed,  and  the 
Ivlp-feia  manifests  itself  both  in  outward  wonders  and  in  inward  deceit. 
— In  the  N.  T.  Ivlp^st a  appears  only  in  Paul;  it  denotes  the  inward  oper¬ 
ation  (see  on  evepysiv  I  213)  of  God  (Eph.  i19  3 7  with  xaT&),and  of  Christ 
(Col.  i29  Phil.  321  with  xaT&).  This  single  instance  of  ivipyeiac  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Satanic  activity  is  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  IvepYeiv  in 
v. 7  and  Eph.  22.  In  the  Lxx.  Ivlpysta  is  found  only  in  Sap.  and  2,  3  Mac.; 
it  indicates  among  other  things  the  operation  of  God  (Sap.  726  2  Mac.  329 
3  Mac.  421  512*  28).  ivipyeiac  differs  from  Buvapits  with  which  it  is  some¬ 
times  associated  (as  here  and  Sap.  134  Eph.  37),  as  “operative  power” 
-  from  “potential  power”  (Mill.);  cf.  Reitzenstein,  Pohnandres , 352, 1. 24: 
Boefyiovos  y&p  ousfo  Ivipyeta.  On  Satan,  see  I  218. 
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iv  'iraarj  Svvdfiei  /ct\ .  The  advent  of  the  Anomos  is  further 
described  in  a  second  prepositional  clause  as  being  “in  (that  is, 
‘clothed  with,5  ‘attended  by5)  all  power  and  signs  and  portents 
that  originate  in  falsehood.55  Paul  co-ordinates  bvvafus,  the 
abstract  potential  power,  with  (rrjfiela  /cal  Te'para,  the  concrete 
signs  and  portents,  intending  no  doubt  by  Svvafus  the  specific 
power  to  perform  miracles.  Since  he  seems  to  feel  no  difficulty 
with  this  co-ordination,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  construe  irdar] 
both  with  Svvdfiet  and  (by  zeugma)  with  err]  fie  iocs  /cal  repacnv 
(a  common  phrase  in  the  Gk.  Bib.).  It  follows  that  ^revSoir;  is 
likewise  to  be  taken  with  all  three  substantives  (cf.  v. 2  w?  81 
rjfi&v).  The  reality  of  the  capacity  and  of  its  expression  in 
outward  forms  is  not  denied;  but  the  origin  is  stigmatised  as 
falsehood. 

While  many  expositors  connect  x&arfl  and  with  all  three  nouns 

( e .  g.  Liin.  Ell.  Lillie,  Lft.  Schmiedel,  Wohl.  Mill.),  some  ( e .  g.  Calv. 
Find.  Dob.),  feeling  troubled  it  may  be  by  the  abstract  SGvapuq,  restrict 
x&qn  to  the  first  and  4>e6&oug  to  the  last  two  nouns,  “in  all  power — both 
signs  and  wonders  of  falsehood”  (cf.  Vulg.). — The  Iv  is  variously  under¬ 
stood,  “in  the  sphere  or  domain  of”  (Ell.  Mill,  et  al.)y  “consisting  in” 
(Born.  Dob.),  or  “verbunden  mit ”  (Wohl.).  The  gen.  4>e68ou<;  is  in¬ 
terpreted  as  of  “origin”  (Dob.),  “quality”  (Chrys.  Find.  Mill.),  “ob¬ 
ject”  (Ambst.  Grot.  De  W.  Liin.  Ell.),  or  “reference”  in  the  widest 
sense  ( e .  g.  Riggenbach,  Alford,  Wohl.). — As  all  Christians  are  empow¬ 
ered  Iv  x&qQ  Buv&pisi  (Col.  i11),  and  as  the  indwelling  Christ  works  in 
Paul  Iv  Suv&pisc  crqjjiskDv  xocl  Tsp&Ttov  (Rom.  1519),  so  Satan  operates  in 
the  Anomos  with  the  result  that  his  advent  is  attended  by  all  power 
to  work  wonders.  Since  elsewhere  in  Paul  we  have  not  the  singular  “a 
power”  (Mk.  6s  g39)  but  the  plural  Buv&pt.ec<;  (2  Cor.  1212;  cf.  Acts  222 
Heb.  24)  in  reference  to  miracles,  the  rendering  “with  every  form  of 
external  power”  is  evidently  excluded.  The  phrase  cnqpisTa  xal  xlpaxa 
is  common  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  (Exod.  73  n9,  etc.;  Rom.  1519  2  Cor.  1212 
Heb.  24,  etc.),  airpeTa  suggesting  more  clearly  than  Tlpaxa  (which  in  N.  T. 
appears  only  with  cn^sta)  that  the  marvellous  manifestations  of  power 
are  indications  of  the  presence  of  a  supramundane  being,  good  or  evil. 
i^euSo?,  a  rare  word  in  Paul,  is  opposed  to  dtXirj6eia  (vv.  11-12  Rom.  i25 
Eph.  425)  and  parallel  with  dBixfa  (vv. 10-  12). — Paul  is  quite  content  with 
a  general  description  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  advent  of  the 
Anomos;  but  later  descriptions  of  the  Antichrist  delight  in  the  details, 
e.  g.  Rev.  1313  Asc.  Isa.  54  Sib.  Orac.  3 63  f-  2167Jf-;  see  Bousset,  Antichrist , 
115  Jf.  and  Charles  on  Asc.  Isa.  $4. 
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10.  /cal  iv  irdcrrj  cnrarr)  abt/ct'a?.  “And  with  all  deceit  that 
originates  in  unrighteousness.”  While  the  preceding  clause  with 
iv  (v. 10)  directed  attention  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  advent 
of  the  Anomos  mainly  on  the  objective  side,  this  closely  related 
clause,  united  to  the  former  by  /cat,  directs  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
jective  side.  Hand  in  hand  with  the  external  signs  and  wonders 
prompted  by  falsehood  goes  deceit,  the  purpose  to  deceive, 
inspired  by  unrighteousness;  cf.  Rev.  1313  f-  /cal  7 Totel  armela 
fieyaXa  .  .  .  /cal  ifKava. 

to£?  airoXkvnevots.  Finally  the  class  is  designated  for  whom 
alone  the  Parousia,  with  its  attendant  outward  signs  and  inward 
deceit,  is  intended  “the  perishing,”  those  whose  end  (Phil.  319) 
like  that  of  “  the  son  of  destruction  ”  is  airdikeLa.  The  tacit  oppo¬ 
site  of  oi  aTToWifievot  (a  Pauline  expression;  cf.  1  Cor.  i18  2  Cor. 
21543)  is  oi  crco^ofievot  (1  Cor.  i18  2  Cor.  215;  cf.  Lk.  1323  Acts  247), 
a  phrase  that  characterises  the  remnant  in  Is.  37s2  {cf.  4520  Tobit 
147).  As  “the  saved”  are  the  believers  so  “the  doomed”  are 
the  unbelievers  irrespective  of  nationality. 

The  phrase  dnu&Tig  de$exfa<;  (DKLP  prefix  tyjs)  is  unique  in  the  Gk. 
Bib.  For  dcic taj,  in  the  active  sense  of  “deceit,”  cf.  Col.  2 8  Eph.  4s2 
Eccl.  98  4  Mac.  188;  for  the  genitive,  cf.  Mk.  419  Heb.  313  and  contrast 
Test,  xii,  Reub.  58.  dcScxfo  is  a  common  word  in  Gk.  Bib.;  in  Paul 
it  is  sometimes  opposed  to  dft^Geta  (v. 12  Rom.  i18  2 8 1  Cor.  13 6). — The 
present  participle  dxoXXupivoi<;  is  general,  indicating  a  class;  a  time¬ 
less  aorist  might  have  been  used  {cf.  oi  awOivTeg  Is.  io20  Neh.  i2). 
Bousset  ( Antichrist ,  13)  restricts  “the  doomed”  to  the  Jews,  a  restric¬ 
tion  which  is  “permitted  neither  by  the  expression  nor  by  the  context” 
(Dob.).  The  sv  (before  toI?)  inserted  by  KLP,  et  al.y  may  have  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  2  Cor.  215  4s.  In  the  light  of  Mt.  24s4  2  Cor.  43,  Lillie  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  take  toI<;  dcxoXXujjiivotc;  not  with  Icrufv  but  with  d'jdhnr)  dcBixfots; 
so  also  Dob.  on  the  ground  that  the  deceit  is  only  for  unbelievers  while 
the  miracles  could  be  seen  by  both  believers  (but  without  injury  to 
them)  and  unbelievers. 

av& *  cdv  ttjv  ayair^v  kt\.  That  the  advent  of  the  Anomos  is 
for  “the  doomed”  (w.  9~10a)  is  their  own  fault  “because  {avS> 
&v)  they  had  not  welcomed  the  love  for  the  truth  intended  for 
their  salvation.”  The  phrase  ttjv  dyaTrrjv  7%  dX'qdeta^,  only 
here  in  the  Gk.  Bib.,  suggests  that  God  had  sent  them  the  divine 
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power  (Christ  or  the  Spirit)  to  create  in  them  a  love  for  the  truth 
of  God  (Rom.  i25),  or  Christ  (2  Cor.  n10;  hence  DE  add  here 
Xpurrov ),  or  the  gospel  (Gal.  25*  14  Col.  i5);  and  that  they  had 
refused  to  welcome  the  heavenly  visitor.  Having  thus  refused 
the  help  designed  (ek  to)  for  their  salvation,  they  must  take 
upon  themselves  the  consequences  of  their  refusal  as  stated  in 
vv.  n-12. 

dcvO*  &v,  very  common  in  Lxx.  ( cf .  Amos  511),  is  used  elsewhere  in  the 
N.  T.  only  by  Luke;  it  means  regularly  “  because, ”  but  occasionally 
“wherefore”  (Lk.  123);  cf.  Bl.  401. — In  Paul,  7}  dXirjGeia,  which  is  often 
used  absolutely  (w.  12-13  Rom.  i13  28-  20  1  Cor.  13 6,  etc.),  means  not 
“truthfulness,”  or  “the  truth”  in  general,  but  specifically  the  truth  of 
God,  of  Christ,  or  of  the  gospel  preached  by  Paul  as  contrasted  with 
the  falsehood  of  the  Anomos  (v.  n;  cf.  Rom.  i25  3*).  In  the  light  of 
TCtoreijecv  Tjj  dX^Geft?  (v. 12),  dXTjGefoq  is  genitive  of  the  object.  Else¬ 
where  in  Paul  73  dydxiQ  is  used  with  the  gen.  (subjective)  of  the  person, 
Geou  (so  Lk.  n42),  XptoroO,  xvetipiaTos  (Rom.  1530),  to  denote  the  divine 
love  for  men.  Chrys.  explains  “the  love  of  truth”  as  equivalent  to 
Christ;  Primasius  takes  dX-qGsfc^  as  =  Christ  (cf.  Jn.  543  146).  The  phrase, 
however,  is  natural  in  view  of  the  use  of  dyax^v  with  various  impersonal 
objects  (Eph.  525;  cf.  2  Tim.  48- 10  Heb.  i9  =  Ps.  44s  Jn.  319;  also  dyaxijcv 
dXTjOecav  Ps.  508  83 12  Zech.  819).  The  divine  offer,  made  through  Christ 
or  the  Spirit,  is  not  simply  the  gospel  which  might  be  intellectually  ap¬ 
prehended,  but  the  more  difficult  love  for  it,  interest  in  it;  contrast 
this  refusal  with  the  welcome  which  the  readers  gave  to  the  gospel 
(BixesGccc  I  x8  213). — dq  t6  (I  212)  may  indicate  purpose  (Yva  atoGtoatv 
I  218)  or  intended  result  (ec<;  tt^v  coycTQpfav  aik&v;  cf.  wcts  v.  4).  On 
the  variant  4?e&l£avro,  cf.  Sir.  623. 

11.  teal  Sea  tovto  irepeiree-  “  And  for  this  reason  (because  they 
did  not  welcome  the  love  for  the  truth),  God  sends  (is  to  send) 
them  an  inward  working  of  delusion.”  The  fcae  may  be  consecu¬ 
tive,  “and  so,”  or  it  may  designate  the  correspondence  of  guilt 
and  punishment.  The  Trefiirec  refers  not  to  the  time  previous 
to  the  revelation  of  the  Anomos  (ivepryeerac  v. 7)  but,  as  iarlv 
(v.  9)  intimates,  to  the  time  when  the  apostasy  comes  and  the 
Anomos  is  revealed. 

o  0eo?  ivepyeeav  7r\avrj<;  fcr\.  The  position  of  0  0eo?  is  em¬ 
phatic.  In  appearance,  Satan  is  responsible  for  the  future  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Anomos  with  “the  doomed”;  in  reality  it  is  God 
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who  is  in  supreme  control,  working  out  his  moral  purposes 
through  the  agencies  of  evil.  Since  the  divine  influence  designed 
to  stir  up  a  love  for  the  gospel  is  unwelcome,  God  sends  another 
visitor,  the  ivepyeia  7 TXavrjs,  whose  function  it  is,  as  a  servant 
of  the  divine  purpose,  to  prepare  the  way  for  final  judgment 
(v.  12)  by  first  deluding  the  minds  of  “the  doomed”  into  be¬ 
lieving  the  falsehood  of  the  Anomos. 

tw  $e68et  balances  dtXiqOetag  (v. 10)  and  elq  t6  introduces  the 
primary  purpose  of  x4pixet.  In  the  striking  phrase  ev4p*reca  xX&vqs, 
only  here  in  Gk.  Bib.,  xX&vtqs  is  a  genitive  of  the  object,  and  denotes  the 
goal  of  the  active  inward  energy,  namely,  “delusion,”  the  state  of  being 
deceived  (see  on  I  23):  “an  energy  unto  delusion.”  On  Ssa  touxo,  see 
I  213;  for  x4pt.xetv  Ttvf,  cf.  1  Cor.  417  Phil.  219.  D  omits  xa(;  GF,  et  al.y 
omit  auTofe;  F  omits  T<p;  KLP,  et  al.y  forgetting  laidv  (v. 9)  read  x4p,^ec. 
On  Stdfe  toOto  xipixes,  cf.  Rom.  i24*  26  Stb  xapiBcoxev. 

12.  Xva  /cptdaxnv  kt\.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  Trepirec  is 
contingent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  initial  purpose  in  ek  to 
7naT€vaaiy  hence  tva  depends  on  ek  to.  Wishing  to  insist  that 
the  basis  of  judgment  (cf.  i5'10)  is  “believing  the  falsehood,” 
Paul  repeats  the  thought  in  a  parallelism  which  designates  “the 
doomed”  negatively  as  “all  who  have  not  believed  the  truth” 
of  Christ,  and  positively,  “who  have  consented  to  the  unright¬ 
eousness”  of  the  Anomos  (cf.  aSi/cias  v. 10).  The  antithesis  of 
“truth”  and  “unrighteousness”  (cf.  Rom.  28  1  Cor.  136)  inti¬ 
mates  that  “truth”  is  regarded  more  on  the  moral  than  on  the 
purely  intellectual  side,  the  truth  of  God,  Christ,  or  the  gos¬ 
pel  as  preached  by  Paul;  and  the  parallelism  of  TnaTeveiv  and 
evhotcelv  hints  that  in  believing  the  will  is  an  important  factor. 

The  phrases  xtcnreGetv  tw  ^e6Bst  (v.  n)  and  Tjj  dcXigGe^  do  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  xtaTe6etv  with  dative  is  employed  elsewhere 
by  Paul  only  in  citations  (Rom.  43  t<J>  0e<p;  Rom.  ioie  Tjj  dxojj;  cf.  the 
accus.  1  Cor.  13 7  x&vTa  xtareflet).  For  the  impersonal  object,  cf.  xfoTtq 
with  eOa^YeXfou  (Phil,  i27)  and  4vep*reta<;  (Col.  212).  The  construction 
euSoxeiv  Ttvt  (1  Esd.  439  Sir.  1831  (A)  1  Mac.  i43)  does  not  appear  else¬ 
where  in  N.  T.;  Paul  construes  sOBoxetv  elsewhere  with  the  infinitive 
(see  I  28)  and  with  ev  and  dative  (1  Cor.  io5  2  Cor.  1210;  so  here  AEKLP, 
et  at.). — xpfveaGai  (opposed  to  ca>£ea0at  v.  10)  gets  here  by  context  the 
meaning  xaTaxpfoeaOat  (cf.  Heb.  134);  xp foetv  is  common  in  Gk.  Bib. 
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(Rom.  212  3 7  Is.  6616,  etc.). — Exegetically  it  is  unimportant  whether 
xdvT£<;  (BDEKLP,  et  al.)  or  axavTeq  (SAGF,  el  al.)  is  read  ( cf .  Gal.  328); 
WH.  read  but  once  in  Paul  (Eph.  613).  The  expression  axocs  b  or 
b  axas  is  chiefly  Lukan  (also  Mt.  2811  Mk.  i61B  1  Tim.  i16;  cf.  Gen.  19S 
etc.);  on  x&vtec;  ol  xtaTs6ovTe<;  (which  K  reads  here),  see  I  i7;  on 
%<kv ts?  ol  xtax£uaavT£«;,  cf.  i10. — On  the  contrast  between  dXiq0£ta  and 
cf.  Rom.  2 8 1  Cor.  13 6;  on  the  thought  of  w.  n*12,  cf.  Born,  ad 
loc.  and  Rom.  118-32. 

The  Origin  and  Significance  of  the  Anomos. 

On  the  basis  of  what  has  been  said  above  on  w. 3_7,  a  general 
word  may  be  added  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Anomos  and  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  same  to  Paul.  The  name  “Antichrist,”  com¬ 
monly  employed  to  designate  the  being  variously  described  by 
Paul  as  “the  man  of  lawlessness” = “the  lawless  one,”  “the  son 
of  destruction,”  “the  one  who  opposes  and  exalts  himself  against 
every  one  called  God,”  etc.,  does  not  appear  in  extant  literature 
before  First  John  (218*  22  43;  cf.  2  Jn.  7).  In  that  epistle,  the 
Antichrist,  who  is  assumed  to  be  a  familiar  figure,  is  both  the 
definite  being  who  is  to  come  and  the  spirit  already  in  the  world 
(/eo'cr/w),  possessing  men  so  that  they  are  themselves  called 
“Antichrists”  (218),  and  leading  them  both  to  deny  that  Jesus 
is  the  Christ,  Son  of  God,  come  in  the  flesh  (4s)  and  to  sepa¬ 
rate  themselves  from  their  fellow-Christians  (219).  Whether  the 
name  was  coined  by  the  Ephesian  school  is  unknown. 

■  1  But  while  the  designation  “Antichrist”  is  later  than  Paul,  the 
idea  for  which  it  stands  is  evidently  pre-Christian.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  opponent  of  Israel  and  so  of  God  is  identified  with  a 
heathen  ruler,  for  example,  with  Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  Daniel 
(the  earliest  instance;  cf.  Pompey  in  Ps.  Sol.,  and  “the  last 
leader  of  that  time”  in  Apoc.  Bar.  401);  on  the  other  hand,  the 
opponent  of  God  is  conceived  as  a  Satanic  being,  Beliar  ( e .  g. 
Jub.  and  Test.  xii).  But  the  Anomos  of  Paul  is  neither  a  heathen 
tyrant,  nor  a  political  ruler,  nor  a  Zealotic  false-Messiah  (Mk. 
i322  =  Mt.  2424  and  possibly  Jn.  543),  but  is  an  extraordinary  man 
controlled  completely  by  Satan, — a  non-political  conception  that 
suggests  the  original  influence  of  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Tia- 
mat,  the  sea-monster  that  opposes  Marduk  and  is  vanquished, 
18 
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but  who  at  the  end  is  to  revolt  only  to  be  destroyed.  In  fact, 
due  to  the  researches  of  such  scholars  as  Gunkel,  Bousset, 
Charles,  and  Gressmann,  it  is  not  infrequently  held  that  traces 
of  that  primeval  myth,  however  applied,  are  discoverable  in  the 
O.  T.  (c/.  Daniel's  description  of  Antiochus),  in  subsequent  Jew¬ 
ish  apocalyptic,  and  in  the  apocalyptic  utterances  in  the  N.  T.; 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  by  some  that  from  the  same  source 
light  may  shine  upon  the  hitherto  inexplicable  technical  terms 
of  apocalyptic.  The  precise  question,  however,  whether  the 
Anomos  of  Paul  is  the  indirect  result  of  the  conception  of  the 
Antichrist  as  originally  a  humanised  devil  (Bousset)  or  is  the 
direct  result  of  the  fusion  of  the  Antichrist  conceived  as  purely 
human  and  of  Belial  conceived  as  purely  Satanic  (Charles,  whose 
sketch  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  Antichrist,  especially 
in  the  period  subsequent  to  Paul  when  the  figure  of  Antichrist 
is  further  affected  by  the  Neronic  myths,  is  particularly  attrac¬ 
tive)  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  still  open. 

In  estimating  the  significance  of  apocalyptic  in  general,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  actual  experiences  of  suffering  compelled 
the  Jews,  a  people  singularly  sensitive  to  spiritual  values,  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  experiences  with  the  ineradicable  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Lord  is  righteous  and  that  they  are  his  elect,  and 
that  the  apocalyptic  category,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
origin  of  its  component  elements,  is  the  means  by  which  the 
assertion  of  their  religious  faith  is  expressed.  The  Book  of 
Daniel,  for  example,  is  considered  as  a  classic  instance  not  only 
of  apocalyptic  form  but  also  of  the  venture  of  faith  in  the  triumph 
of  righteousness, — a  judgment  sustained  by  the  immediate  effect 
of  that  “  tract  for  the  times,”  and  by  its  subsequent  influence 
not  only  on  apocalyptic  writers  in  general  but  also  on  the  Master 
himself.  The  literary  successors  of  Daniel  are  not  to  be  reckoned 
as  purely  imitators;  they  adhere  indeed  closely,  sometimes  slav¬ 
ishly,  to  the  classic  tradition;  but  they  also  proclaim,  each  in 
his  way,  their  originality  by  what  they  retain,  omit,  or  insert, 
and  by  what  they  emphasise  or  fail  to  emphasise;  and  still  fur¬ 
ther,  they  keep  alive  the  old  religious  faith,  even  if  they  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  spiritual  insight. 
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Into  the  apocalyptic  and  eschatological  tradition  and  faith  of 
late  Judaism,  Paul  entered  as  did  the  Master  before  him.  But 
Paul,  to  refer  only  to  him,  brought  to  his  inheritance  not  only 
his  own  personal  equation  but  also  his  religious  experience  in 
Jesus  the  Christ.  Through  that  experience,  his  world  became 
enlarged  and  his  sympathies  broadened.  To  him,  Christianity 
was  a  universal  religion  in  which  Jesus  the  Messiah  was  not  a  na¬ 
tional  political  factor  but  the  world-redeeming  power  and  wisdom 
of  God.  While  holding  to  the  traditional  conceptualism  of  apoca¬ 
lyptic  and  to  the  essence  of  its  faith,  he  demonstrates  the  original¬ 
ity  of  his  religious  insight  in  his  attitude  to  the  traditional  forms. 
This  scribe  who  had  been  made  a  disciple  to  the  kingdom  knows 
how  to  bring  forth  out  of  his  treasures  things  new  and  old.  The 
political  traits  of  the  Antichrist  being  uncongenial,  he  reverts, 
quite  unconsciously,  in  the  attempted  session  of  the  Anomos  in 
the  heavenly  temple  of  God,  to  elements  of  the  non-political 
primeval  myth;  and  equips  the  Anomos  with  Satanic  power 
not  for  political  purposes,  but  to  deceive  the  doomed  (cf.  the 
false  prophet  in  Rev.  1613  1920  2010).  On  the  other  hand,  his 
mystical  experience  in  Christ  leads  him  to  make  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  the  Spirit  of  holiness  in  Christ  and  the  operation  of  the 
spirit  of  Satan  in  the  Anomos  almost  complete.  This  fusion  of  the 
old  and  new  in  the  mind  of  the  Christian  Paul  gives  an  original 
turn  to  the  conception  of  the  Antichrist.  With  a  supreme  dis¬ 
regard  for  externals  and  with  a  keen  sense  for  the  relevant,  he 
succeeds  in  making  pre-eminent  his  faith  that  God  is  Abba,  that 
the  world  is  moral,  that  righteousness  triumphs;  and  his  confi¬ 
dence  is  immovable  that  a  day  will  come  when  the  sway  of  the 
sovereign  Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  be  recognised,  for 
obstacles  will  be  removed  and  the  believer  will  be  delivered  from 
the  evil  one.  And  Paul  is  at  pains  to  observe  that  even  Satan 
and  his  peculiar  instrument,  the  Anomos ,  are  under  the  control 
of  the  divine  purpose;  that  “the  destined  to  destruction”  de¬ 
stroy  themselves  by  refusing  to  welcome  the  heavenly  influence 
which  makes  for  their  salvation;  and  that  therefore  it  is  really 
God  himself  who  on  the  ground  of  their  refusal  sends  to  the 
doomed  an  ivepyeia  7 rXdvTjs,  “It  must  have  been  a  great, 
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deeply  religious  spirit  who  created  this  conception,  one  proof 
more  for  the  genuinely  Pauline  origin  of  our  epistle”  (Dob.  296). 

The  literature  of  the  subject  is  enormous.  Of  especial  importance  are 
Schiirer;  Bousset,  Relig .2;  Charles,  Eschat.  (together  with  his  editions 
of  apocalyptic  literature  and  his  articles  in  EB .  and  Ency.  Brit.11); 
Soderblom,  La  Vie  Future  d’apres  le  Mazdeisme,  1901;  Volz.  Eschat.; 
Gunkel,  Zum  religionsgeschichtlichen  V  erstandniss  des  N.  T.  1903; 
Klausner,  Die  Messianischen  V orstellungen  des  jiidischen  Volkes  im 
Zeitalter  der  Tannaiten ,  1904;  Gressmann,  Der  TJrsprung  der  Israel 
itsrhen-jiidischen  Eschatologie ,  1905;  Mathews,  The  Messianic  Hope  in 
the  N.  T.  1905;  Bousset’s  commentary  on  Revelation  in  Meyer,  1906; 
J.  H.  Gardiner,  The  Bible  as  English  Literature,  1906, 250  jf.;  Rabinsohn, 
Le  Messianisme  dans  le  Talmud  et  les  Midraschim ,  1907;  Oesterley, 
Evolution  of  the  Messianic  Idea,  1908;  Clemen,  Religions geschichtliche 
Erkldrung  des  N.  T.  1909;  Dibelius,  Die  Geisterwelt  im  Glauben  des 
Paulus,  1909;  and  Moffatt’s  commentary  on  Revelation  in  EGT.  1910. 
Likewise  of  special  importance  are  such  specific  works  as  Gunkel’s 
Schopfung  und  Chaos ,  1895;  Bousset’s  Antichrist,  1895  (in  English, 
1896;  cf.  his  articles  on  Antichrist  in  EB.  ERE.  and  Ency.  Brit.11); 
Wadstein’s  Eschatologische  Ideengruppe:  Antichrist,  etc.,  1896;  Charles’s 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  1900,  li  Jf.;  Friedlander’s  Der  Antichrist  in  den 
vorchristlichen  jiidischen  Quellen,  1901;  the  articles  on  Antichrist  by 
Louis  Ginsberg  in  the  Jewish  Ency.,  and  by  Sieffert  in  PRE .;  and  the 
discussions  by  Briggs  in  his  Messiah  of  the  Apostles,  and  by  Born.  Find. 
Schmiedel,  Wohl.  Mill.  Dob.  and  Dibelius  in  their  respective  commen¬ 
taries.  For  the  later  history  of  the  Antichrist,  see,  in  addition  to  Bousset’s 
monograph,  Preuss,  Die  V or stdlung  vom  Antichrist  im  s pater en  Mittelalter, 
bei  Luther,  etc.  1906  (and  Kohler’s  review  in  TLZ.  190 7,  356  jj.).  For 
the  history  of  the  interpretation  of  21-12,  see  the  commentaries  of  Liin. 
Bom.  and  Wohl.;  Mill.  (166-173)  gives  an  excellent  sketch. 


IV.  THANKSGIVING,  COMMAND,  AND 
PRAYER  (213-17). 

Like  the  thanksgiving  and  prayer  (13-12)  and  the  exhortation 
(vv.  1_12),  this  new  section  (w.  13“17),  though  addressed  to  the 
converts  as  a  whole,  is  intended  especially  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  faint-hearted  whose  assurance  of  salvation  was  wa¬ 
vering,  and  who  had  become  agitated  by  the  assertion  (v.  2)  that 
the  day  of  the  Lord  was  actually  present.  With  a  purposed  rep¬ 
etition  of  i3,  Paul  emphasises  his  obligation  to  thank  God  for 
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them  notwithstanding  their  discouraged  utterances,  because,  as 
was  said  in  the  first  epistle  (I  i4  ff  ),  they  are  beloved  and  elect, 
chosen  of  God  from  everlasting,  and  destined  to  obtain  the  glory 
of  Christ  (w.  13'14).  Thus  beloved  and  elect,  they  should  have 
no  fear  about  the  future  and  no  disquietude  by  reason  of  the 
assertion  that  the  day  is  present;  on  the  contrary,  remembering 
the  instructions  received  both  orally  and  in  the  first  epistle, 
they  should  stand  firm  and  hold  to  those  deliverances  (v. 15). 
Aware,  however,  that  only  the  divine  power  can  make  effectual 
his  appeal,  and  aware  that  righteousness,  guaranteed  by  the 
Spirit,  is  indispensable  to  salvation,  Paul  prays  that  Christ  and 
God  who  in  virtue  of  their  grace  had  already  commended  their 
love  to  Christians  in  the  death  of  Christ  and  had  granted  them 
through  the  Spirit  inward  assurance  of  salvation  and  hope  for 
the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  may  vouchsafe 
also  to  the  faint-hearted  readers  that  same  assurance  of  salva¬ 
tion,  and  strengthen  them  in  works  and  words  of  righteousness. 

This  section  differs  from  i3*12,  and  from  I  213~313  which  it  resembles 
closely  in  arrangement  (cf.  au'zbq  Zi  vv. 16-17  with  I  311,  and  the  repeated 
thanksgiving  v. 13  with  I  213),  in  having  the  command  (v. 16). 

uNow  we  ought  to  thank  God  always  for  you ,  brothers  beloved  by 
the  Lord ,  because  God  chose  you  from  the  beginning  of  time  to  be 
saved  by  consecration  of  the  Spirit  and  by  faith  in  the  truth;  uand 
to  this  end  he  called  you  by  the  gospel  which  we  preachy  namely ,  to 
the  obtaining  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ .  lbSo  then, 
brothers,  stand  firm  and  hold  fast  to  the  instructions  that  you  have 
been  taught  whether  we  delivered  them  orally  or  by  letter .  uNow 
may  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  himself  and  God ,  our  Father,  who  loved 
us  ( Christians )  and  gave  us,  in  virtue  of  grace,  eternal  encourage¬ 
ment  and  good  hope, 17 encourage  your  hearts,  and  make  you  steady 
in  every  good  work  you  do  and  word  you  utter . 

13.  rjfiels  Se  o(pei\ofiev  kt\.  The  similarity  in  thought  and 
language  between  the  first  clause  of  this  verse  and  that  of  i3  sug¬ 
gests  of  itself  a  purposed  return  to  the  obligation  there  expressed 
“to  give  thanks  to  God  always  for  you,  brothers”;  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  observable  in  our  verse,  the  order  of  ocpeCXo^ev  evxapio - 
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t elv  and  the  insertion  of  vf l&,  tend  to  confirm  the  suggestion. 
By  putting  dcjyetXo/juev  first,  Paul  lays  stress  on  the  obligation 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  the  very  emphasis,  intimates  that  the 
repetition  of  i3  is  intentional.  By  inserting  9  (i.  e .  Paul, 
Silvanus,  and  Timothy  as  in  I  213'  17)  he  reiterates  emphatically 
what  was  implied  in  i3  that  he  and  his  fellow- writers  are  morally 
bound  to  thank  God,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  readers, 
voicing  the  discouragement  of  the  faint-hearted,  had  declared  to 
Paul  by  letter  that  they  were  not  worthy  of  salvation  and  that 
therefore  Paul  ought  not  to  thank  God  for  them  as  he  had  done 
in  his  former  epistle.  If  this  is  the  case,  Se  is  not  adversative, 
contrasting  in  some  manner  with  w.  9‘12,  but  introduces,  as  in 
v.  1,  a  new  point. 

That  Zi  introduces  a  resumption  of  i3  is  frequently  admitted  (B. 
Weiss,  Dob.  Dibelius,  et  al.).  Usually,  however,  a  contrast  is  discovered 
between  •fjyiecs  and  the  doomed  in  v. 10  ( e .  g.  Liin.  Ell.  Lft.),  a  contrast 
which  is  pertinent  only  if  referred  to  the  Thessalonians  or  all 
Christians.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  is  put  over  against  God 
who  sends  the  energy  of  delusion;  or  over  against  the  Anornos;  or  over 
against  the  mystery  of  lawlessness  (Hofmann,  Riggenbach,  Denney,  et 
al.);  but  these  interpretations  are,  as  Wrede  insists  (21),  somewhat 
forced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contention  of  Wrede  (and  Schmiedel) 
that  is  taken  over  mechanically  from  I  213  arises  from  the  neces- 
sity  of  explaining  the  workings  of  the  falsarius.  A  similar  resumption 
of  the  thanksgiving  occurs  in  I  213  (from  i2;  </.  3°);  but  in  I  213  we  have 
xa l  not  Z£,  and  the  main  point  of  I  21-12  is  resumed  as  well  as  the  thanks¬ 
giving  of  i2.  Contrast  with  our  verse  I  2 17  (^et<;  $£)  where  Zi  is  adver¬ 
sative:  “we  apostles”  over  against  the  Jews  who  insinuated  that  we 
did  not  wish  to  return. 

rjyairrifievoL  vi to  tcvpiov.  The  readers  are  addressed  not  simply 
as  brothers  (i3  21)  but  as  brothers  “beloved  by  the  Lord,”  that 
is,  “whom  Christ  loved  and  loves.”  The  phrase  ^air^iievoi 
vi to  fcvpiou  does  not  appear  in  i3  ff*,  though  the  idea  of  election 
is  there  implied  in  the  statement  that  the  endurance  and  faith 
of  the  readers  is  evidence  of  God’s  purpose  tp  deem  them  worthy 
of  the  kingdom.  In  I  i4,  however,  where  Paul  openly  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  readers  are  elect  from  the  fact  that  the  Spirit 
is  at  work  not  simply  in  him  (i5)  but  especially  in  the  Thessa- 
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lonians  who  welcomed  the  gospel  (i6-10),  the  same  estimate  is 
given:  aSe\(f)ol  rj^airr)  pivot  vi to  tov  6eov,  The  repetition  here 
of  these  words  of  appreciation  which  recall  the  love  of  Christ 
(v.  16)  who  died  for  them  (I  510)  and  who  as  Spirit  quickens 
within  them  the  sense  of  the  divine  love  (3  s),  and  which  sug¬ 
gest  (cf.  Rom.  i7  Col.  312)  that  as  beloved  they  are  elect  (I  i4), 
is  evidently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  faint¬ 
hearted  with  the  assurance  of  salvation,  and  of  awakening 
within  them,  as  elect  and  beloved,  the  obligation  to  fulfil  their 
Christian  duty  (v. 15  a  pa  ovv ). 

On  the  phrase,  cf.  Test,  xii,  Iss.  i1  ( v .  1.)  *rjYaxiqpiivot  G-jcb  xupfou  and 
Deut.  3312;  and  see  note  on  1 1 *.  On  the  perfect  participle  “implying  a 
past  action  and  affirming  an  existing  result,”  cf.  BMT.  154  and  exx£- 
Xutocc  Rom.  5®. — (6)  xGptos  is  used  frequently  in  Paul  of  the  Lord  Jesus; 
but  it  is  especially  characteristic  of  the  Macedonian  letters,  fourteen 
times  in  I,  eight  times  in  II,  and  ten  times  in  Phil.  In  our  letters  it 
appears  in  reminiscences  from  the  Lxx.  (I  4s  II  i9  213);  in  such  phrases 
as  6  X6yo<;  toG  xupfou  (I  i8  415  II  31),  h  xupkp  (I  3s  512;  cf.  Gal.  510  Rom. 
i62ff-  and  eight  times  in  Phil.),  and  rj^ipa  xupfou  (I  52  II  22;  cf.  1  Cor. 
55);  in  prayers  (I  312  II  3®-  1B);  and  in  other  connections  (I  i6  41®-17 
527  II  33).  In  the  light  of  this  usage,  xGpcoq  here  (contrast  I  i*)  and  31® 
(contrast  I  523)  is  natural;  cf.  xap&  Osy  II  1®  with  ex8ixo<;  x6pio<;  I  4® 
in  the  light  of  @Yjpia  0soG  (Rom.  1410)  or  XpurroG  (2  Cor.  510).  On  the  use 
of  6  xGptoq,  see  especially  Mill.  136  Jf.  and  Zahn,  Introd.  I,  254. — D  cor¬ 
rects  to  0soG;  A,  et  al.}  read  tou  xupfou. 

ore  eiXaro  vp a<?  kt\.  In  advancing  the  reason  why  ( ort  = 
^because”  as  in  I  213  II  i3)  he  ought  to  thank  God  always  for 
them,  Paul  lets  his  religious  imagination  range  from  everlasting 
to  everlasting, — from  the  choice  of  God  unto  salvation  before 
the  foundation  of  the  world,  to  the  divine  invitation  in  time  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  readers  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and 
to  the  consummation  in  the  age  to  come,  the  acquiring  of  the 
glory  which  Christ  possesses  and  which  he  will  share  with  those 
who  are  consecrated  to  God  by  the  Spirit  and  have  faith  in  the 
truth  of  the  gospel.  The  purpose  of  this  pregnant  summary  of 
Paul's  religious  convictions  (cf.  Rom.  828-30)  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  faint-hearted.  Not  only  are  they  chosen,  they  are 
chosen  from  all  eternity  (air  ap^f}?) ;  not  only  are  they  chosen, 
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they  are  also  called;  and  not  only  are  they  called,  they  are  also 
destined  to  acquire  the  fulness  of  salvation  in  eternity. 

The  order  of  words,  sYXgeto  6p.dc;  6  0e6q  ( cf .  I  59)  not  6p.dc;  eYXauo, 
tells  against  the  suggestion  that  the  readers  are  contrasted  with  “the 
doomed”  (v. 10).  K  reads  eYXs to  (cf.  xpos£xop,ev  (AKL)  in  I  4®,  and 
see,  for  mixed  aorists,  Bl.  211).  For  6p.dc;  (BAGFP,  ct  al.) ,  ND,  et  al.,  read 
■f)p.d<;;  so  also  for  6p,d<;  after  IxdXeaev  in  v. 14,  BAD  read  -fpdc;,  a  reading 
which  takes  the  nerve  out  of  Paul’s  intention  and  which  in  v. 14  leads  to 
the  impossible. — alpecaOat  (Phil,  i22  Heb.  n25),  like  iyXiyeaQai  (1  Cor. 
i27ff.  Eph.  i4),  xpoYcvcoaxeiv  (Rom.  829  n2)  and  xpooptf^ecv  (Rom. 
829f-;  1  Cor.  27  xpb  twv  odtbvwv;  Eph.  i8*  n),  is  used  of  God’s  election 
as  in  Deut.  2618  (cf.  xpoatpsicOat  Deut.  7® f-  io16);  cf.  TtOivai  I  59, 
xaira$touv  II  i8,  and  ouv  i11.  The  idea  of  election  is  constant,  but 
the  words  expressing  it  vary, — a  consideration  that  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  odpetaOat  is  not  used  of  the  divine  elec¬ 
tion. — The  reading  dx’  dpxrjs  (KDEKL,  Pesh.  Arm.  Eth.  Chrys.  Th. 
Mops.  Ambst.  et  al.)  suits  Paul’s  purpose  of  encouraging  the  faint¬ 
hearted  better  than  dxapx^v  (BGP,  Vulg.  Boh.  Didymus,  Ambrose, 
et  al.).  The  former  reading  is  harder  in  that  elsewhere  Paul  uses  not 
dx’  dpx^S  but  xpb  twv  attbvwv  (1  Cor.  27),  axb  twv  akbvtov  (Col.  i2®)  or 
xpb  xaTa^oXijq  x6ap.ou  (Eph.  i4)  to  express  the  idea  “from  eternity,” 
while  dxap/iQ,  apart  from  Jas.  i18  Rev.  144,  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  only 
in  Paul  (seven  times;  it  is  common  in  Lxx.,  especially  in  Ezek.).  Most 
commentators  prefer  dx*  dpx^?  and  interpret  it  as  =  dx*  odcbvoq  (cf.  Ps. 
89s) ;  a  few,  however  (so  recently  Wohl.),  seek  to  refer  dx’  dp/fj?  to  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  Christianity  either  as  such  or  in  Thessalonica,  a  view  possible 
in  itself  (cf.  1  Jn.  27-  24),  though  more  appropriate  to  a  later  period  in 
Paul’s  career,  but  not  probable  in  Paul  who,  when  he  refers  to  ev  dpxi] 
(Phil.  415)  adds  not  only  tou  (cf.  1  Clem.  47s)  but  also  oxs 

e?TjX0ov  dxb  Tij<;  MaxeSovfaq.  As  already  indicated,  dx’  dpx*}<;  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  Paul;  it  is,  however,  common  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  as  a 
designation  of  beginnings  whether  in  eternity  or  in  time  (cf.  Is.  631®  Sir. 
249  1  Jn.  213  Mt.  194,  etc.;  also  2  Reg.  710  Ps.  73s  Lk.  i2,  etc.).  Apart 
from  our  passage  and  Phil.  415,  dpxiq  denotes  in  Paul  “power”  or,  in 
plural,  “powers.” — The  reading  dxapxrjv  which,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Vulg.  primitias  (Wiclif:  “the  first  fruytis”),  was  current  in  Latin 
exegesis  (Dob.),  implies  that  “believers  have  been,  as  it  were,  set  aside 
for  a  sacred  offering,  by  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  ancient  custom  of 
the  law”  (Calvin,  who,  however,  prefers  dx’  dpx?j<;  “which  almost  all  the 
Gk.  Mss.  have”).  The  reference  in  dxapx^Q  is  (1)  to  the  Thessalonians 
as  first-fruits  consecrated  to  God  in  opposition  to  the  mass  of  “the 
-  doomed”  (Hofmann,  who  notes  Rev.  144;  but  see  Swete  on  that  pas¬ 
sage);  (2)  to  the  Thessalonians  or  Macedonians  as  first-fruits  “con- 
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trasted  with  others  yet  to  follow”  (Moff.,  dxapxrj  here  as  in  1  Cor.  152® 
implying  others  to  come);  or  (3),  combining  an  estimate  of  worth  with 
the  idea  of  historical  priority,  to  the  fact  that  the  Thessalonians  are 
consecrated  for  a  possession  (Jas.  i18  Rev.  144),  and  are,  along  with 
the  Philippians  and  others,  especially  a  first-fruit  from  paganism  (B 
Weiss). — It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that,  apart  from  Rom.  n16  where 
the  reference  to  the  cult  (Num.  1519  f-)  is  obvious,  Paul  elsewhere  qual¬ 
ifies  dxapxf)  with  a  genitive  as  in  Rom.  16 5  1  Cor.  1615  (cf.  Rom.  823 
1  Cor.  i520-  23;  and  1  Clem.  241).  The  absence  of  the  qualifying  genitive 
in  this  passage  suggests  either  that  the  Thessalonians  are  first  in  value, 
a  choice  fruit,  which  is  improbable;  or  that  they  are  the  first  in  time, 
which  is  impossible,  for  they  are  not  even  the  first-fruits  of  Macedonia. 
Grot,  obviates  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  our  letter  was  written  as 
early  as  38  a.d.,  that  is,  before  Paul  came  to  Thessalonica,  and  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Jason  and  other  Jewish  Christians  who  had  come  thither 
from  Palestine.  Harnack  likewise  ( v .  supra ,  p.  53/.)  thinks  that  our  letter 
was  addressed  to  Jewish  Christians  in  Thessalonica,  a  group  of  believers 
that  formed  a  kind  of  annex  to  the  larger  Gentile  Christian  church, 
and  interprets  dxapxTjv  as  referring  specifically  to  the  Jews  who  were 
the  first-fruits  of  Thessalonica  (Acts  174).  But  apart  from  the  fact 
that,  in  a  section  written  for  the  encouragement  of  those  who  were  los¬ 
ing  the  assurance  of  salvation,  d%*  dpxf)<;  (cf.  Sir.  24®)  is  more  appro¬ 
priate  than  6xapxT)v,  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  on  Harnack’s  theory, 
the  omission  of  the  expected  tt)?  ©eaaaXovhajq  or  the  twv  ©ecaaXovtx&ov, 
for  in  the  letter  to  Corinth,  a  city  in  which  two  distinct  groups  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  Jewish  and  Gentile,  are  unknown,  the  familia  of  Stephanas  is 
called  not  simply  d%apyi)  but  dxapx"?)  tyjs  *Ax<zlaq  (1  Cor.  1616). — In 
passing  it  is  to  be  noted  not  only  that  D  in  Rom.  16 6  and  x  in  Rev. 
144  change  the  forceful  dxapxh  to  the  meaningless  d%*  dpxys,  but  also 
that  in  Sir.  24®  (Btf),  xpb  tou  cctovog  d%*  dpx^  ixxtciv  pis,  A  changes 
d%*  dpxfc  to  dxap%Y)V. 

ek  acoTTjpLav  ktA.  The  eternal  choice  of  God  includes  not 
only  the  salvation  (I  59)  of  the  readers  (ek  crcorripi'av  =  ek 
to  awOrjvai  v/xa?;  cf.  v.  10  I  216),  but  also  the  means  by  which 
(ev  =  Bidj  Chrys.)  or  the  state  in  which  (cf.  I  4s)  salvation  is 
realised  (Denney).  The  ayiacrpo?  Trvevparos  designates  the  total 
consecration  of  the  individual,  soul  and  body,  to  God,  a  consecra¬ 
tion  which  is  inspired  by  the  indwelling  Holy  Spirit,  and  which, 
as  the  readers  would  recall  (I  43-8  523),  is  not  only  religious  but 
ethical.  The  phrase  ttigtvs  aArjOeia^j  “ faith  in  the  truth’ J  of 
the  gospel,  is  prompted  by  Trier reveiv  ttj  dArjdeia  (v. 12).  Faith 
is  man’s  part;  but  behind  the  will  to  believe  is  the  consecrating 
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Spirit  of  God  (to  Trvevfia  avrov  to  ayiov  I  48).  To  be  sure,  man 
may  refuse  to  welcome  the  heavenly  influence  designed  for  his 
salvation;  but,  if  he  does,  he  takes  upon  himself  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  choice  (vv. 11*12).  A  similar  interaction  of  the  di¬ 
vine  and  human  in  salvation  is  referred  to  in  another  Macedonian 
letter  (Phil.  212  f-).  The  fact  that  the  means  or  state  of  salvation 
is  included  in  the  eternal  choice,  and  that  it  is  mentioned  before 
the  calling  (when  the  means  or  state  is  historically  manifested) 
suggests  that  Paul  is  choosing  his  words  with  a  view  to  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  faint-hearted.  To  know  that  they  are  elect 
from  everlasting,  and  hence  destined  to  the  future  salvation  to 
which  they  were  called,  they  have  only  to  ask  themselves  whether 
the  consecrating  Spirit  is  in  them  and  whether  they  have  faith 
in  the  truth  of  the  gospel.  By  the  same  token,  Paul,  in  I  1  4  ff*, 
expresses  the  conviction  that  the  readers  are  elected,  namely,  by 
the  presence  of  the  Spirit  in  the  readers  who  heard  him  and  wel¬ 
comed  his  gospel.  “  We  find  in  ourselves  a  satisfactory  proof  (of 
election)  if  he  has  sanctified  us  by  his  Spirit,  if  he  has  enlight¬ 
ened  us  in  the  faith  of  his  gospel”  (Calvin). 

Grammatically  ev  aytaqjup  7A*X.  is  to  be  construed  not  with  e?XaTo 
alone  (Wohl.),  or  with  croynQpfav  alone  (Riggenbach,  Schmiedel,  Born.), 
but  with  etXczTo  elq  Wngpfav  (Liin.  Ell.  Lft.  Dob.  el  al.).  In  the 
light  of  I  523,  TcveupiaTcx;  is  not  the  human  (Schott.  Find.  Moff.  et  al.) 
but  the  divine  Spirit  (Calv.  Grot,  and  most) ;  and  the  gen.  is  not  of  the 
object  but  of  the  author.  The  phrase  ev  dycaqjup  xvs6pt.czTo<;  in  1  Pet.  i2 
“probably  comes  from  2  Thess.  213”  (Hort).  On  aYtaapi6<;,  see  I  4afr-; 
on  xferts  dX^Gefog,  see  w. 10-12  and  cf.  Phil,  i27  Col.  212. 

14.  efc  o  ercaXeaev  fcr\.  “To  which  end,”  “whereunto”  (i11), 
that  is,  “to  be  saved  in  consecration  by  the  Spirit  and  faith  in 
the  truth.”  The  eternal  purpose  is  historically  manifested  in 
God’s  call  ( tcaXetv  I  212  47  524;  fcXrjacs  II  i11),  an  invitation  ex¬ 
tended  through  the  gospel  which  Paul  (cf.  Rom.  io14  ff*)  and  his 
associates  preach  (vp&v-  cf.  I  i5).  That  is,  ov$  Se  TTpocopiaev 
TouTov<?  teal  maXeaev  (Rom.  830). 

efc  7repi7roL7}o-iv  kt\.  With  this  clause,  standing  in 

apposition  to  ek  o,  Paul  proceeds  to  the  final  consummation  of 
the  purpose  of  God  in  election  and  calling,  explaining  efc  o-cot? 7- 
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piav  as  the  acquisition  of  divine  glory,  “  to  the  obtaining  of  the 
glory  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  The  “glory  of  Christ”  (i9), 
like  the  glory  of  God  (to  which  he  calls  in  I  212),  is  the  glory  which 
Christ  possesses,  and  which  he  shares  ( cf .  Rom.  817)  with  “the 
beloved  of  the  Lord.”  In  other  words,  ou?  e/caXeaev  .  .  .  tov- 
tov 9  /cal  iSogaaev  (Rom.  830).  The  repetition,  in  this  apposi- 
tional  explanation,  of  a  part  of  the  language  of  I  59  (ek  'irepnroir)- 
(tlv  acDTrjpia ?  tov  /cvptov  t) f*Lo)v  T rjaov  ’Kpcarov)  where  the 
faint-hearted  are'  likewise  encouraged  is  undoubtedly  purposed. 

Lillie  properly  remarks:  “There  is  no  reason  for  restricting  eig  0  to 
any  one  (acoxTqpfoev,  as  Piscator,  Bengel,  et  al. ;  or  xfoTet,  as  Aretius, 
Cocceius,  etal.),  or  any  two  (&Ytaqjuj) .  .  .  xal  Garret,  as  Grotius,  Flatt, 
Schott,  de  Wette,  Hofmann,  el  al .),  of  the  three;  though,  inasmuch  as 
salvation  is  the  leading  idea  and  ultimate  end,  this  is  repeated  and 
defined  in  the  latter  clause  of  the  verse,  eiq  •icepciuofrjatv  xtX.”  Most 
commentators  agree  with  the  above  in  referring  e£<;  8  to  aoynrjpfav  ev 
dycaapup  .  .  .  idaxei  (Theophylact,  Lira.  Ell.  Lft.  Find,  et  al.);  but 
B.  Weiss  refers  it  to  eYXaxo  “with  reference  to  which  election”  (cf. 
elq  0  in  1 11  which  resumes  ei<;  xb  x,axa5tw0ijvat  i6). — A  few  codices  read 
dq  8  xod  (8PGF,  Vulg.),  the  %<x (  coming  probably  from  i11  (but  see 
Weiss,  1 1 2);  cf.  I  48  t bv  xal  BiBovt a  (SDGF,  Vulg.  el  al.)f  and  contrast 
the  simple  et<;  0  in  Phil.  316. — On  8t<3:  toO  eOayyeXiou,  cf.  Eph.  3®  1  Cor. 
415. — In  vv.  13“14  (on  which  see  especially  Denney  in  Expositor’s  Bible , 
1892),  which  are  “a  system  of  theology  in  miniature”  (Denney),  nothing 
is  expressly  said  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  of  the  specific 
hope  of  believers  for  a  redeemed  and  spiritual  body  conformed  xtp  atopicm 
X7]q  86£tq<;  auxou  (Phil.  321;  1  Cor.  i542ff-;  Rom.  823f*).  But  these  essen¬ 
tial  convictions  of  Paul,  who  is  already  a  Christian  of  over  seventeen 
years’  standing,  are  given  in  the  very  words  “our  gospel.” 

15.  apa  ovv  /cr\.  With  his  characteristic  apa  ovv  (I  56),  to 
which  an  affectionate  ahektyou  is  added  (as  in  Rom.  812),  Paul 
commands  the  brethren  to  fulfil  their  Christian  duty,  their  good 
work  and  word.  This  imperative  is  based  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  beloved  of  Christ  and  elected  and  called  of  God  to  obtain 
the  glory  of  Christ,  and  is  expressed  (1)  in  o-rij/cere  (a  word  of 
Paul ;  see  1 38),  “  stand  firm  ”  and  (2)  in  /cpareire  ra?  7 rapaSoaeis, 
“hold  to  the  deliverances  or  instructions  which  you  have  been 
taught  by  us  whether  by  our  word  or  by  our  letter,”  rtfico v  being 
construed  with  both  substantives.  Since  ehihd'xd'qre  has  in 
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mind  instructions  hitherto  conveyed  by  Paul,  Silvanus,  and 
Timothy  cf.  v. 14)  to  the  Thessalonians,  X0705  refers  to 

the  oral  teaching  during  the  first  visit;  and  “our  letter”  (not 
SC  €7tl(7to\(ov  “our  letters”)  refers  specifically  to  the  first  epis¬ 
tle.  While  these  instructions  comprehend  the  various  elements, 
religious  and  moral,  communicated  by  Paul  and  his  associates 
to  the  Thessalonians  orally  or  by  letter  up  to  the  time  of  the 
writing  of  II  (e’StSa^^re),  the  presence  of  artf/cere,  recalling  the 
aa\ev07]vaL  of  v.2,  goes  to  show  that  Paul  has  in  mind  not  only 
generally  “our  gospel”  as  outlined  in  w. 13-14  but  also  specifically 
the  instructions  concerning  the  Parousia  which  he  had  given 
orally  (I  52  II  25)  and  had  touched  upon  in  the  first  epistle 
(51-11  which  has  the  faint-hearted  in  mind).  Knowing,  as  they 
should  remember  (v. 2),  that  the  day  is  not  actually  present,  and 
aware  that,  as  elect  and  beloved  (I  i4  ff-)>  they  are  put  not  for 
wrath  but  for  the  acquiring  of  salvation  (I  59),  they  should  not 
be  agitated  and  nervously  wrought  up  (v.  2),  but  should  stand 
firm  and  stick  to  the  deliverances  that  they  had  been  taught, 
“whether  we  conveyed  them  by  word  of  mouth  when  we  were 
yet  with  you  or  by  our  letter,”  that  is,  the  first  epistle  ( sive 
per  verbum  praesentes  sive  et  absentes  per  litter  as  Th.  Mops.;  cf. 
also  Theodoret:  A070U?  06?  teal  7 rapovres  vpfiv  etcr^pv^apev  teal 
airovre;  e^pa^apiev). 

As  Dob.  (ad  loc.)  and  J.  Weiss  (in  Meyer  on  1  Cor.  n2)  have  pointed 
out,  the  use  of  xapdcBoai?  betrays  the  Jewish  training  of  Paul  who  as  a 
Pharisee  outstripped  many  of  his  comrades  in  his  zeal  for  tcdv  xaTpcxoiv 
p.00  xapaB6aea>v  (Gal.  i14).  Here,  as  in  1  Cor.  n2  (8ti  xa0G)?  xap^Stoxa 
upuv  xapa$6asi?  xa^xere),  the  deliverances  are  not  defined;  con¬ 
trast  the  single  tradition  below  3 6  which  is  stated  in  310;  and  note  also 
the  comprehensive  xap&Bocn?  twv  dcv0p(&x(ov  (Col.  26-8;  cf ’.  Mk.  7s) 
which  is  antithetical  to  Christ.  In  our  passage,  Paul  might  have  said 
t]v  Spiel?  IpidcOeTe  (Rom.  1617;  cf .  Phil.  49  Col.  i7  26ff*  Eph. 
420;  also  1  Cor.  417);  or,  on  the  analogy  of  I  41-2  1  Cor.  710,  Ta?  xapay- 
yeXt'a?  a?  eBt&xapiev  &puv.  The  thought  is  constant,  but  the  language 
varies.  Paul  is  b  b  xapaScBou?,  6  SiB&jxwv,  6  xapaYY^XXtov,  and 

b  Yvwp^tov  (1  Cor.  151);  and  the  readers  or  hearers  receive  (xapa- 
Xapig&vetv  Gal.  i9  1  Cor.  151  Phil.  4 9  Col.  2 6 1  41  II  3®),  learn  (piavOdvetv 
Phil.  49  Rom.  1617  Col.  i7  Eph.  420),  and  are  taught  (ScBaoxeaOai  Col. 
27  Eph.  421;  cf.  Gal.  i12);  and  they  likewise  “hold  fast  to  the  instruc- 
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tions ”  (here  and  1  Cor.^ii2;  cf.  152).  While  the  source  of  these  words, 
deliverances,  teaching,  commands,  etc.,  is  for  Paul  the  indwelling  Christ, 
and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  human  authority  (Gal.  i12)  or  his  own  opin¬ 
ion  (1  Cor.  710  ff-),  still  they  are  historically  mediated  by  the  O.  T.,  say¬ 
ings  of  Jesus,  and  the  traditions  of  primitive  Christianity  (1  Cor.  153). 
— xpaTstv  is  used  elsewhere  by  Paul  only  Col.  219  (vtepa^TQv) ;  cf.  Mk. 
7s*  8  xpaTetv  t-?)v  xap&Boacv;  but  xap&Boais,  apart  from  Paul,  appears 
in  Gk.  Bib.  only  Mk.  7s  ff-  =  Mt.  152  ff-,  and  in  2  Es.  726  Jer.  39*  412  of 
“ delivering  up”  a  city. — The  construction  8t86ax.ea0od  Tt  is  found  else¬ 
where  in  Gk.  Bib.  1  Ch.  518  Cant.  3®  Sap.  610  (but  cf.  Gal.  i12);  on  8c- 
8&axecv,  cf.  1  Cor.  417  Col.  2 7  Eph.  421. — The  implication  of  this  specifi¬ 
cation  of  alternative  modes  of  conveying  instruction,  Bed:  X6*fou  and  8:’ 
excaroXi}?  (e?Te  being  disjunctive  as  in  I  510),  is  that  each  is  equally 
authoritative;  et  par  in  utroqiie  auctoritas  (Grot.).  Paul  had  previously 
referred  to  both  these  modes  (vv.  2*  5  1  52-  27);  but  the  reminder  here 
may  imply  an  intentional  contrast  both  with  the  erroneous  inferences 
drawn  by  some  from  Paul’s  oral  utterances  (inspired  or  not)  and  from 
his  first  epistle  (v.  2),  and  (probably)  with  the  statement  implied  in 
I  527  that  some  of  the  brothers  (presumably  “the  idlers”)  would  give 
no  heed  to  the  letters  of  Paul  {cf.  below  314). — IxjgtoXtq  with  an  article 
may  refer  to  “this”  present  letter  (I  s27  II  3 14  Rom.  1622  Col.  410;  cf. 
P.  Oxy.  293® f*  (a.d.  27)  Tip  8£  9^povt{  cot  t?)v  IxcaToXifjv),  or  to  a  pre¬ 
vious  letter,  “that”  letter  (1  Cor.  5®  2  Cor.  78),  the  context  determin¬ 
ing  in  each  instance  the  reference.  The  plural  extoroXcd  indicates  with 
the  article  previous  past  letters  in  2  Cor.  109-10;  and  without  the  arti¬ 
cle,  either  letters  to  be  written  (1  Cor.  163)  or  the  epistolary  method 
(2  Cor.  io11). 

16-17.  avros  Be  /cr\.  The  Bey  which  introduces  a  new  point 
(cf.  1 311  523  II  316),  is  here,  as  in  I  523,  slightly  adversative.  “We 
have  commanded  you  to  stand  firm  and  hold  to  the  instructions 
which  you  have  received,  and  we  have  based  our  imperative 
on  the  fact  that  you  are  beloved  and  elect;  but  after  all  (Be),  the 
only  power  that  can  make  the  appeal  effective,  that  can  en¬ 
courage  your  purposes  and  strengthen  them  in  the  sphere  of 
righteousness,  is  Christ  and  God,  to  whom  consequently  we  ad¬ 
dress  our  prayer  for  you.”  As  in  I  311,  so  here  the  divine  names 
are  united  and  governed  by  a  verb  in  the  singular;  there,  how¬ 
ever,  God,  as  usual,  takes  the  precedence;  here  (as  in  Gal.  i1 
2  Cor.  1313)  Christ  is  named  first,  perhaps  because  the  good  hope 
is  pictured  as  the  sharing  of  the  glory  of  Christ  (v.  14).  Due 
to  the  position  of  the  name  of  Christ,  the  arrangement  of  the 
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divine  names  is  chiastic,  “Our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,”  and  “God, 
our  Father”  (the  phrase  o  0eo?  o  7 rarrjp  rjficav  being  unique; 
see  on  I  i3). 

o  ayaTrrjcras  /cal  Sou?.  “Who  loved  us  (Christians;  con¬ 
trast  vfi&v  v. 17)  and  so  gave  us  (sc.  fjplv)  eternal  encouragement 
and  good  hope  in  virtue  of  grace”  (both  the  love  and  the  gift 
arising  from  the  divine  favour  (I  i1)  of  God  and  Christ  unto  sal¬ 
vation;  cf.  fcara  tt]V  %apiv  i12  and  iv  Swapec  i11).  On  the  anal¬ 
ogy  of  I  311,  it  is  evident  that  0  ayarirri<ja<;  /cal  Sou?  is  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  both  Christ  and  God  (contrast  Gal.  i1,  “through  Jesus 
Christ  and  God  the  Father  who  raised  him  from  the  dead,” 
where  eyetpavro ?  logically  excludes  the  double  reference).  Since 
the  aorists  look  upon  the  past  event  simply  as  an  event  with¬ 
out  reference  to  its  progress  or  existing  result  (BMT.  38),  it 
is  probable  (1)  that  0  ayairrjcTa ?  alludes  chiefly  to  the  love  of 
God  (Rom.  58)  or  Christ  (Gal.  220)  manifested  in  his  sufferings 
and  death,  though  the  aorist  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  love  of  God  and  Christ  (“who  has  loved  us”;  cf.  I  i4 
II  213  rjyaTTTjfievoL 7  and  Rom.  835  ff-) ;  and  (2)  that  the  Sou?,  which 
is  closely  attached  to  ayaTrfjaa^  under  the  governance  of  one 
article,  refers  to  the  initial  gift  of  the  Spirit  (1 4s  Gal.  4®  Rom.  55), 
though  the  aorist  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  the  permanent 
possession  of  the  gift  (“and  has  given  us”). 

7rapd/c\r}GLv  alcovtav  /cal  ekirfoa  ayadrjv.  In  choosing  these 
phrases  (which  are  evidently  unique  in  the  Gk.  Bib.),  Paul, 
though  speaking  of  Christians  in  general,  has  especially  in  mind 
the  needs  of  the  faint-hearted  who  had  been  losing  confidence 
and  hope.  Trapa/cXrjcns  is  the  courageous  confidence,  inspired  by 
the  Spirit,  that  nothing,  whether  persecutions  (i4  I  3s)  or  dis¬ 
quieting  utterances  touching  the  time  of  the  Parousia  (w.  2_3) 
can  prevent  the  beloved  and  elect  from  sharing  the  future  glory 
of  Christ.  This  “encouragement”  is  alwviav,  not  because  it 
belongs  to  this  present  aeon  (o  aloov  outo?),  but  because  it  holds 
good  for  and  reaches  into  the  aeon  which  is  to  come  (0  alcov  0 
fie'Wcov),  a  present  and  lasting  encouragement.  The  “good 
hope”  springs  from  the  “eternal  encouragement”  (cf.  Rom. 
51  and  is  likewise  a  present  possession  (cf.  Rom.  823)  due  to 
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the  Spirit.  It  is  “good”  not  only  negatively  in  contrast  with 
the  empty  hope  of  non-Christians  (I  413)  but  also  positively  in 
that  it  is  genuine  and  victorious  (Rom.  s5),  certain  to  be  re¬ 
alised  in  the  future  kingdom  of  God. 

17.  7 rapa/caXeaai  .  .  .  koi  arrjpL^ac  fcr\.  Having  named 
the  divine  persons  and  recalled  their  gracious  love  and  gift  to 
all  Christians  (v.  16),  Paul  petitions  Christ  and  God  (the  two 
persons  being  united  here  as  in  I  311  by  the  singular  optatives) 
first  of  all  (1)  to  “encourage”  the  inward  purposes  or  will  of  the 
faint-hearted  among  the  readers  ( vfiwv  t a?  tcaphias  as  3s  I  315; 
note  the  change  from  the  general  (v. 16)  to  the  specific 

vpi&v),  that  is,  to  put  into  their  hearts  the  confident  assurance 
of  salvation,  the  “eternal  encouragement”  of  which  he  had  just 
spoken  (7 TapcucaKecrai  resuming  irapatcKriaiv ).  Then  (2),  recog¬ 
nising  still  the  needs  of  the  faint-hearted  and  gently  reminding 
them  that  the  future  salvation,  though  it  is  assured  by  the  in¬ 
dwelling  Spirit,  is  contingent  upon  righteousness  (cf.  i11-12 1  313 
56  Rom.  1410  2  Cor.  510  1  Cor.  313  ff*  Phil,  i6),  he  petitions 
further  (as  in  i11 1  313)  Christ  and  God  to  “establish  (crrrjpL^aL; 
cf.  I  32-  13  and  aTrjfcere  above  v. 15)  their  hearts  (sc.  vp.5>v  Ta? 
/cap8ta?;  KL,  et  al .,  insert  vpas)  in  every  good  work  that  they 
do  (contrast  irepiep^d^edOai  311)  and  in  every  good  word  that 
they  speak”  (contrast  v. 2). 

On  aikbq  81,  see  313  1 3 11  s23.  Most  codices  have  TtqsoDs  Xpc<tt6<;;  but 
A  reads  Ttqcjous  6  Xpiar 6q,  and  B  Xgiazbq  TiqaoOs  (cf.  Rom.  i62B  Eph.  520; 
also  D  in  i1  above).  The  unique  b  Osbq  b  xaT-^p  is  given  by  GF; 
BD  omit  b  before  0s6<;,  yielding  an  equally  unusual  phrase;  0e6<;  (K) 
or  b  Gs6q  (APL)  xal  xarfjp  ^ c5v  (AKLP)  is  conformation  to  Paul’s  reg¬ 
ular  usage. — Paul  speaks  elsewhere  of  the  love  of  God  (3®  Rom.  5 5  839 
2  Cor.  1313)  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  (Rom.  83®-  37  2  Cor.  514);  of  God  as 
the  author  of  xapdx>.TQai<;  (Rom.  15®  2  Cor.  i3)  and  of  Christ  as  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  the  same  (Phil.  21);  of  God  as  the  author  of  hope  (Rom.  156) 
and  of  Christ  in  us  the  hope  of  glory  (Col.  i27);  and  of  the  grace  both  of 
God  and  of  Christ  (see  I  i1).  There  is  no  intrinsic  difficulty  therefore 
in  referring  6  dyaxiqaas  xod  8oti<;  to  both  Christ  and  God. — In  the  present 
context,  xapdxXqccs,  which  anticipates  xapocxaTiaai  in  v. ,7,  means  not 
“ consolation”  but  “encouragement”  (Find.;  cf.  I  32). — On  the  femi¬ 
nine  ending  aiwvfa  instead  of  the  common  atovcoq  (which  GF  have  here; 
cf.  i9),  cf.  Heb.  912  Num.  2513  Jer.  2017,  etc. — For  IXxl?  dya 0^  (which, 
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like  xap&x,XY)ffi<;  atom'a,  is  unique  in  the  Gk.  Bib.),  see  Goodwin’s  note 
on  Demosthenes,  de  cor.  258.  On  8t86vac  iXxfBa,  cf.  Job  68  Sir.  136; 
on  dtyaOos,  see  I  3®  and  on  eXxfe  1 13.  Is.  5718  may  be  cited:  xap sxaXeaa 
afabv  %<x\  gBuxa  atatp  xap&xXiq<jcv  dtXiqGtvirjv. — The  adverbial  expression 
4v  x&pvzt  (cf.  i11  ev  Suvdcpisi)  is  to  be  construed  not  with  xapaxaXiaoci 
(B.  Weiss),  and  not  with  806?  alone,  but  with  the  two  closely  united 
participles  b  dyax^aa<;  xat  8o6<;  (De  W.  Liin.  Lft.  et  ad.).  The  4v  in¬ 
dicates  the  sphere  or  more  precisely  the  ground  of  the  divine  love  and 
gift  (cf.  i10* 12  Rom.  51B  Gal.  i8  2  Cor.  i12). — Why  Paul  writes  not  “word 
and  work”  (so  GFK,  et  al.\  cf.  Col.  317  Rom.  1518  2  Cor.  io11)  but  “work 
and  word”  (not  elsewhere  in  Paul;  but  cf.  Lk.  2419),  and  adds  dtyaOtp 
(which,  like  xavxf,  is  to  be  connected  with  both  epy<p  andTX6ycp)  is  quite 
unknown. — On  the  analogy  of  I  24  (t&s  xap8(a<;  -r)pi(5v),  NA  put 
after  xap5£a<;.  For  the  phrase  xapaxaXstv  z&q  xap$£a<;,  cf.  Col.  4® 
Eph.  622  Sir.  3023. — Ell.  notes  Chrys.  on  cnjpfSat :  Pe^accoaac,  wars  pi-?) 
aaXeusaOat  pnj84  xapax-XfveaGac. 

V.  FINALLY  (31-6). 

This  section,  as  to  Xolttov  and  aSeXcjyoi  make  clear,  is  new,  and 
serves  not  as  a  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  (213-17)  but  as  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  following  discussion  (36-16),  as  Trapayye'XXo/jLev 
(v. 4  and  w.  10*u)  and  7 TOLrjaere  intimate;  in  other  words, 
vv. 1-5  form  a  transition  (analogous  to  I  41-2)  from  the  first  to  the 
second  main  point  of  the  epistle,  from  the  faint-hearted  (i3-217) 
to  the  idle  brethren  (36-15).  The  structure  is  abrupt  (cf.  Be  in 
vv.  3*  4*  5)  more  so  than  in  I  514-22;  and  the  transitions,  based 
on  association  of  ideas  (7 rwrw  to  and,  less  obviously, 

to  7re7roL0afiev ),  do  not  quite  succeed  either  in  relieving  the  ab¬ 
ruptness  or  in  making  definite  the  underlying  connection  of 
thought.  The  situation  may  best  be  explained  on  the  assumption 
not  that  a  forger  is  at  work  (Wrede),  or  that  in  216~3 5  considerable 
material  has  been  deleted  (Harnack),  but  that  Paul  is  replying 
informally  to  remarks  made  by  his  converts  in  their  letter  to  him. 

Wishing  to  get  their  willing  obedience  to  the  command  of 
vv.  c'15,  he  seeks  their  sympathy  in  requesting  their  prayers  for 
him  and  his  cause,  and  delicately  commends  their  faith  (w. 1_2). 
Finding,  it  may  be,  in  the  letter  from  the  converts  that  the  idle 
brethren  are  disposed  to  excuse  their  idleness  on  the  ground  that 
the  Tempter  is  too  strong  for  them,  Paul  bids  them  to  remember 
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that  Christ  is  really  to  be  depended  on  to  give  them  strength 
sufficient  to  resist  temptation  (v. 3).  Still  wishing  to  get  their 
willing  obedience,  Paul  in  the  same  Christ  avows  tactfully  his 
faith  in  them  that  they  will  be  glad  to  do  what  he  commands, 
as  indeed  they  are  even  now  doing  (v. 4).  But  as  a  stimulus  to 
obedience,  they  need  especially  a  vivid  sense  of  God’s  love  for 
them,  and  the  reminder  that  Christ  can  give  them  an  endurance 
adequate  to  the  situation.  Accordingly,  Paul  addresses  a  prayer 
for  them  to  Christ  the  source  of  power  (v. 6). 

'Finally,  pray ,  brothers ,  for  us,  asking  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
may  run  its  race  and  be  crowned  with  glory,  as  it  does  with  you; 
2and  that  we  may  be  delivered  from  those  unrighteous  and  evil  men, 
—for  not  for  all  is  the  Christian  faith.  zFaithful,  however,  the  Lord 
really  is,  and  he  will  make  you  firm  and  guard  you  from  the  evil 
one.  4 Moreover ,  prompted  by  the  Lord,  we  have  faith  in  you  that 
the  things  which  we  command,  you  both  are  doing  and  will  continue 
to  do.  5 However ,  may  the  Lord  incline  your  hearts  to  a  sense  of 
God’s  love  and  to  the  endurance  that  Christ  alone  inspires. 

1.  to  \onrov.  Though  to  \ol7tov}  like  Xonrov  (I  41  and  GF 
here),  is  often  found  at  the  end  of  a  letter  intimating  that  it  is 
drawing  to  a  close  (2  Cor.  1311;  contrast  1  Cor.  i16  42  729),  yet 
it  does  not  of  necessity  imply  that  “what  remains  to  be  said”  is 
of  secondary  importance,  as  the  instances  in  the  other  Mace¬ 
donian  letters  demonstrate  (I  41  Phil.  31  48).  In  fact,  just  as 
I  41-2  paves  the  way  for  the  important  exhortations  in  I  48-522 
(which  are  placed,  like  w. 1-15  here,  between  two  prayers,  auTov 
Se  I  311-13  523  and  II  216-17  316)  so  w. 1_5,  introduced  as  I  41-2  by 
(to)  \ol7t6p  and  the  affectionate  aSeX</>oq  serve  as  a  tactful 
introduction  to  the  important  injunction  in  w.  6-1 5. 

TrpocrevxeaOe  ktX.  This  appeal  for  the  prayers  of  the  readers 
is  characteristic  of  Paul  (i11  1  525  Rom.  1530  f*  Col.  42* 18  Phile.  22; 
also  2  Cor.  iu  Phil,  i19);  it  is  inspired  here  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  is  writing,  namely,  as  real  Tracrxere  (i4)  has  already 
intimated,  by  persecutions,  and  that  too  at  the  instigation  of 
Jews,  as  ov  yap  Travrcov  r)  7rtcrra  in  the  light  of  I  215-16  suggests, 
and  as  the  typical  instances  narrated  in  Acts  (185  ff-)  corroborate. 
This  appeal  for  sympathy  is  intended  not  to  remind  the  readers 
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that  they  are  not  the  only  victims  of  Jewish  opposition,  but,  as 
the  tacit  praise  of  their  faith  (jcaOcas  /cal  777)09  v/*a9)  suggests, 
to  stir  up  within  them  such  love  for  him  that  they  will  obey  with 
alacrity  the  command  which  he  is  about  to  give  (w.  6-1 5)« 
iva  6  Xo'709  rov  Kvpiov  kt\.  The  prayer  requested  is  not  so 
much  for  Paul  and  his  companions  personally  (7 repl  fjpbcov)  as 
for  them  as  preachers  of  the  gospel  (214)  and  as  sufferers  in  the 
common  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (i4).  Hence  the  object  of 
the  prayer  (iva  being  here  not,  as  in  i11,  of  the  purpose,  but  of 
the  object  as  in  Phil,  i9  Col.  i9;  cf.  v. 12  below  and  1 41  2  Cor.  86) 
is  both  (1)  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  (I  i8)  may  run  its  race  un¬ 
hindered  by  the  weight  of  opposition,  and  be  crowned  with  glory; 
and  (2)  that  the  missionaries  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  may  be  de¬ 
livered  from  those  well-known  unrighteous  and  evil  men.  In  each 
of  the  clauses  with  tv*  there  is  an  additional  remark  ( a )  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  faith  of  the  readers,  /cadw  /cal  irpos  vp,a<;-}  and  ( [b ) 
in  reference  to  the  adversaries  common  to  Paul  and  the  readers, 
the  Jews  whose  hearts  are  hardened,  ov  yap  rn-dvrcov  fj 

On  Paul's  prayers  and  requests  for  prayer,  see  especially  E.  von  der 
Goltz,  Das  Gebet  in  der  dltesten  Christenheit ,  1901, 112  jf.  The  language 
here  (xpoae6%ea0s  dBeXpol  xept  is  natural  enough  in  itself  (Heb. 

1318)  and  is  quite  Pauline  (Col.  42);  but  the  phrase  as  a  whole  reminds 
one  of  I  5 25  (dSsX<pol  xpoasu%saOe  xal  xspl  V&v).  The  agreement  be¬ 
tween  our  phrase  and  that  of  I  5s5  is  not,  however,  exact.  The  %cd  of  I  is 
not  present  here,  a  fact  that  makes  the  usual  reference  to  216-17  less  dis¬ 
tinct  (Chrys.  CEcumenius:  “above  he  prayed  for  them,  now  he  asks 
prayer  from  them”).  Furthermore  the  position  of  dSsXq?o(  is  different; 
from  I  525  (cf.  I  41  2  Cor.  1311  Phil.  31  4®),  we  should  expect  it  to  precede 
(as  GF,  et  al.)  not  to  follow  (tf  B A,  et  al.)  xpoaeu%eaOs  (cf.  DE,  et  al.,  which 
put  d3eXq>o£  after  Vwv).  Finally,  unlike  I  52S,  the  object  of  the  prayer 
is  here  stated.  The  significance,  if  there  is  any,  of  the  emphatic  posi¬ 
tion  of  xpoasOxeaOs  is  unknown.  Since  “those  unrighteous  and  wicked 
men  ”  (v. 2)  are  evidently  well  known  to  the  readers,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  in  their  letter  to  him  they  had  prayed  for  him  in  Corinth.  If  this 
surmise  be  correct,  the  present  imperative  (which,  however,  is  regularly 
used  in  the  Macedonian  letters,  the  only  aorists  being  dax&aaaOe  I  52* 
Phil.  421  and  xXrjpwaaTe  Phil.  22)  with  which  Paul  replies  may  perhaps 
be  rendered:  “Keep  on  praying  as  you  are,  brethren,  for  us.” 

Tpe'% y  /cal  8of;d£r}Tai.  “That  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  run 
and  be  glorified.,,  This,  the  first  object  of  the  prayer,  expressed 
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in  a  collocation  (t pe'x^LV  /cal  ho%d%e<jdai)  which  is  not  found  else¬ 
where  in  the  Gk.  Bib.,  is  to  the  general  effect  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  “may  have  a  triumphant  career”  (Lft.).  The  word  rpe- 
X€iV  (used  absolutely  here  as  elsewhere  in  Paul)  is,  in  the  light 
of  1  Cor.  924  ff*  (1 cf '.  Rom.  916  Gal.  22  5 7  Phil.  216),  probably  a  meta¬ 
phor  derived  from  the  races  in  the  stadium.  The  word  of  the 
Lord  is  o  rpe'x cov  (Rom.  916),  competing  for  the  ftpafielov  (1  Cor. 
924)  or  <rre$>avos  (I  219  1  Cor.  925),  that  is,  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  gospel  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  But  to  indicate 
the  victory  of  the  runner,  Paul  adds,  not,  as  we  should  expect, 
crT6<f)avS)Tat  (cf.  2  Tim.  25),  or  Xapftdvp  aref/avov  (1  Cor.  925), 
but,  with  a  turn  to  the  religious,  ho^d^rai  “be  glorified,”  that 
is,  “crowned  with  glory”  (compare  the  kingly  crown  in  Ps.  86 
Heb.  27-  9).  But  while  the  general  point  of  the  metaphor  is  clear, 
the  exact  force  of  it  is  uncertain.  In  the  light  of  v. 2,  however,  it 
is  probable  that  Tpexy  means  not  “to  fulfil  its  course  swiftly 
(Ps.  1474  eo)?  raxovs)  and  without  hindrance”  (so  Riggenbach 
and  many  others);  not  “to  run,  that  is,  unhindered,  and  make 
its  way  quickly  through  the  world”  (Dob.,  who  notes  the 
hope  expressed  in  Mk.  1310  Mt.  2414);  but  to  run  its  race  un¬ 
encumbered  by  obstacles  (not  self-imposed  (cf.  Heb.  121)  but) 
superimposed  by  adversaries,  in  this  context,  the  Jews  (cf. 
Theodoret  cuccdXvtcqs). 

In  view  of  the  unique  collocation,  tgixsiv  x.al  8o£a£ec0at,  and  of 
Paul’s  fondness  for  metaphors  from  the  race-course,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  see  here  a  literary  allusion  either  to  “the  faithful  and  expeditious 
messenger”  (Briggs)  of  Ps.  1474,  or  to  Ps.  185  ox;  yiyaq  SpapLetv  68bv  afaou 
where  “the  path  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  is  conceived  as  a  race-course” 
(Briggs),  or  to  Is.  5511.  In  this  phrase,  evidently  coined  by  Paul,  the 
present  tenses  (contrast  in  v. 2  puaGti^ev)  regard  the  race  and  victory  as 
in  constant  progress.  Each  person  or  group  of  persons  is  constantly 
recognising  the  gospel  at  its  true  worth  and  welcoming  it  as  the  word  not 
of  man  but  of  God.  The  transition  to  the  complimentary  xaGtlx;  x/uX. 
is  thus  easily  made. — On  6  Xoyoq  toO  xupfou,  see  I  i8  where  n  has  tou 
OeoG  (cf.  I  213)  as  do  GFP,  ct  al.,  here.  On  So^saOat,  see  i10- 12. 

/ca0a)<;  /cal  irpos  “As  it  is  running  and  is  being  glorified 

with  you”;  or  succinctly,  “as  it  does  in  your  case.”  The  praise 
implied  in  the  prayer  that  the  gospel  may  succeed  with  all  as  it 
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succeeds  with  the  readers  is  designed  probably  as  an  incentive 
not  to  their  prayers  for  him  but  to  their  obedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  in  mind  (v.  6).  Sympathy  for  Paul  is  to  create  a  willing 
compliance;  if  they  love  him,  they  will  keep  his  commands. 
7 rpo?  (I  34)  is  to  be  construed  with  both  Tpe'xV  and  Sogd&Tai. 

2.  /cal  iva  pvadw/iev.  The  iva  (parallel  to  iva  in  v.  0  intro¬ 
duces  the  second  object  of  7 rpoo-evx^crde:  “that  we  may  be  de¬ 
livered.”  The  aorist  (contrast  the  present  tenses  in  v. x)  regards 
the  action  of  deliverance  simply  as  an  event  in  the  past  without 
reference  to  progress.  As  in  2  Cor.  iu  where  the  prayer  requested 
is  for  deliverance  {pvecrdai)  from  the  danger  of  death,  and  as 
in  Rom.  1530  where  it  is  for  deliverance  from  those  that  are 
disobedient  in  Judaea  (iva  pvaOco  euro  tcov  eureiOovvTeov)^  so 
here  person  and  cause  are  inseparable. 

tcov  aroTTcov  /cal  irovrjpaiv  avOpcoircov.  “From  those  unright¬ 
eous  and  evil  men.”  The  rcov  points  to  a  definite  class  of  ad¬ 
versaries  ( cf .  Rom.  1531)  and  well  known  to  the  readers.  That 
persecutions  in  Corinth  are  here  referred  to  is  likewise  sug¬ 
gested  by  /cal  7rd(TX€Te  in  i4;  and  that  the  Jews  are  the  insti¬ 
gators  of  persecution  is  the  natural  inference  both  from  ov  yap 
TTavTcov  rj  ■  tuttis  when  compared  with  I  215-16,  and  from  the 
typical  instances  recorded  in  Acts  185  ff* 

ov  yap  irdvTcov  rj  ttCcttu.  “For  not  for  all  is  the  faith”;  “it 
is  not  everybody  who  is  attracted  by  the  faith”  (Rutherford). 
“The  faith”  (Gal.  i23)  is  not  “the  word  of  the  Lord”  (v. 4),  “the 
truth”  (210- 12),  or  “the  gospel”  {cf.  214),  but  the  faith  which  the 
gospel  demands,  the  faith  without  which  the  gospel  is  not  effec¬ 
tive  as  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation.  The  7 dp  explains  not 
the  prayer  for  deliverance,  as  if  “only  deliverance  from  them  is 
to  be  requested  since  their  conversion  is  hopeless”  (Schmiedel), 
but  the  reason  why  those  unrighteous  and  evil  men  exist.  The 
explanation  is  set  forth  not  in  terms  of  historical  fact,  “for  not 
all  have  believed”  {cf.  Rom.  io16  ov  Travres  virrj/covcrav  ra>  evay- 
yeXiof),  but  in  terms  of  a  general  principle  based  on  observation 
{icFTiVy  which  GF,  et  al.,  read,  is  to  be  supplied  here  as  often  else¬ 
where  in  Paul),  “for  not  for  all  is  the  faith”  (rravreov  being  either 
an  objective  or  a  possessive  genitive;  cf.  Acts  i7  2  Cor.  23 
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Heb.  514).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  under  similar  circumstances 
Paul  had  expressed  himself  similarly  as  regards  the  conversion 
of  the  Jews  (I  215-16)  it  is  quite  likely  that  here  too,  in  spite  of 
7rdvTQ)v}  he  has  in  mind  the  obstinacy  of  the  Jews.  It  was  their 
rejection  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  that  raised  a  serious  problem 
not  only  for  Paul  (Rom.  9-1 1)  but  for  others  (Mk.  410-12  Acts 
2826  ff-  Jn.  1237  ff*).  Here,  however,  the  mystery  alone,  not  its 
solution,  is  stated. 

&io%oq  is  used  of  persons  only  here  in  the  Gk.  Bib.;  elsewhere,  chiefly 
in  Lk.  Acts,  Job,  it  is  neuter;  e.  g.  xpdaaeiv  dhroxa  (Job  278  3621)  or 
#toxov  (Pr.  24s5  2  Mac.  1423;  cf.  Lk.  2341)  and  xoielv  <2toxoc  (Job  3412; 
cf.  Polyc.  Phil.  53).  “From  its  original  meaning  1  out  of  place/  ‘  unbecom¬ 
ing/  octoxos  came  in  late  Greek  to  be  used  ethically  =  1  improper/  1  un- 
righteous’;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that,  with  the  exception  of  Acts  28®, 
it  is  always  used  in  the  Lxx.  and  N.  T.”  (Milligan,  Greek  Papyri ,  72). 
For  other  instances  of  the  word,  see  Wetstein  and  Loesner,  ad  loc 
and  on  Lk.  2341,  and  the  former  on  Acts  28s.  The  prevailing  ethical 
meaning  makes  unlikely  the  rendering  “unbelieving”  which  the  context 
might  suggest  (cf.  I  216  6e<p  pt.-?)  dpeax.6vTo>v).  For  a  conspectus  of  pro¬ 
posed  translations  such  as  “unreasonable,”  “perverse,”  “unrighteous” 
(Thayer),  etc.,  see  Lillie’s  note;  compare  also  Hatch-Redpath,  Con¬ 
cordance,  where  under  d-roxos  in  Job  3621  both  dStxa  and  dv opia  are  noted 
as  variants  of  dxoxa. — On  xcmjpGs,  see  1  522;  D  in  Lk.  2341  reads  xoviqp6v 
for  dcToxov.  On  £Gea0ai  dx6,  see  I  i10. — Bom.  (533),  whom  Wrede 
follows,  finds  an  almost  verbal  dependence  on  Is.  25 4 :  dxb  dvGp^xwv 
pGafl  afruoGq.  But  Ps.  1391  would  serve  as  well:  e?eXou  pie  x.6pie  e£  dv- 
Opwxou  xovYjpou,  dxb  dvBpbq  dSUou  fiuaa i  pie.  Dob.  (cf.  Harnack,  op. 
cit.)  sees  a  reference  to  1  Mac.  1414  where  Simon  eSrjpev  xdvra  dvopiov 
xal  xovtqp6v;  cf.  Is.  917  xdvxeq  dvopiot  xod  xoviqpok  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  evident  both  that  Paul  read  the  Lxx.  and  that  the  collocation 
<Stoxo<;  xal  xovyjp6<;  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib. 

3.  7T40-T05  Be  eanv  6  Kvpios  kt A.  “The  Lord  (Christ)  is 
really  (24)  faithful  (cf.  Rom.  33),  and  as  faithful  will  surely 
strengthen  you  and  protect  you  from  the  evil  one.”  Prompted 
it  may  be  by  a  passage  in  their  letter  to  him  saying  that  some  of 
the  converts,  probably  the  idlers,  were  disposed  to  excuse  their 
conduct  on  the  ground  that  the  Tempter  was  too  strong  for 
them,  and  being  “more  anxious  about  others  than  about  him¬ 
self”  (Calvin),  Paul  turns  somewhat  abruptly  (Be)  from  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Corinth  and  his  own  trials  to  the  similar  situation,  so 
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far  as  persecution  is  concerned  (i4),  in  Thessalonica,  and  the 
moral  dangers  to  which  the  devil  exposed  the  readers  (u/xa?, 
not  rjfias  which  Bentley  and  Baljon  conjecture).  With  m<7T0?; 
here  naturally  suggested  by  7 tiVto  (v.  2),  and  with  an  emphatic 
eorriv  (which  is  unexpected  in  the  phrase  mcrro?  6  <9eo?  or  icvpios), 
Paul  reminds  them  that  Christ  is  really  to  be  depended  on 
to  give  them  strength  sufficient  to  resist  the  enticement  of  the 
devil.  Paul  assures  them  not  that  they  will  be  delivered  from 
persecution  (cf.  I  34)  but  rather  that  they  will  be  strengthened 
both  in  faith  (1 32)  and  conduct  (1 313  II  217),  and  thus  be  shielded 
from  the  power  of  Satan  (I  218  II  29),  that  is,  from  the  ethical 
aberrations,  perhaps  specifically  the  idleness  and  meddlesome¬ 
ness  to  which  the  Tempter  (I  32),  by  means  of  persecution,  en¬ 
tices  some  of  them.  The  similarity  of  1  Cor.  io13  has  not  escaped 
Calvin’s  notice:  There  hath  no  temptation  taken  you  but  such 
as  man  can  bear;  maro?  Se  6  deos,  0?  ovk  iacrei  kt\. 

The  usual  phrase  in  Paul  is  not  xwxbs  §£  iaziv  6  xOptog  but  simply 
xiaxbs  6  6s6g  (1  Cor.  i9  io13  2  Cor.  i18;  cf.  I  524).  The  change  from  0e6<; 
to  xflptos  =  Christ  (v. 6)  is  in  keeping  with  the  tendency  of  II  already 
mentioned  ( v .  213).  In  fact,  the  frequency  of  b  x6pto<s  in  vv.  *-B  (four 
times)  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  another  Macedonian  letter,  Phil. 
41-5  (where  6  xupcoq  occurs  four  times).  The  unexpected  eaxfv  (G,  et  al., 
omit,  conforming  to  Paul’s  usage),  which  emphasises  the  reality  of  the 
faithfulness  of  Christ,  may  be  due  simply  to  the  contrast  with  the  faith¬ 
lessness  of  the  Jews;  or  it  may  intimate,  as  said,  that  in  a  letter  to 
Paul  the  converts,  perhaps  specifically  not  the  faint-hearted  (217)  but 
the  idle  brothers,  had  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  evil  one  was  too 
strong  for  them,  thus  accounting  for  their  yielding  to  temptation.  Paul’s 
reply,  emphasising  the  faithfulness  of  Christ  who  is  stronger  than  the 
devil,  serves  both  as  a  reminder  that  persecutions  are  not  an  excuse  for 
idleness  and  as  an  incentive  to  do  what  Paul  is  about  to  command 
(vv. 3-4- 6'16). — 6  xupcog  stands  in  victorious  antithesis  to  b  xovTjpbs;  for, 
although  grammatically  tou  xovrjpou  may  be  either  masculine  (Eph.  6ie) 
or  neuter  (Rom.  129),  yet  the  masculine,  in  view  not  only  of  I  218  3* 
II  2 9  but  also  of  Paul’s  conception  in  general  of  the  evil  world  (cf.  2  Cor. 
615),  is  the  more  probable  gender  (so  Calv.  and  most  modem  expositors). 
For  supposed  allusions  in  this  passage  to  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  see  on  the 
one  side  Lft.  and  Chase  ( The  Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Early  Church ,  1891), 
and  on  the  other  Dibelius,  ad  loc. — On  onjpflieiv,  see  I  32.  Elsewhere  in 
the  N.  T.  the  future  is  GTiqpf?et  (as  tfADP,  et  al.,  here);  in  the  Lxx.  it  is 
regularly  aT7jpta>.  The  reading  of  B  (a'UTjpiaet)  has  a  parallel  in  Jer. 
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175;  that  of  GF  (TnqpTrjcrsc)  is  due  either  to  a  previous  cnQpfa£i  (cf.  B 
in  Sir.  38s4)  or  to  an  approximation  to  ^uXd^ei  (Dob.);  cf.  Sir.  420 
auvrqpYjciov  xaipbv  xal  <puXa£ac  axb  xovigpou. — <puX<fcaa»Eiv  is  found  apart 
from  the  Pastorals  but  twice  elsewhere  in  Paul,  Gal.  613  Rom.  226  (used 
in  reference  to  the  law).  On  the  construction  here,  cf.  Ps.  1207.  The 
collocation  <rnQptfUtv  and  $>uX&craecv  is  without  a  parallel  in  Gk.  Bib. 

4.  7T€7roL0a/j,ev  Be  /ctX.  With  Be  again,  introducing  a  new 
point,  and  with  the  Pauline  phrase  Treiroidafiev  ev  tcvpico  (Gal. 
510  Phil.  2 24  Rom.  1414,  but  not  in  I),  Paul,  who  is  still  intent  on 
gaining  the  willing  obedience  of  the  converts,  avows  with  tact 
his  faith  that  what  he  commands  they  will  do  as  they  are  doing. 
This  confidence  is  defined  as  inspired  by  the  indwelling  Christ 
(ev  tcvpicp),  and  as  directed  to  the  readers  (eft  u/xfo;  cf.  2  Cor. 
23;  also  eh  uyaa?  Gal.  510).  The  insertion  of  Troieire  (cf.  I  511) 
tactfully  prepares  for  7 rocrjaere,  as  /cad co?  /cal  7repi7rareLTe  (I  41) 
prepares  for  7 repcacrevTjTe  [i aXkov  (I  41).  Though  the  words 
are  general,  “what  (that  is,  quae  not  quaecumque )  we  com¬ 
mand,  both  you  are  doing  and  will  continue  to  do”  (the  future 
being  progressive;  BMT.  60),  yet  it  is  natural  in  view  both 
of  iraparyfyeXkopLev  (cf.  vv.  6* 12)  and  iroiTjcreTe  to  find  a  specific 
reference,  namely,  not  to  the  faint-hearted  (as  if  w.  4-5  were  a 
doublet  of  215-17),  and  not  to  the  request  for  prayer  (w.^1"2  Lft.), 
but  to  the  command  in  vv. 6-15  (Calvin). 

The  underlying  connection  between  ^. 4  and  v. 8  is  not  evident.  In¬ 
deed,  xexo{0apL£v  is  less  obviously  dictated  by  xtaTdq  than  xta>T6<;  is 
by  xfaTtq.  The  connecting  idea  may  be  that  since  Christ  is  really  faith¬ 
ful  and  will  surely  protect  the  readers  from  the  wiles  of  the  devil,  Paul 
may  dare  to  express  his  faith  in  them,  prompted  by  Christ,  that  they 
(probably  the  idlers)  will  no  longer  seek  to  excuse  their  idleness  but  will 
be  willing,  as  they  are  able  (v.  8),  to  do  what  he  commands.  Or  it  may 
be  that  v.  4  is  suggested  by  something  else  said  in  the  letter  to  Paul. 
In  any  case,  v. 4  prepares  for  vv.  e-ls,  as  most  admit  (Liin.  Riggenbach, 
Ell.  Wohl.  Mill,  et  al.;  so  Find,  who,  however,  refers  xotEtxe  to  vv.  w). 
— x£f0£iv  is  characteristic  of  Paul,  though  the  word  is  not  confined  to 
his  writings;  the  perfect  tense  here  denotes  the  existing  state,  “I  am 
confident.”  The  specifically  Pauline  ev  xupfii)  (see  I  3*)  does  not  always 
appear  in  this  phrase  (xlxotOa  i%(  or  ei<;)-  While  v.  5  hints  that  the 
readers  are  “in  the  Lord,”  the  position  of  i<p*  &fxa<;  intimates  only  that 
Paul  is  in  the  Lord,  the  one  who  inspires  his  confidence  in  the  converts; 
contrast  Gal.  510,  xixotOa  e?<;  6pia<;  £v  xupftp.  rafttecv  is  construed  with 
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esp*  uptag  (2  Cor.  23  Mt.  2743  and  often  in  Lxx.),  with  efc  (Gal.  5™  Sap. 
1624)  with  ev  (Phil.  3s),  and  with  £%l  and  dative  (2  Cor.  i9,  etc.). — The 
expected  6pitv  after  xapaYYeXXoptev  (I  411;  cf.  below,  vv.  6-w10)  is  inserted 
by  AGFKLP,  et  al.\  but  fr>BD,  et  al .,  omit.  On  oxt,  cf.  Gal.  510  Phil.  224 
2  Cor.  23,  etc.;  on  xapotYyiXXetv,  see  I  42. — xal  xoteixe  xal  xonrjaexe 
.  is  read  by  P  and  Vulg.  and  (without  the  first  xod)  by  AD;  GF  have 
xcd  exotiQaaxe  xal  xoteixe;  B  alone  is  comprehensive  with  xod  exonfjaocxe 
y.a.1  xoteixe  xod  xonqaexe.  Either  B  is  original  with  its  unexpected  aorist 
after  the  present  xapayy^XXopiev,  or  the  seat  of  the  trouble  is  the  itacism 
xotTjaaxe  which  D  preserves. 

5,  o  8e  fcvpios  The  new  point,  introduced  by 

is  slightly  adversative.  Although  Paul  has  confidence  in  the 
Lord  that  they  will  do  what  he  commands  (v.  6  looks  not  to 
TroieiTe  but  to  iroirjcreTe)  y  yet  he  is  certain  that  the  help  of  the 
Lord  is  indispensable  to  incline  their  hearts  to  keep  his  com¬ 
mand.  What  they  need  especially  is  a  sense  of  God’s  love  to 
them  and  a  reminder  that  Christ  can  give  them  an  endurance 
adequate  to  face  the  persecutions.  Hence  the  prayer:  “May 
the  Lord  (= Christ)  direct  (I  311)  your  hearts  (I  313  II  217)  unto 
the  love  of  God  and  the  endurance  of  Christ.” 

In  Paul,  ay&xT]  xou  Geou  (Rom.  5s  839  2  Cor.  1313)  means  not  our  love 
to  God  but  God’s  love  to  us,  the  thought  here  being  that  their  inner 
life  may  be  directed  to  a  sense  of  the  divine  love  (see  SH.  on  Rom.  5  s). 
With  an  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  God’s  love,  there  would  be  no 
temptation  to  infringe  upon  (ptXocBeX^fa  by  the  continuance  of  idle  habits 
{cf.  I  49”12). — Since  elsewhere  in  Paul  tixoptovig  =  “endurance,”  the  ren¬ 
dering  patientem  exspectationem  (Beza),  “patient  waiting”  (AV),  which 
demands  the  objective  genitive,  is  here  improbable  (see  Vincent); 
see,  however,  Lft.  Schmiedel,  and  Dob.  and  compare  Ign.  Rom.  io3,  ev 
6xopiovjj  Tirjaou  Xptaxou,  an  expression  which  is  “probably  derived  from 
St.  Paul”  (Lft.).  Taking  tixoptovr}  ==  “endurance,”  Xptaxou  may  mean 
either  the  endurance  which  Christ  possesses  and  shares  {cf.  xou 
xupfou  in  214),  or  which  is  characteristic  of  him,  and  hence  an  object 
of  imitation  as  in  Polyc.  Phil.  82;  or  it  may  mean  the  endurance  which 
Christ  inspires,  as  6  Gebq  xfjs  uxopiovite  (Rom.  155)  suggests  {cf.  Moff.). — 
6  Xptax6q  is  not  found  elsewhere  in  II;  cf.,  however,  I  2*3*  4lfl,  and  see 
Mill.  136.  The  total  phrase  ■?)  5xopiovf)  xou  Xptaxou  appears  to  be  found 
only  here  in  the  Gk.  [Bib. — The  phrase  zaxeuGuvetv  (or  e£06vetv)  x&q 
xapSfaq  (or  xty  xapStav)  occurs  frequently  in  the  Lxx.  (1  Ch.  2913 
2  Ch.  1214  193  2033  Pr.  2 12,  etc.);  on  elg  {cf.  xpoq  in  I  311),  see  Sir.  5120 
Judith  128.  DE,  Vulg.  have  x<*<;  xapB(a<;  upi&v  (I  24);  but  upiwv  referring 
to  e<p'  6pia<;  in  v.  4  is  emphatic  (B.  Weiss). 
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VI.  COMMAND  AND  EXHORTATION  (36-15). 

This  section  contains  the  second  main  point  of  the  letter,  pre¬ 
pared  for  in  vv.  1_5,  “the  case  of  the  idlers”  (Find.).  Word 
has  come  to  Paul  (v.  u)  orally  and  by  letter  to  the  effect  that  the 
idle  minority,  in  spite  of  his  oral  (v.  10 1  411)  and  written  (I  411-12 
514)  instructions  are  still  begging  and  meddlesome,  some  of  them 
still  refusing  to  obey  his  epistolary  injunctions  (I  527  and  be¬ 
low,  v. 14).  The  case  having  become  acute,  Paul  orders  the  ma¬ 
jority  to  take  severer  measures  against  the  idle  minority,  to 
add  to  vovOereiv  (v.15 1  514),  erreWeaffat  (v. 6)  and  jxrj  avvava- 
fjLLyvvcrOcu  (v. 14).  Insisting,  however,  that  the  delinquents  are 
brothers  (w.  6-  15),  and  surmising  that  the  majority  have  not 
always  dealt  tactfully  with  the  excited  idlers  (vv.  13*  15),  Paul  is 
careful  to  explain  just  why  he  gives  the  command  (vv.  7"12)  and 
to  have  it  understood  that  the  discipline,  being  intended  for  ref¬ 
ormation,  is  to  be  administered  in  love  (vv.  14-1 5).  In  fact,  his 
attitude  throughout  is  not  that  of  an  apostle  exercising  his  apos¬ 
tolic  authority  but  that  of  a  brother  appealing  to  brothers  in 
the  name  of  a  common  authority,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He 
believes  that  his  word  will  suffice;  but  he  contemplates  the  prob¬ 
ability  that  a  few  of  the  idlers  will  persist  in  being  recalcitrant. 

The  connection  of  thought  is  clear,  the  divisions  being  marked  by  81 
(vv.  «•  12-  «•  u)  and  y&p  (vv.  7-  10-  n).  Though  the  brethren  as  a  whole 
are  addressed  throughout  the  section  (even  in  v. 12),  it  is  really  the  ma¬ 
jority  whom  Paul  has  in  mind  and  upon  whom  he  places  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  peace  of  the  brotherhood. 

6Now  we  command  you,  brothers ,  using  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  to  keep  away  from  every  brother  who  walks  in  idleness 
and  not  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  which  you  received  from 
us .  7For  you  yourselves  know  how  you  ought  to  imitate  us,  for  we 
were  not  idle  among  you,  nor  did  we  receive  the  means  of  support 
from  any  one  without  paying  for  it;  *but  in  toil  and  hardship,  night 
and  day  we  kept  at  our  work  in  order  that  we  might  not  put  on  any 
of  you  the  burden  of  our  maintenance, — 9not  because  we  have  no 
right  to  free  support,  but  that  wc  might  give  in  ourselves  an  example 
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for  you  to  imitate .  10For  also ,  when  we  were  with  you ,  this  we  used  to 
command  you:  “If  any  one  refuses  to  work ,  neither  let  him  eat.” 
llFor  we  are  informed  that  some  among  you  are  walking  in  idleness, 
not  working  themselves  but  being  busybodies.  12Now  such  as  these 
we  command  and  exhort,  prompted  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
with  tranquillity  of  mind  they  work  and  earn  their  own  living. 
lzNow  as  for  you,  brothers,  do  not  grow  tired  of  doing  the  right 
thing.  uIn  case,  however,  any  one  is  not  for  obeying  our  word  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  letter ,  designate  that  man;  let  there  be  no  intimate 
association  with  him;  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  to  shame;  15and 
so  count  him  not  as  an  enemy,  but  warn  him  as  a  brother. 

6.  irapayyeXKofxev  Be  vjiiv  kt\.  With  a  particle  of  transition 
(Se)7  the  point  prepared  for  in  w. 1’5  (especially  irapayyeXKopev 
and  7 rotrjaere  v.  4)  is  introduced,  the  responsibility  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  idlers.  The  command  (I  411 
and  42)  is  addressed  by  a  brother  to  brothers,  and  is  based  on 
the  authority  not  of  Paul  but  of  Christ.  The  phrase  “in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ”  differs  from  “in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ”  (with  which  the  idlers  are  indirectly  commanded  and 
exhorted  in  v.  12),  and  from  “through  the  Lord  Jesus”  (I  42), 
in  that  it  is  not  subjective  “prompted  by  the  indwelling  name 
or  person  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  but  objective,  “with,”  that 
is,  “using”  that  name.  By  the  actual  naming  of  the  name,  Paul 
draws  attention  not  only  to  the  authoritative  source  of  his  in¬ 
junction,  but  also  to  the  responsibility  which  the  recognition  of 
that  supreme  authority  entails. 

I  o-reWecrOai  vpa<$  ktX.  The  substance  of  the  command  is  “  that 
you  hold  aloof  from  {cf.  1 43  aTrex^dat  vp,a$  airo)  every  brother 
who  walks  idly  (or,  with  Rutherford,  “not  to  be  intimate  with 
any  of  your  number  who  is  a  loafer”)  and  not  according  to  the 
deliverance  which  you  have  received  from  us.”  The  persons  to 
be  avoided  are  not  enemies  but  brothers  (v. 16).  Their  fault  lies 
in  the  realm  of  conduct;  they  “walk”  {cf.  I  212  41-  12),  that  is, 
“live”  (Chrys.),  “behave  themselves”  as  idlers  (aTa/CTca?).  The 
reference  in  irepi'Kaieiv  ard/crco ?  is  to  the  refusal,  on  the  part  of 
a  small  fraction  of  the  converts  (v. 11  rivas)  to  work  and  earn 
their  own  living,  and  to  the  resultant  idleness,  want,  and  meddle- 
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some  demand  for  support  from  the  church,  which  are  mentioned 
in  I  411’12  and  warned  against  in  I  514  (j vovOerelre  t oik  ard/crow; 
cf.  below,  v. 15).  As  the  adverbial  clause  M  /card  rrjv  irapahoaiv 
ktX.j  parallel  to  and  explanatory  of  ara/cTm,  intimates,  this  dis¬ 
obedient  idleness  was  contrary  to  the  express  instruction  given 
when  Paul  was  with  them  (v. 10  and  1 411  /ca8cbs  7rapriyyei\apiev) 
and  reiterated  in  the  first  epistle  (411-12;  cf.  514). 

On  the  phrase  ev  6v6puxTt,  cf.  1  Cor.  54  6U  Col.  317  Eph.  520  Acts  1618 
Ign.  Polyc.  51;  also  1  Cor.  i10  (Sid  tou  6v6piaT;o<;);  on  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase,  see  Heitmuller,  Ini  Namen  Jesu,  1903,  73. — 'fjpi&v  after 
xupfou  is  to  be  omitted  with  BD,  et  al. ,  “as  a  likely  interpolation”  (Ell.). 
— cjTf&XeaOai  is  found  several  times  in  the  Lxx.  but  only  once  elsewhere 
in  the  N.  T.  (2  Cor.  820).  From  the  root  meaning  “ set,”  the  further  idea, 
“set  one’s  self  for,”  “prepare”  (Sap.  714  141  2  Mac.  51),  or  “set  one’s 
self  from,”  “withdraw”  (cf.  3  Mac.  i19  411,  and  especially  Mai.  2 5  dxb 
xpoawxou  6v6pLaT6<;  p.ou  ax^XXsaOat  aMv  in  parallelism  with  <pogeia0<xi), 
is  easily  derived.  The  meaning,  which  is  somewhat  uncertain  in  2 
Cor.  820,  is  clear  here,  “withdraw  one’s  self  from,”  “hold  aloof  from” 
=  ^wp^eaGat  (Theodoret),  or  dxl%e crOat  (which  is  parallel  to  GTiXXsaOat 
in  Hippocrates,  Vet.  Med.  10,  as  quoted  by  Liddell  and  Scott);  it  differs 
little  from  &xoaT£XXeiv  eain;6v  (Gal.  212)  and  OxoaTiXXsaOai  (cf.  GF 
in  2  Cor.  820).  On  the  word,  see  Loesner,  ad  loc.,  and  Wetstein  on  2  Cor. 
820;  also  Mill  on  our  passage.  For  the  subject  accusative  ujiaq  resuming 
5puv,  see  Bl.  72s. — It  has  already  been  stated  (see  I  514)  that  dh:&xTG><; 
,  may  be  either  general  “  disorderly  ”  or  specific  “  idly.  ”  That  the  specific 
sense  is  intended  is  evident  from  vv.  7-9  where  xapdBoacs  is  indirectly 
explained  by  the  reference  to  Paul’s  habitual  industry  (epya^pievot) ; 
from  v. 10  where  •?)  x&paSoacc;  as  orally  communicated  by  Paul  is  quoted: 
“if  any  one  refuses  to  work  (epY^saGat),  he  shall  not  eat”;  and  from 

v.  12  where  dcT&x.T o>g  is  defined  as  pltqSsv  epYa^opiivous.  The  fault  is  not 
idleness  but  deliberate,  disobedient  idleness.  What  was  probable  in 
I  411"12  514  now  becomes  certain;  the  second  epistle  explains  the  first. 
D,  et  al.,  by  reading  xsptxaTrouvTo<;  draxTax;  (as  in  v.  n)  blunt  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  adverb.  On  pnfj,  see  BMT.  485. — Precisely  how  much  is 
involved  in  the  command  to  the  majority  “to  hold  aloof  from”  the  idle 
brethren  is  uncertain,  even  in  the  light  of  the  further  specifications  in 

w.  14'15.  The  idlers  are  deprived  to  some  extent  of  freedom  of  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  rest  of  the  believers,  though  to  pi-f)  auvavapLfyvuaOoct  (v.  14) 
there  is  not  added,  as  is  the  case  with  the  incestuous  person  in  1  Cor.  511, 
a  puqB!  cuveaOfeiv.  It  is  not  Paul’s  intention  to  exclude  the  idlers  from 
the  brotherhood,  for  he  insists  that  the  admonitions  even  to  the  recalci¬ 
trant  among  the  idlers,  being  designed  to  make  them  ashamed  of  them- 
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selves  and  return  to  their  work,  be  tempered  with  love  ( cf .  Chrys.). 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  sxifXXeaOat,  as  interpreted  in  vv.  14-15,  is 
an  advance  over  vouQsxetv  (v.  15  I  514)  and  calls  for  a  slightly  severer 
attitude  to  the  delinquents  suggests  that,  in  the  interval  between  I  and 
II,  the  idlers,  influenced  both  by  the  belief  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
near  and  by  the  severity  of  the  persecutions  (vv.  had  become  more 
meddlesome  and  contumacious  than  at  the  time  of  writing  I  (see  note 
on  xpdcaaetv  x<£  T8ia  I  411).  It  is  evident  that  some  of  them  persist 
in  refusing  to  obey  Paul’s  orders  as  conveyed  by  letter  (v.  14 1  5s7);  and 
it  is  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  more  excited  idlers  were  responsible 
for  the  disquieting  assertion  that  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  present  (22). — 
Most  recent  editors  prefer  the  excellently  attested  reading  xapeX£poaav 
(frsA),  which  is  supported  by  IXde^oaav  (D),  and,  with  corrected  orthog¬ 
raphy,  by  xap£Xo$ov  (EKLP).  On  the  other  hand,  this  reading  puts 
an  emphasis  upon  the  idlers  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  in  the  sequel 
not  oYBaxe  (v. 7)  but  otSaatv.  Hence  xapeXdgsxe  (BG,  et  al.)}  which  fits 
both  upias  and  oTSaxe,  is  the  preferable  reading,  leaving  xapeX&pocrocv 
(on  the  ending,  see  Bl.  213)  to  be  explained  either  (1)  as  an  emendation 
(Weiss,  57)  in  accord  with  the  adjacent  xavxbs  <£$5X900  (Pesh.  et  al.  have 
xapiXa^s),  or  (2)  as  a  scribal  error  arising  from  “an  ocular  confusion  with 
— oatv  (xapdcBoatv)  in  the  corresponding  place  of  the  line  above”  (WH. 
App.* 172).  For  xap’  fjpLwv,  B  reads  <£9*  (1  Cor.  n23);  cf,  G  in  I  213. 

7-11.  In  these  verses,  Paul  gives  the  reasons  why  he  com¬ 
mands  the  readers  to  hold  aloof  from  the  idle  brethren  among 
them,  the  separate  points  being  introduced  respectively  by  7 dp 
(v.  7),  teal  yap  (v.10),  and  yap  (v.11).  (1)  First  with  yap  (y.  ?), 
he  reminds  them  of  himself  as  an  example  of  industry,  how  he 
worked  to  support  himself  when  he  was  with  them,  so  as  to  free 
them  from  any  financial  burden  on  his  account,  strengthening 
the  reminder  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  though  he,  as  an  apos¬ 
tle,  was  entitled  to  a  stipend,  yet  he  waived  that  right  in  order 
that  his  self-sacrificing  labour  might  serve  as  an  example  to  them 
of  industry  (w. 7_9).  (2)  Next  with  teal  yap  (v.10),  he  justifies  the 
present  command  (v.  6)  by  stating  that  the  instruction  to  the 
idlers  referred  to  in  v. 6  (y  'rrapaSoais)  is  but  a  repetition  of  what 
he  had  repeatedly  commanded  when  he  was  with  them,  namely, 
“if  any  one  refuses  to  work,  neither  let  him  eat”  (v. 10).  (3)  Fi¬ 
nally  with  yap  (v.  n),  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  distinctly 
that  he  issues  the  command  because  he  is  informed  that  some 
among  them  are  idle  and  meddlesome. 
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In  reminding  the  converts  both  of  himself  as  a  visible  example  of  in¬ 
dustry  (vv.  7'9)  and  of  his  repeated  oral  teaching  in  reference  to  idleness 
(v. 10),  it  would  appear  that  Paul  intends  not  only  to  arouse  the  majority 
to  a  sense  of  their  own  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but  also  to  furnish 
them  with  arguments  that  would  have  weight  even  with  those  who 
might  persist  in  refusing  to  obey  this  command  as  conveyed  by  letter 
(v. 14  1  527).  At  all  events,  this  latter  consideration  helps  to  explain  why 
Paul  refers  them  not  to  what  he  had  written  in  I,  but  to  what  he  had 
said  and  done  when  he  was  yet  with  them.  To  be  sure  v.  8  is  an  exact 
reminiscence  of  I  29,  and  v.  12  recalls  what  was  written  in  I  411'12;  but 
both  the  example  of  Paul  (vv. 7-9)  and  the  precept  in  v. 10  (cf.  xocG&s 
xapTr]*r*re^atJLev>  I  411)  hark  back  to  the  time  of  the  first  visit. 

7.  avrol  yap  oiBare  /ct\ .  With  an  appeal  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  readers  quite  in  the  manner  of  I  (21  3s  52;  cf.  i5  22*  5,  etc.), 
Paul  advances  the  first  reason  ( yap )  for  commanding  the  readers 
to  hold  aloof  from  every  brother  who  walks  idly  and  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  specific  instruction  received.  The  reason  is 
that  they  themselves  know,  without  his  telling  them,  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  ought  to  imitate  him,  namely,  by  working  and 
supporting  themselves.  Though  addressed  to  all,  the  appeal  is 
intended  for  the  idlers.  On  the  analogy  of  I  41,  we  expect 
ttco 9  Bel  ypas  irepuKarelv  cocrre  ptpelcrdai  r/pas  (Lft.) ;  but  the 
abridged  expression  puts  an  “emphasis  on  pipelaOai  and  gives 
the  whole  appeal  more  point  and  force”  (Ell.). 

ore  ov/c  rjTafCTrprapev  .  .  .  ovBe  /ct\.  The  otl  is  not  “that” 
(I  33)  resuming  n rw?,  but  “for,”  explaining  why  they  know  how 
to  imitate  Paul.  The  explanation  is  stated  (1)  negatively,  and 
in  two  co-ordinated  clauses  (ov/c  .  .  .  ovBe ),  namely,  (a)  “be¬ 
cause  we  were  no  loafers  when  we  lived  among  you”  (Ruther¬ 
ford),  and  ( b )  because  “we  did  not  receive  our  maintenance  from 
anyone  for  nothing”;  and  (2)  positively  (v. 8),  “but  we  worked 
toiling  and  moiling  night  and  day  rather  than  become  a  burden 
to  any  of  you”  (Rutherford).  That  ara/crelv  (only  here  in  the 
Gk.  Bib.)  is  not  general  “to  be  disorderly”  but  specific  “to  be 
idle,”  “to  be  a  loafer”  (Rutherford)  has  already  been  pointed 
out  (see  on  tov$  ara/crow  in  I  514).  icr 6 lew  aprov  is  apparently 
a  Hebraism  for  eadietv  (v. 10).  In  view  of  n rapa  t ivo$  (not  tlvI 
as  in  Tobit  820  tf),  it  means  not  “take  a  meal,”  and  not  simply 
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“get  food/’  but  more  broadly  “receive  the  means  of  support,” 
“get  a  living.”  Paul  received  maintenance,  lodging  probably 
with  Jason;  but  unlike  the  idle  brothers  who  were  begging  sup¬ 
port  from  the  church,  he  did  not  receive  it  “gratis,”  that  is, 
without  paying  for  it  (cf.  2  Cor.  n7  ff-;  also  Exod.  2111  Scopeav 
avev  apyvpLOv). 


On  -juco^Sel,  cf.  I  41,  and  Col.  4®  selvae  iuw<;  Set  Opias;  pupielaOat,  here 
and  v. 9  in  Paul,  is  rare  in  Gk.  Bib.  (Heb.  137  3  Jn.  11  4  Mac.  g23,  etc.); 
on  plipltjttqs,  a  word  found  chiefly  in  Paul,  see  I  i6. — The  phrase  eaOfecv 
d'pTov,  only  here  and  v. 12  in  Paul  (cf.  Mk.  320  76,  etc.,  and  Lxx.  passim), 
represents  the  Hebrew  on1?  Sdn  (see  BDB.  sub  voc.  and  Briggs,  ICC.  on 
Ps.  144),  which,  like  the  simple  Sdn,  denotes  “take  a  meal,”  “get  food,” 
and,  by  a  further  extension  of  meaning  “to  spend  one’s  life”  (or,  “to 
earn  a  livelihood”;  see  Skinner,  ICC.  on  Gen.  319);  so  Amos  712  where 
Lxx.  has  xaxagtouv.  But  the  total  phrase  laOfetv  dpxov  %xp&  Ttvos 
seems  to  be  unique  in  Gk.  Bib.,  Lev.  1012  (A)  Lk.  io7  Phil.  418  not  being 
exact  parallels.  A  few  minuscules,  bothered  with  ey&Yopiev  xap&,  read 
%xpd. — For  the  adverbial  accusative  Scope&v,  which  is  common 
in  Lxx.,  cf.  in  N.  T.  Rom.  324  Gal.  221.  For  0 Ox,  .  .  .  oOS4  .  .  .  dll d, 
see  I  2s. — The  fact  that  Paul  states  not  only  that  he  was  not  idle  but  also 
that  he  did  not  beg  is  doubtless  due  to  the  consideration  that  the  idlers 
were  begging  support  from  the  church  (cf.  the  emphatic  lauxojv  in  v. 12) ; 
the  reference  in  I  5 12  to  pLTjBevbs  xpeixv  now  becomes  definite. 

8.  aXX’  ev  koitco  /ct\.  “  We  were  not  idle  ( ovk),  and  we  did  not 
receive  support  from  any  one  without  paying  for  it  (ouSe),  but 
on  the  contrary  (a\\d}  this  strong  adversative  being  antithetical 
here  as  in  I  23  to  both  the  negative  clauses)  we  were  working,” 
etc.  But  instead  of  proceeding  “working  in  order  that  we  might 
give  ourselves  as  an  example  for  you  to  imitate  us”  (v.  9b),  and 
thus  coming  directly  to  the  point  introduced  by  /ufieladcu  (v. 7), 
Paul  interjects  two  considerations  designed  to  increase  enor¬ 
mously  the  value  of  his  example.  (1)  First,  he  calls  attention  to 
the  fact,  with  which  the  readers  are  already  acquainted  and  to 
which  he  had  alluded  in  another  connection  in  his  first  epistle 
(29),  that  his  labour  was  (a)  exacting,  “in  toil  and  hardship,”  ( b ) 
incessant,  “by  night  and  by  day,”  and  (c)  solely  in  their  inter¬ 
ests,  “so  as  not  to  put  on  any  one  of  you  a  financial  burden”; 
and  secondly  (2),  he  observes  characteristically  that  he  worked 
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to  support  himself,  not  because  he  had  no  right  to  demand,  as 
an  apostle  of  Christ,  support  from  the  church,  but  worked,  waiv¬ 
ing  his  right  to  maintenance,  in  order  that  he  might  give  in  him¬ 
self  a  visible  and  constant  example  of  self-sacrificing  industry 
for  them  to  imitate. 

The  participle  !pyo£6^svoi  is  loosely  attached  to  both  ‘fyuaxdiaapev 
and  e^&Yopisv,  a  construction  not  uncommon  in  Paul  (see  I  212  2  Cor.  75). 
— Some  expositors  separate  the  adverbial  clauses,  putting  Iv  7.6x0)  %a\ 
p.6x0(p  in  sharp  opposition  to  Boapdcv,  and  taking  vuwrbc  .  .  .  Ipya- 
£6p.evot  as  an  explanatory  parallel  of  Iv  x6x(p  xal  pl6%0o),  “more  remotely 
dependent  on  the  foregoing  ”  (Ell.;  so  also  De  W.  Wohl. 

Schmiedel,  el  al.).  But  as  Lillie,  who  inclines  to  the  separation,  re¬ 
marks:  “Grammatically,  however,  the  words  ev  x6xcp  .  .  .  epya^pievoc 
may  just  as  well  be  taken  together  in  one  antithetical  clause,”  antithet¬ 
ical  we  may  repeat,  in  the  light  of  I  23,  to  both  067.  tqt axTrjcr ocp.e v  and 
06BI  Itp&Yopiev. — The  reference  to  the  manner  and  purpose  of  his  work 
is  evidently  advised.  But  whether  the  reminiscence  of  I  29,  which  is 
almost  verbal  (except  that  Iv  7,6x<j>  xal  pi6x0tp  is  closer  to  2  Cor.  n27 
than  to  I  29),  is  likewise  conscious  is  not  certain. — frsBG  read  here  vu*Tb<; 
xal  -fjpipag  as  in  I  2 9;  ADEKLP,  el  al.,  emphasise  the  duration  of  the 
labour  by  reading  the  accusative.  On  the  repeated  phrase  as  a  whole,  see 
on  I  29. 

9.  ou%  otl  fcr\.  Using  a  common  ellipsis  (°^X  °TL  •  •  • 

Paul  qualifies  the  preceding  statement  with  a  view  not  simply 
to  asserting  his  apostolic  right  to  support  from  the  church,  but 
also  to  strengthening  the  force  of  his  example  by  reminding  the 
readers  that  he  waived  that  right.  Both  the  assertion  and  the 
waiving  of  rights  are  characteristic  of  Paul,  especially  as  regards 
the  right  to  receive  remuneration  for  his  missionary  labour.  In 

1  Cor.  914,  he  fortifies  his  contention  by  quoting  the  point  of  a 
word  of  the  Lord  (Mt.  io10=Lk.  io7).  The  language  in  which  he 
expresses  here  his  right  differs  from  that  in  I  (2s;  see  notes  on 

2  5-8.  9)  wbere  the  same  claim  is  made  and  waived,  and  agrees 
with  that  in  1  Cor.  94  ff*  M  ov/c  expp-ev  igovai'av  <f>ayelv  /cal 
7 retv-  fjLTj  ov/c  exopev  i^ovatav  aSe\(j>yv  71 wal/ca  irepidyeuv 
(even  the  wives  of  missionaries  being  entitled  to  support),  and 
especially  y  /xoVo?  iycb  /cal  B apvafias  ov/c  exopev  i^ovaiav  (iy 
ipya^eadat.  In  the  light  of  the  latter  citation,  we  may  supply 
here  after  the  absolute  e^ovatav  a  p*y  ipya^eadac. 
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a\\'  iva  ktX.  “But  (we  worked,  waiving  our  rights)  in  order 
that  we  might  give  ourselves  as  an  example  to  you  with  a  view  to 
your  imitating  us.”  Since  Paul  says  not  crxvT€  ( cf '.  Phil.  317 
e^ere  tvttov  97 /*<£?)  but  Scopev  vpfiv ,  it  is  likely  that  he  intends  to 
emphasise  the  self-sacrifice  involved  in  this  waiving  of  his  rights, 
an  emphasis  which  is  conspicuous  in  a  similar  connection  in 
the  first  epistle  (2s  fieraSovvcu  .  .  .  ra?  eavrcov  The 

iavroik  here  is  likewise  more  emphatic  than  the  f)pa<;  just  cited 
from  Phil.  317;  Paul  gives  not  simply  the  command  to  work 
(v.  10),  but  also  himself  as  an  example  of  industry. 

On  the  ellipsis  otc  (cf.  2  Cor.  i24  3 5  7®  Phil.  417),  whose  origin  is 
forgotten  in  usage  (cf.  Phil.  4n)>  see  Bl.  Si1;  and  on  the  ellipsis  after 
dXkd,  see  Bl.  7713.  In  the  first  case  we  may  supply  “we  worked,”  in 
the  second,  “we  worked,  waiving  the  right,”  or  simply  “we  did  it.” 
For  d Xk’  Yva,  cf.  2  Cor.  24 13 7  Eph.  527. — l^ouafov  is  here  not  potesiatem 
but  ins ,  not  “liberty  of  action”  but  moral  “right”  or  authority;  see 
Mill,  and  cf.  e'xeiv  i?oua£av  in  Rom.  921  1  Cor.  737  94*8  n10. — On  t6xov, 
see  1 17;  on  the  use  of  5t56vat  here,  cf.  Eph.  411  ff- 

10.  teal  yap  ore  kt\.  “For  also  when  we  were  with  you  (cf. 
I  34  II  25)  this  (that  follows,  tovto  being  resumed  by  the  ore 
recitative  as  in  I  415)  we  were  wont  to  command  you  ( Traprjy - 
7 eWopev;  contrast  'Trap'qyyeiXapev  in  1 411),  namely,”  etc.  The 
yap  is  parallel  to  yap  in  v. 7,  and  the  tcai  co-ordinates  the  first 
reason  for  the  command  of  v.  6,  that  is,  the  example  of  industry 
(w.  7-9),  with  the  second  reason,  namely,  the  oral  precept  re¬ 
peatedly  given  when  he  was  with  them  (v. 10).  The  7 rapaSoa^ 
of  v. 6,  which  is  now  stated  (e?  w  ov  6e\et  is  not  a  truism: 
“if  any  one  does  not  work,  he  has  nothing  to  eat,”  but  an  ethical 
imperative:  “if  any  one  refuses  to  work,  he  shall  not  eat”; 
u nolle  vitium  est”  (Bengel).  In  characterising  as  Christian  this 
“golden  rule  of  labour”  (Dob.),  Paul  is  true  to  the  traditions  of 
his  Jewish  teachers  and  to  the  example  of  the  Master  himself 
(Mk.  63).  The  very  phrase  itself  may  well  be  the  coinage  of  Paul, 
for  the  Thessalonians  were  mainly  working  people. 

Many  parallels  to  this  word  of  Paul,  both  Jewish  and  Greek,  have 
been  suggested  (see  Wetstein) ;  but  the  closest  is  that  found  in  Bereshith 
Rdbba  on  Gen.  i2  (a  midrash  “redacted  according  to  Zunz  in  Palestine 
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in  the  sixth  century”;  see  Schurer,  1, 140):  “if  they  do  not  work,  they 
have  nothing  to  eat.”  But,  as  Dob.  rightly  urges,  both  in  the  passage 
cited  and  in  other  parallels  that  have  been  adduced,  “  the  full  valuation 
of  labour  as  a  moral  duty”  (Dob.),  which  is  the  point  of  Paul’s  words, 
is  absent.  Deissmann  would  have  it  {Light,  318)  that  Paul  was  “prob¬ 
ably  borrowing  a  bit  of  good  old  workshop  morality,  a  maxim  coined 
perhaps  by  some  industrious  workman  as  he  forbade  his  lazy  apprentice 
to  sit  down  to  dinner.”  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  the  industrious  workman 
Paul  who  introduces  this  phrase,  with  its  significant  emphasis  on  04Xsi, 
into  the  realm  of  Christian  ethics.  On  the  imperative  in  the  apodosis, 
cf.  1  Cor.  318  712,  etc.  For  06  which  negates  0IXsc,  instead  of  ynfj  (which 
D  reads)  in  conditional  sentences,  see  BMT .  370  /.  The  presence  of 
instead  of  p ltq  (i  Cor.  712)  is  due  to  ofl  {cf.  1  Cor.  io7  ff-  Eph.  53,  and 
Bl.  7710).  B*  and  a*  read  Ipy^ecrOe;  L  reads  0£Xfl. 

11.  a/covofiev  yap  kt\.  With  yap  (parallel  to  yap  in  w. 7* 10), 
Paul  explains  (just  why  we  do  not  know)  that  he  is  giving  the 
command  of  v.  6  on  the  basis  of  information  received  orally  or 
by  letter,  or  both.  “For  we  are  informed  that  some  among  you 
are  living  in  idleness.”  In  saying  “some  (rivas)  among  them” 
{ev  vpuv,  not  vpcov  v. 8,  or  vp&v,  cf.  Rom.  n14),  Paul  speaks 
indefinitely  {cf.  Gal.  i7  212  2  Cor.  io2- 12,  etc.);  but  he  has  in  mind 
definite  persons  whose  names  may  have  been  known  to  him  from 
his  source  of  information.  Idleness  is  an  affair  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  (I  49-12  512-14),  and  the  brethren  as  a  whole  are  responsible 
for  the  few  among  them  who  “do  nothing  but  fetch  frisks  and 
vagaries”  (Leigh). 

prjhev  ipyaZopevovs  aWa  irepiepya^opevoir;.  In  a  paronoma¬ 
sia  elegans  (Wetstein),  common  to  both  Greek  and  Roman  writ¬ 
ers,  Paul  defines  7repc7rar€iv  ardtcrco?  {cf.  v.  6)  both  negatively 
“working  not  at  all,”  and  positively  “being  busybodies.”  The 
point  is  not  simply  that  some  of  the  brethren  are  living  in  idle¬ 
ness,  but  also  that  these  idlers,  instead  of  minding  their  own 
business  (I  411),  are  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  brotherhood 
(fv  vplv),  seeking  in  their  poverty  and  want  to  exact  funds  from 
the  treasury  of  the  group  (see  on  7rpdcraeio  rd  iBia  I  4“),  instead 
of  working  to  support  themselves  as  they  are  able  and  as  they 
ought  to  do. 

The  present  tense  dbtoflopwv  {cf.  1  Cor.  n18,  and  contrast  the  aorist 
in  Col.  i4  Eph.  i16)  indicates  not  “we  have  just  heard,”  but  either  “we 
20 
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keep  hearing, ”  a  progressive  present,  or  “  we  hear,  are  told,  are  Informed,” 
a  present  for  the  perfect  ( BMT .  16;  Vulg.  has  audivimus).  dtxotiecv 
may  refer  to  hearsay  (Find.  Dob.;  cf.  i  Cor.  51  n18);  but  it  may  just 
as  well  indicate  information  received  by  letter,  by  word  of  mouth,  or 
both  (cf.  Lk.  423  Acts  7 12  3  Jn.  4);  note  in  P.  Oxy.  294  dvTKpawjacc;  of 
a  “ reply ”  to  a  letter,  and  dcxotSetv  <p£acv,  “to  get  word”  by  letter. — If 
there  is  a  distinction  (cf.  Bl.  73®)  between  dexo6etv  with  an  infinitive 
(1  Cor.  n18)  and  dbtoGetv  with  the  participle,  the  former  construction 
will  refer  simply  to  the  fact  that  they  walk,  the  latter,  to  the  continuous 
state  of  walking. — In  the  light  of  TQTaxTTqaapiev  Iv  Opuv  (v.  7),  the  xepi- 
xaTouvTat;  fa&mtoq  may  be  joined  directly  with  Iv  6pLtv;  since,  however, 
Paul  does  not  elsewhere  use  xeptxorretv  Iv  in  the  sense  of  “walk  among,” 
it  may  be  better  to  connect  Iv  6puv  with  Ttvas,  the  separation  being 
emphatic;  cf.  1  Cor.  io27  (possibly  also  318  15 12),  and  Schmiedel,  Moff. 
Dob.  Rutherford.  D,  et  al .,  obscure  the  emphasis  by  reading  Ttvag  Iv 
Dpuv  xspcxaTouvraq;  Vulg.  has  inter  vos  quosdam  ambulare. — To  illus¬ 
trate  the  “elegant  paronomasia/’  commentators  refer  among  others  to 
Demosthenes  (Phil.  IV,  72)  IpY&^fl  xal  xepcepy^fl,  and  to  Quintilian 
(VI,  364)  non  agere  dixit  sed  satagere.  Various  translations  have  been  at¬ 
tempted  (see  Lillie);  e.  g.  “ keine  Arbeit  treibend  sondern  sick  hernm- 
treibend”  (Ewald);  “ doing  nothing, }  but  overdoing;  not  busy  in  work, 
but  busybodies”  (Edward  Robinson,  Lex.  1850);  “working  at  no  bus¬ 
iness,  but  being  busybodies”  (Ell.).  For  other  instances  in  Paul  of 
this  play  on  words,  Lft.  refers  to  Phil.  33 1  Cor.  731  2  Cor.  i13  32  610  io12; 
see  also  Bl.  82*. — xeptepY^eaOat  is  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only 
Sir.  323  (cf.  Sap.  8 5  n%);  cf.  Test,  xii,  Reub.  310  and  Hennas,  Sim.  IX,  27; 
it  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  xoXuxpaypiovecv  (2  Mac.  230).  See  fur¬ 
ther,  Deissmann,  NBS.  52,  and  cf.  xep(ep*ro<;  in  1  Tim.  513. 

12.  toZ?  Se  tolovtois  kt\.  Having  explained  in  w. 7-11  why 
he  commands  the  brothers  to  hold  aloof  from  every  brother  who 
lives  in  idleness,  Paul  now  turns  (Se)  to  command  the  idlers  to 
work  and  earn  their  own  living  in  tranquillity  of  mind,  the  toZ? 
tolovtocs  being  in  contrast  with  vfuv  (v. 6).  Paul,  however,  says 
not  “we  command  you  idlers,”  or  even  “those  idlers,”  but  in¬ 
directly  and  impersonally  “  such  as  these.”  Furthermore,  though 
he  uses  TrapayyeWo/jLev  as  in  v. 6,  he  adds  to  it  a  7 rapafca\ov/ievf 
tempering  the  command  with  an  exhortation.  And  still  further, 
wishing  it  to  be  understood  that  he  speaks  on  the  authority  not 
of  himself  but  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  he  adds  “in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.”  The  tone  of  the  verse  is  obviously  tactful.  Paul 
speaks  as  one  of  them,  not  as  an  apostle  but  as  a  babe  (I  27); 
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and  he  is  confident  that  this  word  from  him  will  suffice  for  most 
of  the  idlers,  though  in  v. 14  he  faces  the  contingency  that  a  few 
of  them  will  continue  to  be  disobedient  (I  527). 

Xva  fiera  fjcrvxLas  /cr\.  Not  without  reference  to  his  own  ex¬ 
ample,  Paul  commands  and  exhorts  them  (tva  introducing  the 
object)  to  work  and  earn  their  own  living,  and  that  too  with 
tranquillity  of  spirit.  They  are  to  depend  for  their  maintenance 
not  upon  others  (1 412)  but  upon  their  own  exertions  (Chrys.  notes 
the  emphatic  eavrcov).  In  the  light  of  fjo-vx^eiv  (I  411  q.  v.), 
fiera  rjc is  to  be  understood  as  the  opposite  not  of  7 repiep- 
ya&aOac,  as  if  “ without  meddlesomeness”  were  meant,  but  of 
the  feverish  excitement  of  mind  stimulated  by  the  belief  that 
the  Parousia  was  at  hand,  or,  in  its  new  and  erroneous  form 
(22),  was  actually  present,  a  belief  which  together  with  the  per¬ 
secutions  (w.  1_5)  accounts  for  the  increase  of  idleness  and 
meddlesomeness  since  the  writing  of  I. 

On  TotouToc,  which  defines  the  nv&q  with  reference  to  them  indi¬ 
vidually  or  as  a  class,  see  Bl.  47s  and  cf.  Rom.  1618 1  Cor.  1616  ff-,  etc. 
— jcapaYYf&Xetv  (I  411)  and  xapax.aXeiv  (I  211)  are  not  combined  else¬ 
where  in  Paul;  on  the  Yva  with  xapaxaXelv,  cf.  I  411;  with  xapayy^Xeiv 
Paul  elsewhere  employs  the  infinitive  (v. 8 1  Cor.  710;  contrast  1  Tim.  57). 
After  xapax.aXoOpi.ev,  supply  afoouq  or  toO?  Totoikouq. — On  the  divine 
name  with  ev,  see  I  i1;  P  omits  Xpccmp;  KL,  et  al,}  read  the  logically 
synonymous  Sta  toO  xupfou  -fjpiwv  T.  X.  with  Rom.  1530  (see  on  I42). — 
On  fpuxta,  cf.  Acts  22s  1  Tim.  211  f-  Sir.  2816;  p.£T&  marks  the  quality 
of  mind  with  which  working  and  earning  their  own  living  are  to  be 
associated. — On  eaOfetv  #ptov,  see  v.  8. 

13.  vfiels  Se,  aSeXcfroL  kt\.  aO  brothers,  do  not  tire  of  doing 
the  right”  (Rutherford).  With  Se  and  an  affectionate  aSeX<^oq 
Paul  turns  from  the  idlers  (v.  12)  to  the  brethren  addressed  in 
v.  6.  The  new  point,  general  in  form  (since  /ca\o7roielv  is 
applicable  to  all)  but  specific  in  reference  (as  v.  14  intimates),  is 
a  direct  hint  to  the  majority,  perhaps  definitely  to  “  those  that 
labour  among  you”  (I  512),  that  they  keep  on  trying  to  do  the 
right  thing  for  the  delinquents.  The  words  may  imply  that  in 
warning  the  idlers  (I  514)  the  brethren  had  become  impatient 
and  tactless. 
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Chrys.,  however,  thinks  that  the  majority  are  here  reminded  that  they 
are  not  to  permit  the  idlers  to  perish  with  hunger.  Calv.,  taking  the 
words  generally,  interprets  Paul  as  fearing  that  their  experience  of  the 
abuse  of  liberality  will  tend  to  make  the  leaders  uncharitable,  even  to 
the  deserving  members  of  the  church. — With  the  exception  of  Lk.  181,  the 
verb  evxaxetv  is  found  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only  in  Paul;  cf.  Gal.  69, 
Tb  be  xaXbv  xocouvrei;  p/?)  jlsv.  On  the  spelling  evx.a%stv  (BD), 

iY*axeiv  (&A;  cf.  Sym.  Pr.  311  Is.  716,  etc.),  or  sxxaxeiv  (GFKLP;  cf. 
Sym.  Jer.  182),  see  WH.  App.z  157 /.  From  the  literal  meaning  “to  be¬ 
have  badly  in”  (Thayer),  Ivx  axe  tv  comes  to  mean  also  “flag,”  “falter,” 
“tire,”  “be  weary.”  On  the  pltq  here,  see  BMT.  162. — xaXoxotelv,  a 
word  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only  Lev.  5 4  (F),  is  equivalent  to 
xaXws  xoielv  (Lev.  54  1  Cor.  737  f-  Phil.  414,  etc.);  it  means  probably 
not  “to  confer  benefits”  (Chrys.  Calv.  Dob.  el  al.)  but,  as  most  take 
it,  “to  do  the  right.”  Elsewhere  Paul  uses  not  xaXbv  xocetv  (GF;  cf. 
Jas.  417)  but  t b  xaXbv  xotslv  (Gal.  69  Rom.  721  2  Cor.  137). 

14.  el  Be  w  kt\.  Anticipating  the  probability  (cf.  I  5s7) 
that  some  of  the  idlers  would  refuse  to  obey  his  evangelic  utter¬ 
ance  (tw  \6ycp  f/fico v  referring  especially  to  v. 12)  expressed  in  this 
letter,  he  orders  the  brethren,  if  the  case  should  arise,  to  proceed 
to  discipline,  not  with  a  view  to  excluding  the  disobedient  among 
the  idlers  from  the  brotherhood,  but  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them 
to  repent  and  amend  their  idle  ways.  (1)  First  of  all,  he  com¬ 
mands:  <T7]fi€Lovcr0€ ,  “  designate  that  man.”  Just  how  they  are 
to  note  him,  whether  in  writing  or  by  naming  him  publicly  at 
a  meeting,  is  not  explained.  (2)  Then  with  an  infinitive  for  an 
imperative  (Rom.  1215  Phil.  316),  he  continues,  interpreting  the 
areWecrdcu  of  v. 6:  M  crvvavafu'yvvadcu  <xut<£,  “let  there  be  no 
intimate  association  with  him.”  The  advance  from  vovQerelv 
(1 514)  to  “hold  aloof  from,”  “do  not  associate  with,”  is  necessary, 
and  the  severer  measures  are  justified.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Paul  had  given  orders  to  the  idlers  when  he  was  present 
(v. 10 1  411),  had  repeated  them  in  the  first  epistle  (I  411-12;  cf. 
514),  and  has  just  reiterated  them  in  a  conciliatory  manner  in 
w.  6-12  (cf.  w.  hinting  at  the  same  time  (v. 13)  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  must  be  tactful  in  their  treatment  of  their  delinquent 
brothers.  If,  however  (el  Be) ,  in  spite  of  all  this,  some  of  the  idle 
brothers  persist  in  disobeying  his  orders  as  conveyed  by  letter 
(I  527),  then  they  must  be  deprived  of  intimate  association  with 
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the  rest  of  their  fellows  (cf.  1  Cor.  s9-  u).  But  even  so,  absolute 
separation  from  the  companionship  of  the  brethren  is  not  in 
mind;  for  Paul  does  not  add  here,  as  he  does  in  1  Cor.  511,  the 
firjSe  (tweed lew-  and  above  all  he  does  add  here  the  significant 
v. 15.  (3)  Finally,  the  purpose  of  the  discipline  is  explicitly  men¬ 
tioned,  iva  ivrpciTrr)  “that  he  may  be  shamed.”  Reformation, 
not  exclusion  from  the  brotherhood,  is  intended. 

6  X6fo<;  fip,6v  (2  Cor.  i18)  could  be  the  equivalent  of  tb  eSayy^Xiov 
fipL&v  (21);  here,  however,  it  refers  most  probably  to  that  element  of  the 
message  of  the  gospel  which  is  specified  in  v. 12.  The  obedience  required 
(cf.  Phil.  212)  is  not  to  Paul’s  word  as  such  but  to  his  word  as  inspired  by 
Christ  (ev  xupfcp  v. 12).  B,  et  al.,  read  &p.&v  for  fjpLcov;  cf.  Btf  in  2  Cor.  6U 
(xapBfoc  ufjitiv). — 8t ac  Tqq  ex taxoXfis  refers  naturally  to  the  present  letter 
(so  most  from  Chrys.  and  Th.  Mops,  to  Dob.);  but  the  presence  of  the 
article  (rfis)  is  not  conclusive  for  this  interpretation,  as  i  Cor.  510  shows. 
However,  were  Paul  alluding  to  a  letter  that  the  converts  are  to  send 
him  (Erasmus,  Calv.  Grot,  et  al.),  there  would  be  no  point  in  specifying 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  (Lun.) ;  and  furthermore  in  that  case  we 
should  expect  GTQp.etoCi<jOe  toutov  8/  lxi<n:oXfi<;  (GF  omit  The 

phrase  Sea  -rife  IxurcoXfis  is  to  be  joined  closely  with  Tip  Xoy<p  the 

article  Ttp  being  supplied  on  the  analogy  of  I  i1  IxxXtjc^  (xfi)  !v  Geq>. — ■ 
On  d  S i  Ttg,  cf.  v.  10;  for  the  condition,  see  BMT.  242. — cn^etoucGai 
(BA  have  the  imperative;  KDGFP  the  infinitive)  is  found  elsewhere  in 
Gk.  Bib.  only  Ps.  47;  it  occurs  in  Polybius  and  Philo;  and  frequently 
in  papyri,  of  the  signature  in  writing  ( e .  g.  P.  Oxy.  42,  5 8  (a.d.  323) 
ceaTQptefop.at  ip.fi  %ecpQ.  See  further,  1  Clem^  43  *,  and  Sophocles,  Lex . 
sub  voc. — auvavap.fyvoaGat  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Gk.  Bib.  only 
1  Cor.  59*  11  Hos.  7 8  (A)  Ezek.  2018  (A).  The  command  is  not  direct 
“don’t  you  associate,”  but  indirect  “let  there  be  no  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  him.”  BtfA,  et  al .,  read  the  infinitive  (not  of  purpose,  but 
equivalent  to  an  imperative);  EKLP,  et  al.}  have  the  imperative. 
To  relieve  the  asyndeton,  GFKLP,  et  al.,  insert  v.od  before  p.fi.  In  Hos.  78 
Ezek.  2018,  B  has  the  imperative,  AQ  the  infinitive. — Ivrplxetv  occurs 
in  Gk  Bib.  only  1  Cor.  414;  the  more  common  evcpixeaGac  is  used 
either  absolutely  or  with  the  accus.  (Mk.  126  Lk.  182  Sap.  210  7®,  etc.); 
for  the  passive  here,  compare  the  refrain  in  Ps.  344  69s  (3915)  ataxuv- 
OeiYjsav  xal  evTpaxsfrjcjav. 

15.  /cal  tirf  a)?  exdpov  kt\.  Even  the  disobedient  idler  is  a 
brother,  and  to  do  the  right  thing  (v.  13)  for  him  means  that  the 
warning  is  to  be  administered  in  the  spirit  not  of  hate  but  of  love. 
“And  so”  (feat),  that  is,  “that  the  moral  result  aimed  at  (iva 
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ivrpcnrrj)  may  not  be  hindered,  this  of  course  must  be  the  spirit 
and  style  of  your  discipline”  (Lillie),  “ regard  him  not  as  an 
enemy,  but  on  the  contrary  warn  him  as  a  brother”  (cf.  I  514 
vovOerelre  tov 9  ara/crovs).  This  significant  sentence  is  so 
formed  that  the  stress  is  laid  not  on  the  vovOereiTe  but  on  the 
fjyelade,  as  if  the  majority  needed  a  warning  as  well  as  the  mi¬ 
nority.  Evidently  Paul  wishes  the  majority  to  see  as  he  sees 
that  the  idlers,  even  the  recalcitrant  among  them,  are  brothers, 
not  enemies;  and  to  have  a  care  that  the  discipline  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  love  and  with  the  sole  purpose  of  repentance  and  reform. 
Furthermore,  it  now  becomes  clear  that  “to  keep  away  from” 
(v.  6),  and  “not  to  associate  with”  (v. 14)  are  far  from  suggesting 
the  removal  of  the  disobedient  idlers  from  the  influence  of  their 
brothers.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  last  word  is  not  areWeadai 
and  crvvavajjiLyvvadaLj  but  vovOerelre  as  in  I  514,  the  advance 
here  being  in  the  words  rjyelo-Oe  aSeX</>oV,  a  point  which  the 
brethren  appear  to  have  been  in  danger  of  forgetting  (v. 13 ;  see 
on  elprjvevere  I  513). 

Chrys.,  who  sees  the  fatherly  heart  of  Paul  manifested  in  vv. 13-15,  is 
inclined  to  suppose  that  the  admonition  is  to  be  given  not  publicly  but 
privately.  On  fjyetaOat,  see  I  513;  on  4x0p6<;,  cf.  Rom.  1220.  The  ax;,  if 
not  a  Hebraism  (Bl.  34s;  cf.  Job  1911  ^yirjaaTo  $4  a>axep  !xGp6v,  3310 
4122),  is  at  least  pleonastic,  marking  “the  aspect  in  which  he  is  not  to 
be  regarded”  (Ell.).  D,  et  al.,  omit  the  xod  before  puj. 


Vn.  PRAYER  (316). 

^  Now  may  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  give  you  peace  continually , 
in  every  circumstance .  The  Lord  he  with  you  all . 

16.  auro?  Se  otX.  The  prayer  for  peace  addressed  to  Christ, 
the  Lord  of  peace,  is  prompted  by  the  situation  which  the  com¬ 
mand  (w.  6-1 5)  is  designed  to  meet.  The  command  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  without  the  assistance  of  the  indwelling  Christ,  will  not 
suffice  to  restore  harmony  within  the  brotherhood;  hence,  to 
insure  this  concord,  the  Lord  of  peace  himself  must  give  them 
a  sense  of  inward  religious  peace,  and  that  too  continually,  in 
every  circumstance  of  life.  In  the  added  prayer:  “May  the 
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Lord  (=  Christ)  be  (sc.  ecrrco  or  et'77)  with  you  all,”  the  7 ravrcov 
may  be  intentional  (cf.  1  526  II  i3- 10  318;  but  note  also  Rom.  1533) ; 
both  the  majority  and  the  idlers  need  the  personal  presence  as 
well  as  the  peace  of  Christ  as  a  surety  for  harmony  and  concord 
within  the  brotherhood. 

A  similar  situation  evokes  a  similar  prayer  to  the  God  of  peace  in 
I  523-24,  following  the  exhortations  of  41~522.  On  dpirjviQ,  see  1 11  and  523; 
on  xupcos  =  Christ,  see  213.  GFL,  et  al.,  read  0e6q  conforming  to  Paul’s 
regular  usage  (see  on  I  523).  On  Bwfl,  cf.  Rom.  15 5  and  the  note  of  SH.; 
on  BcB6vat  elpfynqv,  cf.  Num.  628  Is.  2612. — xavT:6<;  occurs  elsewhere 
in  Paul  only  Rom.  n10  =  Ps.  6824;  it  is  equivalent  to  dStaXefxrco^,  dcef, 
xdcvTOTe,  ev  xavrl  xaipcp  (cf.  the  parallelism  in  Ps.  33s);  see  on  I  518  ff*. 
— ev  xavxl  Tpdxcp  (NBEKLP,  et  al.)  is  used  elsewhere  in  Gk.  Bib.  only 
3  Mac.  7 8  (A);  cf.  xocvtI  Tpdxq)  (Phil,  i18  1  Mac.  1435)  and  xax<3:  x&vxa 
Tp6xov  (Rom.  32  Num.  187).  As  Ven.  in  3  Mac.  78,  so  ADGF,  the  Latins, 
Chrys.  and  Ambst.  here  have  the  more  common  expression  ev  xocvtI 
t6x(|>  (I  i8). 


VIII.  SALUTATION  (317). 

The  greeting  by  the  hand  of  me  Paul;  this  fact  is  a  token  of  genu¬ 
ineness  in  every  letter;  this  is  the  way  I  write. 

17.  6  acnracrfio^  kt\.  It  would  appear  that  Paul,  like  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  occasionally  wrote  (Phil.  19)  but  regularly  dictated 
(Rom.  1622)  his  letters;  and  that,  again  like  his  contemporaries, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  adding  to  every  dictated  letter  a  few 
concluding  words  in  his  own  handwriting.  Sometimes,  and  for 
varying  reasons,  he  calls  attention  to  the  autographic  conclusion, 
thus  purposely  authenticating  his  letter;  so  for  example  in  1 
Cor.  1621  Col.  418  where  as  here  we  have  0  aairaa fibs  rfj  i/ir}  %eqol 
IlauXou  (the  genitive  being  in  apposition  with  i^ov  implied  in 
Wy) ;  see  also  Gal.  611  =  Phile.  19  eypa^a  rfj  ifiy  x€LP^  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  in  any  of  these  instances  that  a 
particular  suspicion  of  forgery  prompted  the  summons  to  atten¬ 
tion,  though  it  is  not  inconceivable  in  our  passage  that  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  the  autographic  conclusion  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  idle  brethren  (I  527  II  314)  may  have  excused 
their  intention  to  disregard  Paul’s  epistolary  injunctions  on  the 
score  that  the  letter  to  be  read  was  not  genuine. 
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o  eanv  (rrffielov  kt\ .  “Not  4 which  salutation/  nor  ‘ which 
hand/  as  if  o  were  attracted  by  crrjpeiov;  but  *  which  auto¬ 
graphic  way  of  giving  the  salutation *  ”  (Lillie).  The  crruielov  = 
“token”  refers  to  what  Paul  has  written  in  his  own  hand;  it  is 
a  proof  of  authenticity.  In  view  of  the  ancient  habit  of  writing, 
or  at  least  of  signing  a  letter,  just  as  we  sign  with  our  pen  a  letter 
written  or  typewritten  by  the  stenographer,  it  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  phrase  “in  every  letter.”  The 
o£mw?  ypacfrco  refers  not  to  the  fact  but  to  the  manner  of  the 
autographic  conclusion;  “ mark  the  handwriting”  (Rutherford). 
The  Thessalonians  had  already  received  a  letter  from  Paul,  in 
which,  according  to  epistolary  custom,  he  had  himself  written 
a  few  closing  words  (I  528  or  26-28).  His  handwriting,  which  was 
characteristic  (Gal.  611),  is  assumed  to  be  known.  In  case  of 
necessity,  the  majority  could  direct  the  attention  of  the  recalci¬ 
trant  among  the  idlers  to  the  same  hand  in  I  and  II. 

Deissmann  (Light,  153, 158/.)  calls  attention  to  ancient  procedure  in 
the  matter  of  writing  autographic  conclusions  in  evidence  of  authen¬ 
ticity,  and  properly  urges  that  it  is  a  begging  of  the  question  to  assume 
that  Paul  “only  finished  off  with  his  own  hand  those  letters  in  which  he 
expressly  says  that  he  did.”  In  a  very  brief  letter  from  Mystarion  to  a 
priest,  dated  September  13,  50  (BGU,  37),  a  reproduction  of  which  is 
given  by  Deissmann  (ibid,  157),  the  I'ppwao  and  the  date  are  written  in 
another  hand,  that  is,  “in  Mystarion’s  own  hand,”  a  circumstance  that 
“proves  that  somebody  at  that  date  (about  the  time  of  our  letter)  closed 
a  letter  in  his  own  hand  without  expressly  saying  so.”  In  the  Passa- 
lacqua  papyrus  (Deissmann,  BS.  212 /.,  Witk.  35),  ac6pi(SoXov  =  aiqpielov 
is  given,  as  a  token  of  genuineness,  to  the  messenger  along  with  the  letter: 
<te8667]  Tab’  aifctp  Tb  a6pi(toXov  tg>v  ey.  (Deissmann,  epuov);  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  parallel  for  a  a6pt$oXov  =  ar^sTov  as  contained 
in  the  letter  itself.  The  extent  of  the  autographic  writing  here  and  else¬ 
where  is  uncertain,  naturally  enough,  for  we  do  not  possess  the  original. 
In  our  passage,  Th.  Mops.  Chrys.  Wohl.  and  others  restrict  it  to  v. 18; 
Ell.  Lft.  Mill,  and  others  include  w. 17*18;  Schmiedel,  Dob.  and  others 
include  vv. 16-18;  and  Dibelius  includes  both  v. 18  and  the  date  now  lost. 
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IX.  BENEDICTION  (318). 

18.  v  kt\ .  “The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with 

you  all.”  The  benediction  is  the  same  as  I  528  with  the  exception 
that  'irdvrcov  is  inserted,  as  in  v. 16,  to  include  “the  censured  as 
well  as  the  steady  members”  (Moffatt). 

Most  codices  add  a  liturgical  d^-rjv  after  upuov;  BX  and  a  few  others 
omit. — The  subscription  xpb<,  GeaaaXovcxefe  (S  (XB),  to  which  GF  pre¬ 
fix  eTeXia0Yj,  and  to  which  AKL,  et  al. ,  add  lyp&pYj  <Sxb  ’AQtjvwv,  is  late, 
and  forms  no  part  of  the  original  letter;  see  on  I  528. 
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Auberlen  and  Riggenbach,  42,  63  Jf. 
Augustine,  60,  260,  262. 

Authenticity  of  the  epistles,  37-54- 

Bacon,  B.  W.,  9,  27,  42,  and  passim . 
Baur,  F.  C.,  37,  40,  115. 

Belial,  253. 

Bengel,  62/.,  65,  92,  and  passim. 
Bernard,  J.  H.,  249. 

Bercea,  8,  84,  no. 

Beza,  61,  81,  and  passim. 

Bigg,  C.,  149. 

Blass,  72,  74,  and  passim. 
Bornemann,  W.,  40,  42,  59  63, 

65,  74,  and  passim. 

Bousset,  41,  42,  70,  and  passim. 
Briggs,  C.  A.,  42,  44,  45,  60/.,  90, 
140, 175, 197,  205,  231,  253/.,  256, 
276,  291,  302. 

Brother,  78. 


Burkitt,  F.  C.,  58,  115,  116. 

Burton,  E.  D.,  2,  96,  and  passim . 

Cabiri,  9 5/.,  167. 

Call  of  God,  105,  154,  214,  282. 
Calvin,  60/.,  65,  77,  and  passim. 
Charles,  R.  H.,  41/.,  1 15,  and  passim. 
Chrysostom,  59,  65,  69,  and  passim. 
Church,  4  jf.,  109,  224. 

Clemen,  C.,  7,  10,  42,  45,  115,  and 
passim. 

Commentaries  on  the  epistles,  59- 
65- 

Consecration,  138, 145  f.y  281. 
Contents  of  the  epistles,  12-17,  20- 
24. 

Conybeare,  F.  C.,  58,  116,  119,  216. 

Dalman,  G.,  225,  235. 

Date  of  the  epistles,  9,  19-20. 

Day  of  the  Lord,  77,  180  Jf.,  236, 
248. 

Death  of  Christ,  m,  168  /.,  189, 
286. 

Deissmann,  A.,  9,  43,  53,  67,  70,  and 
passim. 

Demas,  5. 

Denney,  James,  64/.,  173,  278,  281, 
283. 

Destruction,  182,  234,  270. 

De  Wette,  40,  63,  65, 94,  and  passim. 
Dibelius,  M.,  42,  54,  63,  75,  and 
passim. 

Dichotomy  and  trichotomy,  212/. 
3*5 
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Disposition  of  the  epistles,  17,  27- 
28. 

Dobschiitz,  E.  von,  7,  38,  42,  45,  47, 
55,  59,  63,  65,  68,  71,  and  passim. 
Drummond,  James,  39,  63,  99, 171. 

Election,  77/.,  279. 

Ellicott,  63,  65,  79,  and  passim. 
Endurance,  76,  no,  224,  296. 
Ephraem,  Syrus,  59,  75,  and  passim. 
Epictetus,  14 1,  155,  163,  200,  202. 
Epistolary  literature,  67. 
Eschatology,  43/.,  88/.,  122/.,  139, 
163/.,  178/.,  243/. 

Estius,  61/.,  140,  160,  210. 

Everling,  121/.,  175. 

Ewald,  P.,  12 1. 

Faith,  76, 86, 131, 168, 187, 222, 236, 
240,  292. 

Findlay,  G.  G.,  42,  45,  55,  63/.,  75, 
and  passim. 

Flatt,  62,  99,  and  passim. 

Gallio,  9. 

Gardner,  Percy,  70. 

Gilbert,  G.  H.,  59. 

Glory,  105,  236,  241,  282,  291. 

Good,  the,  200. 

Goodwin,  W.  W.,  89, 125, 152, 2  88. 
Gospel  of  God,  79  /. 

Grace,  71,  218/.,  242,  286. 

Gregory,  C.  R.,  55/.,  69,  261. 
Gressmann,  H.,  276. 

Grotius,  43,  61/.,  65, 99,  and/wszw. 
Gunkel,  41,  70,  105,  205,  250,  260, 
276. 

Hammond,  H.,  61  /.,  65,  81,  and 
passim. 

Hamack,  42/.,  5 3/.,  78,  and  passim. 
Harris,  Rendel,  67,  87,  107. 

Hatch,  E.,  86,  213,  264. 

Heart,  96,  1 18,  138,  287. 


Heaven,  89,  174,  232. 

Heitmiiller,  299. 

Hollmann,  41  /.,  45,  52. 

Holtzmann,  H.  J.,  37,  40/.,  45,  63, 
64, 109,  and  passim. 

Hope,  76,  167  /.,  187,  286. 

Howson,  J.  S.,  2. 

Idleness,  159/-,  i97,  297/. 
Impurity,  n,  95,  145/* 

Jason,  4/. 

Jesus  Christ,  death  of,  hi,  1 68/., 
189,  286;  resurrection  of,  168  /.; 
indwelling  of,  69  /.,  144  /.,  169, 
188. 

Jews,  the,  73,  90, 105/.,  117/.,  292. 
Jowett,  B.,  63,  151,  213,  222,  232. 
Joy,  83,  123,  1 33/.,  201. 

Judaea,  105/. 

Judgment,  the  final,  89,  113^.,  188, 
228,  233/.,  272. 

Jiilicher,  37,  42. 

Kabisch,  1 21,  174,  176. 
kqct #pTt,  6,  the  meaning  of,  259. 
Kennedy,  H.  A.  A.,  58,  102,  and 
passim. 

Kern,  40/.,  52,  247,  249. 

Kingdom  of  God,  105,  226/. 

Kiss,  the  holy,  216. 

Klausner,  J.,  260,  27 6. 

Knowling,  R.  J.,  4,  42. 

Lake,  K.,  7,  27,  42,  and  passim. 
Language  of  the  epistles,  28-34. 

Lex  talionis ,  227  f. 

Lightfoot,  J.  B.,  42,  47,  63,  65,  76, 
and  passim. 

Lillie,  John,  42,  59,  64  /.,  76,  and 
passim. 

Literary  resemblances  between  II 
and  I,  45-51. 

Lock,  W.,  42,  1 1 6. 
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Lord  =  Christ,  279. 

Lord  Jesus  Christ,  significance  of  the 
name,  71. 

Love,  76,  131,  137,  i57  /*,  187,  195, 
198/.,  222,  270,  296,  309. 

Lueken,  43,  63,  175. 

Liinemann,  37/.,  42,  63,  65,  85,  and 
passim. 

Macedonia,  86,  157. 

McGiffert,  8,  27,  38,  42  43,  45, 

52, 68, 100, 107, 121, 145, 159, 193, 
205,  230. 

Man  of  lawlessness;  see  Anomos. 

Mathews,  S.,  5,  172,  276. 

Mayor,  J.  B.,  108,  122. 

Michael,  174/. 

Milligan,  George,  42  /.,  45,  63,  65, 
67  /.,  and  passim. 

Mofiatt,  James,  37/.,  42/.,  45,  53, 
64,  67/.,  and  passim. 

Moore,  G.  F.,  88,  189,  253,  254. 

Moulton,  J.  H.,  75,  and  passim. 

Mystery  of  lawlessness,  263. 

NAgeli,  32. 

Name  of  Christ,  in  the,  298/. 

Nestle,  58,  72,  128. 

(Ecumenius,  60,  142,  214,  232,  249. 
290. 

Parousia ,  of  Christ,  88,  122  139, 

173,  212,  231,  244;  of  the  Anomos , 
265,  268/. 

Peace,  71,  195,  210,  219,  310. 

Pelagius,  59  /.,  142,  212,  214,  228, 
237,  240. 

Pelt,  59,  62,  99,  and  passim. 

Persecutions,  82, 108  Jf.,  127  Jf.,  225, 
294. 

Personal  equation  of  the  epistles, 
34-37. 

Pfleiderer,  37,  40, 
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Place  of  writing  of  the  epistles,  9, 
19-20. 

Plummer,  A.,  116. 

Plural,  epistolary,  68. 

Politarchs,  2,  4,  121. 

Poole,  M.,  61/.,  65, 1 15,  and  passim. 
Prayer,  75,  134/.,  201,  209/.,  215, 
238  285  289  /.,  296  £., 

3io. 

Priority  of  II,  38-39. 

Prophesying,  gift  of,  204  jf. 

Rabinsohn,  M.,  260,  276. 

Ramsay,  W.  M.,  2/.,  121. 

Reinach,  Th.,  112. 

Reitzenstein,  R.,  70,  208,  268. 
Religious  convictions  of  II,  24-27. 
Resch,  A.,  172,  209. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  168  of 
believers,  168/. 

Retaliation,  200,  227  Jf. 

Robinson,  J.  A.,  67,  72,  and  passim. 
Ropes,  J.  H.,  172,  189,  209. 
Rutherford,  W.  G.,  93,  and  passim. 

Salvation,  112,  188,  270,  281. 
Sanday  and  Headlam,  58,  71,  and 
passim. 

Sanders,  H.  A.,  56. 

Satan,  121  /.,  127/.,  268,  293/. 
Schaefer,  A.,  64,  261  f. 

Schettler,  A.,  145,  170. 

Schmiedel,  37,  39/.,  45,  63,  65,  68, 
85,  and  passim. 

Schott,  62,  137,  161,  195,  226,  282  /. 
Schiirer,  245,  276,  305. 

Schweitzer,  A.,  70. 

Secundus,  5. 

Silvanus,  68,  219. 

Soden,  H.  von,  40,  55,  67,  69,  and 
passim. 

Soderblom,  N.,  276. 

Sophocles,  E.  A.,  94,  99,  and  passim. 
Souter,  A.,  55/.,  and  passim. 
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Spirit,  the  Holy,  81, 83, 153/-,  2°3/-> 
246. 

Spitta,  F.,  43,  45,  126,  148,  258/. 
Swete,  H.  B.,  59,  64,  80,  and  pas¬ 
sim. 

Synagogue,  109. 

Tafel,  2. 

Teichmann,  E.,  174. 

Temple  of  God,  256. 

Text  of  the  epistles,  55-58. 
Thackeray,  H.  St.  John,  101,  114. 
Thayer,  J.  H.,  245,  247,  293,  308. 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  59,  65, 108, 
and  passim. 

Theodoret,  59,  99,  and  passim. 
Theophylact,  60,  93,  and  passim. 
Thessalonians,  founding  of  the 
Church  of  the,  1-5;  character  of 
the  Church  of  the,  5-7. 
Thessalonica,  the  city  of,  2. 
Timothy,  68,  126,  13 1,  219. 
Tischendorf,  55  j if.,  82,  and  passim. 
Titius,  A.,  172. 

Toy,  C.  H.,  109,  216. 

Tradition,  143,  284,  304. 

Turner,  C.  H.,  9,  39/.,  173. 


Versions,  58. 

Vincent,  M.  R.,  42,  140,  148/.,  153* 
208,  226,  233,  235,  238,  245,  296. 
Viteau,  101. 

Volz,  P.,  70, 166,  and  passim. 
Vorstius,  62,  147,  163. 

Vos,  178. 

Weiss,  B.,  42,  55, 63,  78,  and  passim. 
Weiss,  J.,  38,  81,  122,  205,  231,  284. 
Weizsacker,  40/.,  52. 

Wendland,  P.,  88. 

Wernle,  P.,  42,  45. 

Westcott  and  Hort,  28,  55,  82,  and 
passim. 

Wetstein,  62,  101,  and  passim. 

Will  of  God,  146,  202. 

Witkowski,  S.,  67,  72,  and  passim. 
Wohlenberg,  G.,  42,  63,  65,  75,  and 
passim. 

Work,  102,  162,  191 302  Jf. 
Wrath,  89/.,  113/.,  188. 

Wrede,  W.,  40,  and  passim. 

Zahn,  Th.,  27, 42, 45,  53,  68,  71,  and 
passim. 

Zimmer,  F.,  55,  82,  and  passim. 


II.  GREEK  WORDS  AND  PHRASES. 


dya06<;,  1 3*  II  216-  17 ;  xb  1 518. 

dYaGwauvTj,  II  i11. 

dyax^v,  I  4®  II  2 16 ;  dt$eX<pol  TqyaxTrj- 
pivot  uxb  xou  0eou  (I  i4),  xupfou 
(II  2»). 

dydxrj,  1  13  36  58- 13 ;  sfe  dXXTrjXouq,  I 
312  ix  i3;  Tfj£  dXYjOsfaq,  II  210;  xou 
Oeou,  II  35. 

dyaxiqxof,  I  28. 

aiyeXot  $uvdp.eG>$,  II  i7. 

Scyeiv,  I  414. 
ayi&^eiv,  I  523. 

ayiaapibc;,  I  43- 4* 7;  Iv  ayiaapito  xvs6- 
IXOCTOq,  II  213. 

aytot  aOxou,  I  313  II  i10;  aycov  with 
xveuyia,  1  16- 8  48;  with  yCKyiLa,  1 520. 
dyuoaGviQ,  I  313. 

dyvoEtv,  ob  0iXop.ev  upias,  I  418. 
dyt&v,  I  2s. 

dc5£Xqp6q,  I  3 2  and  passim;  dbsXtpof,  I 
i4  and  passim. 
dSiaXdxxox;,  I  i3  213  517. 
dScxfoc,  II  210* 12. 
dciQp,  I  417. 
d0EX£tv,  I  4s. 

'AGyjvok,  I  31. 
cdp£ta0occ,  II  213. 
ai^vfbtoq,  I  53. 

ahovtoq,  oXeGpoq,  II  1®;  xapdxX7jac<; 

cdtovfa,  II  218. 
dxaGaparfa,  I  23  47. 
dxoijs,  X6yog,  I  213. 
dxofecv,  II  311. 
dxpt^wq,  I  51. 

dXTfj0£ta,  -rj,  II  2 12 ;  f)  dydxiq  xffe  dXt]~ 
0e£a<;,  II  210;  x£axcq  dXT]0E£a<;>  II  218. 
dXTQ0tv6<?,  0e6^,  I  1®. 


<£Xyj0(o<;,  I  213. 

dXXd,  I  i8  and  passim;  dXXd  xoc£,  I 
1 5  28. 

dXXiqXouq,  I  4®- 18  511;  £?<;  dXXiqXouq 

I  312  s18  II  13. 

aXXot,  I  2«. 

apu*  a6v,  I  4 17  51®. 
dpiapxfocq,  xdg,  I  218. 
dpiEpixxoq,  I  31S. 
dpiipixxtix;,  I  2 10  5  23. 
dvaytvwaxEtv,  I  527. 
dvdyxYj,  I  37. 

dvaipEiv  xq>  xv£6piaxi  xou  ax6piaxo<;, 

II  28. 

dvccpiivEiv,  I  i10. 
dvaxXiqpouv,  I  216. 

<5cv£at<s,  II  i7. 
dvl%£a0 at,  II  i4. 

dvGpcoxoq,  I  24  and  passim;  b  5v0pco- 
xo<;  xfjc;  dvopdocs,  II  2s. 
dviaxdvac,  I  414* 18. 
dvopila,  II  23- 7. 
dvopioq,  6,  II  2*. 
dvxaxobtbbvac,  I  3®  II  i8. 
dtvxlxsa0ac,  I  514. 
dvxf,  I  515;  dv0’  gjv,  II  210. 
dvXlXE^EVOg,  II  24. 
a£i6v  laxtv,  II  i3. 
d£iouv,  II  i11. 

&%Utiq  xou  0£ou,  x£ptxaxetv,  I  212. 
dxayyiXXEtv,  I  1®. 
dxdvxTQacv,  eb;,  I  417. 
axa£  xod  b£q,  I  218;  cf.  Phil.  418. 
dxdxt]  dbcxtag,  II  210. 
dx£%£a0at  dx6,  I  43  522. 
dx6, 1  i8  and  passim;  dxb  xpoffwxou, 
II  1®. 
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SxoBetxvGvat,  II  24. 
dxoBtBBvat,  I  515. 
dxoGvrjaxetv,  I  414  510,  of  Christ. 
dxoxaXuxreoGat,  II  23-  ®*  8,  of  the 
Anomos. 

dxoxdXutJns,  f),  II  i7,  of  Christ. 

dtxoxTetvetv,  I  215. 

dxoXXupLevoi,  ol,  II  210. 

dxopcpavfl^eaOat  dx 6,  I  217. 
dxoaTaafcc,  f),  II  23. 
dx6aToXoi  XptGTOU,  I  2*. 

dx o)Xe£a<;,  6  ulb<;  tt}<;,  II  23. 

apa  o5v,  I  5®  II  215. 

dpiaxetv  Getp,  I  24*  18  41;  dvGpa>xot<;, 

I  24. 

dpxdc^eaGat,  I  417. 

Spirt,  I  3*  II  27. 

SpTov,  laGfetv,  II  38- 12. 
dpX^TY2^0^  I  41<5« 

<£pxfj<;,  <*x’,  n  213. 

aaGevets,  ol,  I  514. 

daxa^eaGat  iv  (ptX^aTt  ayfcj>,  I  528* 

daxaapiBs  Tfl  Ipifl  %etpl  IlauXou,  II  317. 

ao<pdXeta,  I  53. 

dTaxTetv,  II  37. 

aTaxTot,  ol,  I  514. 

(ztSxtgx;,  xeptxaTetv,  II  3*-  n. 

Stoxoi  xal  xovirjpof,  II  32. 
affoBs,  passim ;  auTb<;  Be  &  0e6<;,  I  311 
523;  6  xGptog,  II  218  318;  cf.  I  416. 
tS  a’JTa  xaOd><;,  I  214. 

’A%ala,  I  i7- 8. 

gdpet  elvat,  ev,  I  28. 

@aatXe£a,  •?)  eauTou,  I  212;  (SaatXefa 
tou  Oeou,  II  i5. 

ydp,  I  i8  and  passim ;  auTol  yap  oY- 
BaTe,  I  21  33  S2  II  37;  xal  ydp,  I  410; 
xal  yap  <fce,  I  34  II  310. 
yaarp£,  4%etv  ev,  I  5*. 
y£veoGat,  passim ;  with  dat.  I  i5- 7 
28- I0;  with  dq,  1  18  35;  with  ex  jx4- 
"  OOU,  II  27. 


ytvd>axetv,  I  36. 
ypdtpetv,  I  49  51  II  317. 
ypirjyopetv,  I  5*- 10. 

B4, 1  216  and  passim. 

Bet,  x&9,  I  41  II  37. 

BetaGat  et<;  to,  I  310. 

B4xsa0at  (tBv)  Xdyov,  I  i8  213;  t^v 
dydxiqv  tyj<;  dXiqGeta<;,  II  210. 

Btd  with  gen.,  I  3 7  and  passim;  tou 
'LrjooO,  1 414;  tou  xupfou  'Iiqaou,  I  42; 
tou  xupfou  fjpiwv  'I.  X.,  I  59;  xveu- 
piaTo?,  II  22.  With  accus.,  I  i5  3’ 
513;  Btd  touto,  I  213  3s- 7  II  211. 
BiapuapTGpeaGai,  I  48. 

BtBdaxeaQaf  ti,  II  215. 

BtB6vat,  I  42  II  i8  218  3®* 18;  eTc  Ttva, 

I  48‘ 

Btxa£a  xpfatg,  II  15,*  Bfoatov,  II  I®. 
Sixafox;,  I  210. 

B£xtqv,  rivetv,  II  i9. 

Bt6, 1  31  511. 

BiBti,  I  28, 18  4®. 

BtwypLol  xal  GXf^e^j  II  I4* 

Bidjxetv  tB  dyaG6v,  I  515. 

BoxtpiS^etv,  I  24  S21. 

B6Xtp,  4v,  I  23. 

B6$a,  I  28*  20;  I  212,  of  God;  II  211, 
of  Christ;  t yj<;  lax6o<;  afoou,  II 

ifl. 

Bo^eaGat,  II  31. 

BouXeuetv  Getp,  I  i9. 

B6vapit<;,  II  i7  29;  ev  Buvd^et,  I  iB 

II  i11. 

B6vaaQat,I  28  39. 

Btopedv,  II  38. 

edv,1 28;  with  pltj,  II  23;  with  indie., 

I  38- 

eauTou,  I  27  and  passim. 

eyefpetv  ex  to>v  vexptov,  I  i10. 

eyw,  I  218. 

eGviq,  tS,  I  216  45. 

el,  I  414;  el  Tt?  ofl,  II  310' 14* 
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elSov,  I  3«;  Tb  xpbffwxov,  I  217  310. 

elbog,  I  522. 

ecStoXoc,  t&,  I  i9. 

elvai,  I  2 13  and  passim. 

scrap,  II  i®. 

etp'qvebecv,  I  513. 

eiptjviQ,  I  53  II  31B;  with  %(ipcq,  I  i1 
II  i2;  b  0ebq  (b  xflpcos)  ttj?  eip-qviQ<;, 
I  5 23  II  316. 

eig,  I  iB  and  passim;  elg  o,  II  i11-  H; 
e?g  t6  with  infin.,  I  212- 18  32- ®-  10-  13 
49  II  i5  22,  «• 10- 11  39. 
e\q  IxaaTog,  I  2U  II  i3;  elg  xbv  efva, 

I  5". 

eifaobog,  I  i9  21. 
e?xe,  I  510  II  215. 

ex.,  1  110  23*  ®;  ex  ptiaou  YfveaOai,  II  27. 
Ixacrrog,  1 44;  with  elg,  I  211  II  i3. 
IxbfajQafv  tivi,  bcbdvai,  II  i®. 
exbixog  xbptog,  I  4®. 
exbubxscv,  I  216. 

4xe£v 7),  ev  Tfj  fjpiipqc,  II  i10. 

4xxXiqafa  0eaaaXovcx4o>v,  fj,  I  i1  II  i1; 

at  exxXiqafat  tou  0eou,  I  214  II  i4. 
exXoy^  upiow,  i),  I  i4. 

^Xipe^Yecv,  I  53. 

4Xx£g,  I  i3  219  413  58  II  2l®. 
eptbg,  II  317. 

epixpoaQev,  with  God  I  i3  39- 13;  with 
Christ,  I  219. 

ev,  passim;  ev  0eo>  xaTpt  (tjpiwv),  I  il 

II  i1;  4v  Ttp  Oew  f)pLwv,  I  22;  ev 
xupfrp,  I  38  512;  4v  xupfrp  ’Iqaou 
(XpccTtp),  I  41;  I  i1  II  i1  312;  ev 
XpcaTqj  (’Iiqaou),  I  41®;  214  518;  ev 
xvebpurn  ayfcp,  I  i5;  ev  Suvdcpiet, 

I  i5  II  i11. 

IvavTfog,  I  215. 

IvBeiYpia,  II  i6. 
evbo£<$£ea0at,  II  i10* 12. 

4vbbea0at,  I  5®. 

evlpyeca  tou  SaTava,  II  29;  xX&vmg, 

II  2” 

£vepYecc0at,  I  213  II  27. 
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Iv^aTTQxev  f)  Y)pi4pa  tou  xupfou,  II  2*. 
Ivxaxecv,  II  313. 

4vxauxac0at,  II  i4. 

Ivxbxrecv,  I  218. 

evQpx££(d  upufcg  Tbv  x6ptov,  I  5”. 

evrp4xea0ac,  II  314. 

e^axaTav,  II  23. 

eJ^p^scGat,  I  i8. 

e^TQ%eta0ac,  I  i8. 

e£ou0evecv,  I  520. 

e$oua£av,  e^ecv,  II  3*. 

e5o>,  ot,  I  412. 

bxstTa,  I  417. 

ex(  with  gen.,  I  i2;  with  dat.,  I  37* 9 
47;  with  accus.,  I  21®  II  i10  21- 4  3*. 
ex$apijaa£  Tiva  upitov,  xpbg  Tb  pug,  I  29 

II  38. 

4xi0upda,  I  217  48. 

4xcxo0ecv  ibecv,  I  3®. 

IxtaToXiQ,  I  5”  II  22- 15  314* 77. 
excaTpIpeiv  xpbg  Tbv  0e6v,  I  i9. 
extauvaY^T'G  ^pbg  atabv,  •?)  fjpidiv,  II  21. 
ext<pdcveia  Tijg  xapouafag,  f),  II  28. 
epY^ea0at,  I  29  411,  II  3®* 10-  n- 12.  ' 

epYov,  I  513;  (Tb)  epYOV  (TTjg)  xforewg, 

I  i3  II  i11;  epY<*>  xal  X6y<P,  II  217. 
epxeaOai,  I  i10  218  and  passim. 
epo)Tupt.ev  xat  xapocxaXoupiev,  I  41; 

ep(i)TW[Jt.ev  bb  bpiag  dcbeX^ o(,  I  512 

II  2*. 

ecGfeiv,  II  310;  with  apTov,  II  3s* 12. 
eTi,  II  25. 

eOaYYs^^s<J^a^  Tt,  I  3®. 
ebaYY^Xcov,  t6,  I  24;  with  Yjpiaiv,  I  i6 
II  214;  with  tou  0eou,  I  22-  8- 9;  with 
tou  xupfou  *?jpLG)v  ’Itqoou,  II  i8;  with 

TOU  XplJTOU  I  32. 

euboxetv,  with  infin.,  I  28  31;  with 
dat.,  II  212. 

euboxca  aY^^bviQq,  II  i11. 
ebaxTQPtbvwq,  I  412. 

ebx^P^^j  I  12  2“  518i  with  bqjefXo- 
[xev,  II  i3  213. 
euxapcaT^a,  I  3®. 
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£9taT(5:vat,  I  58. 

exeiv,  I  i9  36  413  53  II  39;  with  xpefav, 

I  i8  49*  12  5*. 

IxQpfc,  II  31®. 

Iwg  (conj.),  II  27. 

^v,  1 19  38  510;  f)yie ffg  ol  ^o>VTeg,  1 415, 17* 

£,7)TetV,  I  2®. 

75,  I  219  II  24. 

f)YsIaOai,  I  513;  with  &g,  II  31®. 

II  27. 

f)^pa,  I  58;  f)  yjilipa,  I  S4;  e^efvT], 

II  i10;  tou  xupfou,  I  52  II  22;  ulol 
■fjpiipag,  I  55;  vuxTbg  xocl  fniipag, 

I  29  319  II  38. 
fjaux^stv,  I  411. 
fjaux^a,  II  312. 

GaXxecv,  I  27. 

Oaupi&'CeaQat,  II  i10. 

G<&etv,  I  218  413  II  310. 

GiXiqpia  (tou)  Geou,  I  43  518. 
Qeo$£SaxTog,  I  49. 

0e6g,  passim ;  Gebg  £6v,  I  i9;  6  Gebg 
•rjpitov,  I  22  39  II  I11* 12;  Gebg  xa T7jp, 
I  i1  II  I2  (i1);  b  Oebg  xat  xaT7)p 
■?jpLwv,  I  i8  3n- 13  (II  216);  ev  Geo 
xaxpt  (-?)[Jlwv),  I  i1  II  i1;  ev  tco  Oeo 

YjpLWVj  I  22. 

©eaaaXovcxeug,  I  I1  II  I1. 

GX^etv,  I  34  II  i6' V 

flXtyts,  1 1#  35- 1 II  if 6. 

G(jpa£,  I  58. 

tbiog,  I  214  411. 

’Iijaoug,  I  i10  414;  (6)  xupiog  (tjplwv) 
lijooug,  I  2“  41* 2  II  17  28;  I  219 
3«* 13 II  i8- 12;  b  xupiog  (tjplov)  'Itq- 
coug  Xpiarbg,  I  i1  II  i1*  2* 12  36, 12; 

I  j3  cj9.  23.  28  II  21. 14.  i«  218;  ev 

XpiaTo  'Iiqaou,  I  214  S18. 

Yva,  I  21®  and  passim. 

*IouMa,  I  214. 


’IouBaioc,  I  214. 

Zaxflg,  II  i9. 

xaG&xep,  I  211;  with  xaf,  I  3®- 12  4®. 
xaGeGBeiv,  I  5®* 7* 10. 
xaG^etv  eig,  II  24. 

xaGog,  I  1®  and  often  in  I;  II  i8; 

xaGcbg  xa ly  I  214  34  41-  ®* 13  511  II  31. 
xa£,  passim;  xal  y&p,  I  3 4  49  II  310. 
xacpbg,  II  2®;  xacpof,  I  51;  xpbg  xat- 
pbv  w pag,  I  217. 
xaxbv  dvTl  xaxou,  I  51S. 
xaXeTv,  of  God,  I  212  47  524  II  214. 
xaXoxocecv,  II  313. 
xaXbv,  t6,  I  521. 

xapSfa,  I  24- 17;  upiaiv  Tig  xapBfag, 
I  313  II  217  35. 

xaT&  with  accus.,  II  i12  23-  9  3*. 
xoragafvetv  dcx’  oupavou,  I  41®. 
xaTaXapLp&vecv,  I  54. 
xaxaXefxeaGat,  I  31. 
xaTa^iouaQat,  II  iB. 
xaTap^eiv,  II  28. 
xaTapT^eev,  I  310. 

xaTeuGuveiv  tt)v  bbbv  xpbg,  I  311;  T&g 
xapbfag  eig,  II  3®. 

xaT^etv,  I  521;  6  xaT^wv  apTi,  II  27; 

t b  xaT^ov,  XI  2®. 
xau XTrjaeoig,  aT&pavog,  I  219. 
xecaGat  eig,  I  3®. 
x^Xeuqxa,  I  41®. 

xevbg,  I  21;  Y^veaGat  *ev6v,  I  38* 
XTjpflaaeiv  eEg  upiag  zb  iov  toS 

Geou,  I  29. 
xXixriQg,  I  52- 4. 

xX^aig,  II  I11. 

xoipuQOivTeg,  ot,  I  415;  Btoc  tou  ’Itjcjou, 
I  414;  o\  xotpLwjJLevot,  I  413. 
xoXaxfa,  I  2®. 
xoxcovTeg  ev  upiiv,  ot,  I  512. 
xbxog,  I  3®;  b  xbxog  TYjg  dY<ixiQg,  1 13; 

xbxog  xat  pib^Oog,  I  29  II  38. 
xpaTetv  Tag  xapaBbaeig,  II  21®. 
xpfvetv,  II  212. 
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xpfoig  toO  Oeou,  Stxata,  II  i6. 
XTacOat,  I  44. 

x6p cog,  I  i6- 8  38- 12  4°‘ ls* “•  17  52‘ ,2>  27 
II  i»  22*  13  31- 3*  4-  5  316.  See  also 
above  under  lv  and  ’IiQaoug. 
xgjXGsiv,  I  218. 

XgcXeiv,  I  i8  24- lfi;  with  eucrtfi’kiov, 
I  2^. 

XIyeiv,  1 416  5s  II  25;  Xsydpu-vog,  II  24. 
X6yog,  I  i6  28- 13  418  II  22,  m-  6 
Xfiyog,  I  i8  II  314  X6yog 

dxorjg,  I  212;  6  X6 yog  toG  Oeou, 
I  213;  tou  xupfou,  I  i8  (41B)  II  31. 
Xotxbv  dc5sX<po£,  (t6),  I  41  H  3*>  °l 
Xotxo £,  I  413  58. 

XuxetaOat,  I  413. 

MaxsSovfa,  I  i7- 8  4™. 
y.axpoOuy.£tv  xp6g,  I  514. 
y.aXXov,  xeptaaeGetv,  I  4** 10. 
y.ocp'utipsaOac,  I  212. 
y.apx6piov  f)y.&v,  ^6,  II  iI0» 
y.&prug,  Ge6g,  I  28- 10. 
ysOGetv,  I  57. 
y.E0uax6y.svoi,  ot,  I  57. 
yiXXetv,  I  34. 
yiv,  I  218. 

ylaou,  yfveaOai  lx,  II  27;  lv  yiatp 
6p.ajv,  I  27. 

y.ET&  with  gen.,  I  i8  313  5  28  II  i7 

^IS.  16.  18# 

y.sTa8i86vat,  I  28. 

y/jj,  I  i8  and  passim ;  oG  y.f|,  I  415  s3; 

y/Q  xtog,  I  3®. 
y/rjBI,  II  2*  310. 
y.irjBe£g,  I  33  412  II  23  311. 
y.t]xlTt,  I  31* 6. 
y.TQT£,  II  22. 
y.cy.eia6ai,  II  37- 9. 
y.ty.Yj'rqg,  I  1 8  214. 
y.v£fa,  I  i2  36. 
y,VTjy.OVs6stV,  I  I3  29  II  25, 
y,6vov,  I  i5<  8  28  II  27. 


y.6vog,  I  31. 

y.6xGog,  xoxog  xa£,  I  20  II  38. 
y.ua'TTQpiov  Tijg  dcvoy. £ag,  t6,  II  27. 

vabg  tou  Oeou,  6,  II  24. 

vsxp6g,  I  i10;  ol  vexpol  lv  Xptaxtp., 

I  418. 

vEJpIXrj,  I  417. 

VYJXlOt,  I  27. 

VlfastV,  I  56-  8. 

vouOeteiv,  I  512- 14  II  318. 

VOUg,  II  22. 

VUV,  I  38  II  2®. 

V6S,  I  29  310  52- 8- 7 II  38. 

hi 6g,  I  311. 

ol5a,  I  x4;  slSIvat  =  “appreciate, ” 
I  44  512i  el^^vat  0e6v,  I  4®  II  i8;  01- 
Bocte,  I  42  II  28;  ocutoI  y<*P  oTSgcte, 
I  21  33  52  II  37;  xaO&xsp  oTSocite, 
I  211;  xocOwg  oTBorce,  I  22, 6  34;  i5. 
0fa.080y.slv,  I  511. 
olog,  I  i5. 

oXsOpog,  a£<pv£8iog,  I  53;  atcoviog,  II 
i0. 

6Xiy6^u%oi,  ot,  I  514. 

&X6xX-rjpog,  I  5  23. 

8Xog,  I  410. 
iXoTTEXTjg,  I  523. 

6y.s£pea0ac,  I  28. 
ovoy.a,  of  Christ,  II  i12  38. 

&XOtOg,  I  I9. 

8xtog,  II  i12. 

6pav,  I  515. 

6prt,  I  i10  218  59. 
og,  I  i10  and  passim . 

8a£wg,  I  210. 

Scrag,  II  I9. 
oxav,  I  53  II  i10. 

OTE,  I  34  II  310. 
o05l,  I  23  55  II  38. 

8a,  I  i5  and  passim;  cog  8a,  II  23. 
ou,  I  i5  and  passim. 
o5v,  dcpoc,  I  58  II  215. 
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oOpocvbt,  ol,  I  i10;  dcx*  oupavou,  I  41C 
II  i7. 

oOxe,  I  2®*  ®. 

ouxog,  passim. 

ouxtog,  I  2 *•  8  414*  17  52  II  317. 

obxtj  I  219. 

6<pe£Xetv  with  eflxapcaxetv,  II  i®  213. 
x&0og,  I  4®. 

x&vxoxe,  I  i2  218  3®  417  515* 18 II  i3- 11 
2« 

xap&  with  gen.,  I  213  41  II  3®- 8;  xccpa 
Oecp,  II  1®. 
xapayYeXfa,  I  42. 
xapaYY^^etvj  I  411  H  34’  6‘ 10* 12. 
xap&boacg,  II  215  3®. 
xccpaxaXecv,  I  211  32- 7  4*- 10* 18  511- 14 
II  217  312. 

xap&xXir]ai<;,  I  23  II  218. 
xapaXap$&vsiv,  I  213  41  II  3®. 
xocpap,uOeca0ac,  I  211  514. 
xapouafa,  f),  of  Christ,  I  219  313  416  5” 
II  21, 8;  of  the  Anomosy  II  29. 
xappigatb^eaOac,  I  22. 
xag,  I  i2  and  passim;  h  xavi I  548; 
ev  xavxl  x6x<p,  I  i8;  ev  xavxl  xpbxcp, 
II  31®;  Sc&  xavxbg,  II  318. 
x&a%e tv,  I  214  II  I®, 
xax^p,  of  God,  I  i1- 3  311- 13  II  i1- 2 
21®;  figuratively  of  Paul,  I  211. 
IlauXog,  I  i1  218  II  i1  317. 
xecp&^etv,  I  3®;  6  xetp^tov,  I  3*;  cf. 
Mt.  4®. 

xlpixetv,  I  32* 6 II  211. 
xexo£0ap.ev  ev  xupfcp,  II  34. 
xepf  with  gen.,  I  i8  and  passim. 
xeptepY^ecj0at,  II  311. 
xepcxe<paXafoc,  I  5®. 
xeptXecx6p.evoc,  ol,  I  417;  elg,  I  41®. 
xeptxaxecv,  1 41;  dc5fo)g  to 0  OeoO,  I  212; 
dhr&xxcog,  II  3®* n;  eOax^^^vw?,  I 
41S* 

xepcxohjatg  II  214;  GG)X,rjp£ag, 

IS9- 


xepcaaeuetv,  I  312;  p.aXXov,  I  41- 10. 
xeptaaox^pax;,  I  217. 
xcaxeueiv  x<p  i^eOSet,  II  211;  xfl  dc Xt]- 
0 elqp,  II  212;  with  oxi,  I  414;  ol  xta~ 
xeuovxeg,  1 17  210- 13;  ol  xtaxeuaavxeg, 
II  i10;  xcaxeueaOac,  I  24  II  i10. 
xt axes,  tj,  II  32;  i]  Tda xig  6p.wv,  I  i8 
(•f)  xpbg  xbv  0e6v)  32-  ®-  ®* 7- 10 II  i3- 4; 
xfoxcg  dcXiqGefag,  II  213;  (xb)  IpYov 
(xfjg)  xfoxewg,  I  i3  II  i11;  xfoxcg 
xal  diy&Tcq,  I  3®  5®;  Oxop.ov^  xal 
xfoxtq,  II  i4. 

xcaxbg  b  xaXwv  Opiag  og,  I  524;  xcaxbg 
Si  iaxtv  b  xOpcog  bg,  II  3®. 
xX&VTJ,  I  23  II  211. 
xXeovdc^ecv,  I  312  II  i3. 
xXeovexxecv,  I  4®. 
xXeoveJjfa,  I  2®. 
xXfjpo^opfa,  I  i®. 
xXiqpoOv,  II  I11. 

xveup.a  aYt0V>  I  I5*  8i  icveupia  aGxoG 
xb  aYtov,  I  48;  xb  xveGpia,  I  519; 
xveup.cc,  II  22- 13;  xveupia, 
awpuz,  I  523;  xb  xveGp.a  xoO  ax6p.~ 
axog  aOxou,  II  28. 
xoielv,  1 12  410  5n* 24 II  34. 
xoXXfj,  ev,  I  i®-  ®  217;  Iv  xoXXtp,  I 
22. 

xovrjpbg,  I  522  II  32;  b  xovijpbg,  II  3®. 

xopvefcc,  y),  I  4®. 

xox£,  I  2®. 

xpaYP-a,  t6,  I  4®. 

xpdcaaecv  x&  ?8ca,  I  411. 

xpoecxov,  I  4®. 

xpolax&pievoi  5p.wv,  ol,  I  519. 

xpoX^Yeiv,  I  34. 

xpoxdcaxetv,  I  22. 

xp6g  with  accus.,  I  i8  and  passim; 

xpbg  xb  pur)  with  infin.,  I  29  II  3®. 
xpooeuxa f,  al,  I  i2. 
xpoce6xeo0ac,  I  517  II  i11;  I  52®  II  31. 
xpbacoxov,  I  217;  Ebelv  xb  xpbatoxov 
6p.tov,  I  217  310;  dcxb  xpoac&xou  xu- 
pfou,  II  I9. 
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xp6ipact<;,  I  2®. 
xpo<piQTeZai,  I  520. 

-jupoqjYjTat,  I  2ls. 

XptoTQV,  I  4lfl  II  2®. 

xupl  9X0769,  ev,  II  I8. 

xa>9,  I  I9;  (t6)  x&9  bet,  I  41  II  37. 

pueaOat  ex,  I  i10;  ax6,  II  32. 

aaZveaOat,  I  3®. 

aaXe6ec0ac  dxb  tou  V069,  II  22. 
c£Xxcy£  0eou,  I  418. 

SaTavag,  b,  I  218  II  29. 
c^evvOvac,  I  519. 
ciJJacpia,  II  2*. 

c-rjpieta  xal  T^paxa,  II  29;  cirpeZov, 

II  317* 

atpecouaOai,  II  314. 

2tXouav6q,  I  i1  II  i1. 
cxeuo9,  t6, 1  44. 
cx6to9,  I  54- ®. 
cxouB<5£eiv,  I  217. 
ct^yccv,  I  31, 6* 
cTlXXeaOat,  II  3®. 
axe? avo9  xaux'faeaK,  I  219. 
cTirjxetv,  II  21S;  ev  xupl(p,  I  3®. 
aTY]p^eiv  xapbfag,  I  313  (II  217) ;  arigpf- 
t^etv  with  xapaxaXecv,  I  3®  II  217; 
with  9uX&a<recv,  II  3®. 
aT6pia,  II  28. 
cupi9uX6Tifj9,  I  214. 

c5v  aiJTtp,  I  414;  c5v  xuphp,  I  417;  apia 
cuv,  I  417  s10. 
auvavapLtyvujOat,  II  314. 
cuvepYb^  tou  0eou,  I  32. 
a&^eaOae,  I  218  II  210. 
a 641a,  I  523. 
awTTQpfa,  I  58* 9 II  21®. 

Tax&oq,  I  22. 

Tixva,  I  27,  u. 

T6X09,  efe,  I  218. 

T^paTa,  cTQpieZa  xa  (,  II  2*0 
TiQpecv,  I  52®. 

«T  * 


TiOivat  ef<5,  I  5*. 
t:^,  I  44. 

Ttpi60eo9,  I  V  32- 6 II  i1. 

T^vetv  Sc'xtjv,  II  i9. 

t^,  I  42;  T^-  y&p,  I  219  39. 

T19,  I  i8  29  51S II  2®  38- 19‘  »•  »«. 
TotYapouv,  I  48. 
tocoutos,  II  312. 

TOX09,  I  i8. 

TOTS,  I  5®  II  28. 

Tp^xeiv  xal  So^ecQac,  II  3*. 

Tpoxog,  II  2®  318. 

TPO969,  I  27. 
t6xo<;,  I  i7  II  39. 

5^p^ea0at,  I  22. 

u \bq  a^TOu,  b,  I  i10;  b  ulb<;  tyj9  <£x- 
wXefag,  II  2®;  ulol  fplpag,  9WT09, 
I  55- 

bxaxoueiv  t<5  eOaYYeXta,  II  I8;  Tq> 
Xbytp  ^[jlwv,  II  314. 
uxlp  with  gen.,  I  32  II  i4- 5  21. 
uxepa£pea0at,  II  24. 
uxepau££veiv,  II  1®. 
uxep£a{vetv,  I  4®. 
uxepexxepcacou,  I  310  518. 

6x6  with  gen.,  I  i4  24-  14  II  21®. 
6xOpLOV?)  TY)9  IXxZSo9,  I  i®;  bxo- 
[iovtJ  xal  xtaTt<;,  II  I4;  f)  bxopiov?) 
tou  XptaTou,  II  3s. 

5<JTepiQpLaTa,  t de,  I  310. 

90&vecv,  I  2 16  415. 

9tXabeX9Za,  I  49. 

9tXiQpiaTC  ay(oj}  ev,  I  5s8. 

9^Xtxxot,  I  22. 

9cXoTtp.eta0at,  I  411. 
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